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COUP IN JORDAN At the Yanks’ Opening Day 
—See Page 5 —See Page 12 


What's Wrong With UAW Probes Automation | 
Capitalism? —PAGE 11 —PAGE 2 


By A. B. MAGIL 


THIS Easter Sunday the world stands on the brink of Christmas 
Island. It sounds like a joke, but it’s pretty grim. This is the name of the 
South Pacific island where the British are planning to test their first hy- 
drogen bombs—at least three of them—sometime in May. The British 


plan is sailing into a typhoon of worldwide protests. So far London has 
ignored it all and has several ~~ 0 eran 


Easter Tidings 


times rejected requests by the 
Japanese government that it 
suspends the tests. 

The world movement against 
the A- and H-bombs last week 
also produced its own dramatic 
explosion: a statement from 18 

_ Jeading West German physicists, 
including four Nobel prize win- 
ners, that they would refuse to 
“take part in any way in the 
production, testing or operation 
of atomic weapons.” 

Meanwhile the only two pow- 
ers that have actually exploded 
a Hell-bomb are _ continuing 
their tests of nuclear weapons. 
Since April 4 four nuclear explo- 
sions have taken place on Soviet 
territory. Moscow has stated it 
is testing atomic warheads for 
tactical weapons. The United 
States will start a new series of 


ite “\ 
Virginia Gardin: 
interviews 
2 Scientists 


—On Page 5 
a 


v. 


tests beginning May 15 in Ne- 
vada. 
* 

FROM ail parts of the globe 
men and women — individually, 
through their organizations and 
in a few cases through their gov- 
ernments, are demanding: HALT 
THE TESTS! 

* 

GERMANY: According to the 
New York Times (April 13), the 
statement of the 18 physicists 
“was in the nature of a protest 
against the decision of the Bonn 
government to equip the new 
armed forces with tactical atom- 
ic weapons. 

The physicists declared that a 
small country like West Germ- 
any could best defend itself and 
world peace by doing without 
atomic weapons. (Such weapons 
are scheduled to be received 
from the United States.) The sci- 
entists also pointed out: 

“Every single tactical atom 
bomb or grenade has an effect 
similar to that of the first atom 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima. 
. « »« We knew of no technical 


possibility of protecting the pop- 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 
THE BAZAARS of Sam- 
arkand where the bearded 


merchants of East and West 
traded centur- 


ies ago could 
probaly nes- 
tle in a single 
corner of a 
single floor of 
the Coliseum 
where one 
million Amer- 
icans will 
‘come to in- 
spect the 
ware of the 


modern world. 

Although I am no merchant 
I stood among them today as 
they cannily assessed the handi 
work and manufacture of sixty 
nations and I guarantee you — 
though I am not a public rela- 
tions man for the Fair—that you 
will be exhilarated by the 
Twentieth Century splendors of 
our generation of man. 


It was apt to open with the 
“breaking of bread” rite. The 
“largest Toaf ever baked” could 
well be the earmark of this Fair 
and its relation “to world peace 
and prosperity.” For three 
countries of socialism — Poland, 


Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia — 


brought their products here and 


I suspect that not even Harry 
Schwarz of the New York Times 
could scoff at, say, Czechoslo- 
vakia’ss SKODA- which is as 
jaunty and.streamlined a car as 
the Renaults, Citroens, Fiats, 
and Mercedes that filled your 
eye on the fourth floor. Nor 
could anyone deny that the Po- 
lish exhibit was pre-eminent in 
its devotion to art and culture 
—magnificently bound books on 
music, painting, science, archi- 
tecture. The crowds I stood 
among were mightily impressed 
by the wares of these nations 
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where the workingmen' and 
farmers are in control. 
> 

IT WAS HEARTENING to 
hear the sentiments of Zdislaw 
Lodzinski, the director of the 
Polish stand who told the pres 
that his first and most vivid 
impression was the “friendliness 
and warmth” of American visit- 
ors. It is the first event of this 
kind in the United States which 
Poland has ~ participated _ sinc 
1939. | 

“It is very nice for us to have 
people come and tell us for how 
many years they have enjoyed 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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We cannot participate unless we survive..... 


Henry Ford MII probably 
doesn’t read The Worker, al- 
though a number of Ford work- 
ers do, we're glad to say. 

Young Henry and these work- 
ers dont agree often. They par- 
ticularly disagree on wages, 
hours and working conditions. 
Fortunately, these Ford work- 
ers have their powerful Local 
600 of the giant United Auto 
Workers, CIO-AFL, to defend 
their interests. 

But Ford workers might agree 
with what Henry II told the 
National Automobile Dealers 
Association’ out in San Francisco 


last Jaw) 28: 'Said ‘Henry, who 


has a weather eye cocked on 
the potential market of 600- mil- 
lion Chinese people: | 

“In the realm of foreign af- 
fairs, particularly, an informed 
public opinion, based upon open 
discussion and adequate. infor- 
mation, is an absolute essen- 
tial. 

“, . . this is a time for all of 
us, regardless of political lief, 
to take a vigorous hand in the 
shaping of foreign policy.” 

For once The Worker agrees 
with Henry the Second. In fact, 
weve been saying it for a long 
That's why we've been print- 


ing everything we could about 
foreign policy. Weve been ar- 
guing a long time for the Amer- 
ican people, and, above all, 
American labor, “to take a vig- 
orous hand in the shaping of 
foreign policy.” 

And we were glad to see Wal- 
ter Reuther at the recent UAW 
convention speak out on ques- 
tions of war and peace,-on the 
H-bomb. We want to help shape 
that “informed public opinion.” 

Because The Worker wants 
exactly that we will continue to 
print the truth about foreign 


._policy. We are going to continue : 


to expose the oil trusts behind 


the so-called Eisenhower Doc- 
trine. We're going to continue 
to plump for an end to H-bomb 
tests. We're going to fight for 
peaceful coexistence and a ntw 
Geneva for world peace settle- 
ment. We're going to fight for 
a socialist world free of war, 
poverty, racism, ignorance and 
disease. 

But we can't do all these 
things unless we survive. 

And that, dear readers, is the 
issue—survival. 
. We don’t like to cry havoc, 
but the bitter truth is that The 


‘Worker : will. not survive the 
Spring ‘unless our readers: come | 


to our assistance—swiftly. The 
$100,000 drive is hardly off the 
ground, and the subscription 
campaign has barely passed the 
one-third mark. | 

If you want The Worker to 
live, you know what to do—rush 
in your subscription and contri- 
bution and organize a fund-rais- 
ing affair soon. Emergency mea- 
sures are necessary! 


Checks and money orders 
should be made payable to Reb- 
ert W. Dunn, P.O. Box 251, 


Cooper Station, New York 3, 


-.N.Y.. Rush ’em inl. 


‘swiewment | JOHNNY HAS GONE TO THE FAIR 
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Coliseum Welcomes 60 Nations 


: “Bread-breaking” ceremony inaugurating the United 
' Siates World Trade Fair at New York Coliseum: Left to 
‘right; Senator Theodore Green; actress Monique van 
Vooren; Governor Averill Harriman; Mayor Robert Wag- 


ner and the Reverend Dr. Richard E. Evans, munch on 
bread from the largest loaf ever baked. Bread symbolizes 
bonds of friendship among the 60 nations participating. 


Peace Surpasses 
All Dther Issues, 
|Reuther Declares 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
| ATLANTIC CITY—“None of 
the things we win at the bar- 
gaining table can defend us 
against the tragic destruction of 
the H-bomb,” United Auto 
Workers president Walter Reu- 
ther told the 16th UAW con- 
vention here, 

“All over the world the fam- 
ily of man lives in the shadow 
of the H-bomb . . . what we 
need to understand, you and J, 
. .. is that we have responsibili- 
ties that far transcend the strug- 
gle for wages and hours and 
working conditions . . . to try 
to make it possible to build a 
world in which the people can 
live in peace, one with the 
other,” Reuther said. 

“There are no defenses against 
the H-bomb. You now read in 
the paper where some politi- 
cians are talking about appro- 

riating twenty billion to forty 
billion dollars to dig under- 
ground shelters. 

“I say the only adequate de- 
fense against the H-bomb is 
peace, unconditional peace in 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


A PROGRAM to meet the problems brought on by 
rapid automation and other technological changes—speed- 
up, job-runaway and big changes in the composition of the 


workers — highlighted the debates ~ 
and decisions of the Atlantic City 
convention of the United Automo-, 
bile Workers. 

The convention had earlier (as 
reported last week) decided to 
place the demand for a shorter 
workweek as a measure to meet 
automation to the top of its de-| 
mands for 1958 collective bargain-| 
ing. The demands will be finalized, 
at a special convention in January. 

Next in line of interest were the. 


dealing with the 


lems 


lar workers, and a program to meet 


convention itself underscored the 


in the automotive field. the 


2,799 delegates with voting rights, 


convention of the UAW as dele- 
gates, 


ell 


Auto Union Paces 


Om Civil Liberties ‘or daughters of the sitdown strik-| 


The resolution on civil liberties ers of 20 years ago. Voting 


resolutions on speedup, on prob- eae atti 
skilled Fo =4 
trades, technicians and white-col- [= =; 
the plant and job-runaway menace. £24 

* ee 
THE COMPOSITION of the P=. 4 


tremendous changes taking eo oS 


Rapid Industry Changes Highlight 
Search for Program at Auto Parley 
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only 811 ever attend ed 4 previous — 


The considerably-lowered aver-jogy, while displacing many thous-| 


E.akber Movemennt ace age level was clearly evident,jands of production workers has 
with many of the delegates sons created new skills or increased the, 


in| 


demands for existing skills 
tooling-up work. Thus the weight 


prepared by the auto union’s ad-|strength in the convention has of the influence of the skilled has 
ministration for the Atlantic City shifted significantly to locals out- been increasing. And the pressure 


convention last week is a lengthy|side Michigan, in areas to wien 
comprehensive summary of the en-;many of the plants and jobs had| 
tire field. It puts the union far in|}gone. Also noticeable to regular! 


of raids from building and metal 


caft unions has increased. 


The convention was told by 


front of the labor movement on the observers at UAW conventions, Leonard Woodcock, vice-president 


issue. was the absence of delegations’ 


in charge of General Motors and 


It demands that people “should from old-established locals now aircraft, that the number of white 


ar. = © ministration, said that “we must § 


=< = principle of industrial unionism in| P°S 
“ee << * order to meet todays problems. 
@ s- The report further said “the pow-| 
ee S er 
w=}: strengthened, not weakened, b 
'fii:.> capacity to mobilize the nat | 
ae im terests and the particular strength 


| The proposal further provided 


the werld. There is no other 
defense.” 

Asked before the convention 
what he theught about the ex- 
plosion of an atom bomb, re- 
ported by the press in the Soviet 
Union, Reuther replied that he 
wanted no more explosions and 
he hoped that we would stop 
competing with the Russians by 
setting off a bigger bomb. 


in the number of professional and 
white collar employes and a de-|or determination whether enough 


cline of production workers, al-| of a basis exists for such special 
though output has climbed by’ “self-determination.” 
leaps and bounds. * 
The report, backed by the ad-| AS MICHT be expected, the 
tep aroused considerable fear. A 
report charged the pro- 
“backward — step 


find new ways to implement the, ™nority 
was a 


» towards craft unionis.” A number 
of speakers on the floor were ra 
js prehensive over the right of the 
its; Skilled workers to strike and act 
in-| separately on issues. A number of 
delegates even charged the skilled 
of all groups of workers, while|™inority of higher-paid workers 
uniting them in one organization.” | W2nt still more out of the, “pack- 
With that end in view, to ob-|*5 settlements at — expense of 

tain “more effective tools” in col-| EP ag escume poten th ere 
lective bargaining, and to combat . a dee a a] - ne y 
raids of craft unions, the report/S7°SS¢ at the alternative was 
called for a change of structure! ° °P° the way to-craft raiders 
: ‘favored by the companies who 


to assure that “skilled trades and| Pre 
‘related workers, office workers and | Wan be — of the old divide 
engineers and technicians in plants| ip 


| oa Woodeock observed that it is 
in which there are sizeable group ‘'not for a convention resolution to 


of workers in assifications, | : 
rkers in these classifications, determine what workers and white- 


shall have direct representation of collarites should do. The National 


their own choosing as part of all's ob or Relations Board favors the 


local bargaining committees and all’ empl oyers and craftists by grant- 


° F ‘ . ‘ 9? | 
national bargaining committees. ‘ing craft and sectional represen- 
‘tation elections. He observed that 


of _industrial unionism 


’ 


be punished for what they do, not;/wiped out because plants have collar employes and engineers and|for the right of such groups toja number of key test elections of 


what they say” and calls for “re-;moved, been liquidated or were technicians, has been increasing 


peal of those sections of the Smith merged in the process of monopoli- 
Act, the Internal Security Act of zation. | 
1950 and such other laws which| ° 
restrict the exercise of freedom off THE CONVENTION 
speech.” 
The resolution expresses: concern* the 


as 


new problems facing _ this| 


while the number in production 
has been falling. The vast majority 


of the former — now 470,000 in 
ajauto, aircraft and farm implement 
whole showed an appreciation of|— are unorganized. 

The convention received start- 


over the recent “conspiracy” in- union, and the overwhelming ma- ling statistics showing a steep rise 


dictments in Cleveland in which jority of the delegates supported 
Communist leaders are linked to|the program to meet them. 
trade union leaders for ‘alleged vio-| The debate that touched on the 
Jation of Taft-Hartley non-Com-'most fundamental problem came 
munist affidavits. ion a report for policy and consti- 
The UAW welcomes the recent|tutional changes to deal with the 
court decisions limitting “security”| skilled trades. The skilled trades 
tests to only those with access to question became very serious, es- 
truly secret information,” and de-'pecially since the last contract, 
mands a further narrowing in the signed in 1955, which proved to 
application of the procedures, with be very unsatisfactory to the skilled 
the right of the accused to face|trades who constitute about 12-13 
the accuser. percent of the production and 
fhe resolution warns that the|maintenance workers in the “Big 
so-called Butler Bill which seeks|Three” chains. 
to broaden the security dragnet,| The skilled workers then resort- 
would turn us into a nation of se-'ed to “wildcat” strikes and many 
curity officers and stoolpigeons.” |joined a newly-established inde- 
Demanding a “complete over-|pendent outfit calling itself the So- 
hauling” of the passport visa sys-|ciety of Skilled Trades. The skilled 
tem to permit wider contacts be-'men pointed to the substantially 
tween peoples, the resolution rapsihigher rates of pay in the job 


the denial of passports, as in the 
case of newsmen desiring to visit 
China. 

“Congressional committees and 
their state counterparts, continue 
to act as prosecutor, judge and 
jury in investigations unrelated to 


any legislati ce.” 
gislative PRPS et 


resolution, 4 
; a 
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shops Or mechanics under craft 
union contracts. 
their situation to lack of specific 
representation on the bargainin 
and shop committees and charge 
domination” by the production 


They attributed | 


ME 


ss ‘of 


workers. 
WHILE, the | 
ne nol- 
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: 
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' negotiate _ supplementary _agree-| toolroom employes of General Mo- 


ments affecting their special inter-|tors plants may well decide the 
ests, ratification of such agreements | course. those workers may take in 


and even to strike over such is-|the industry generally. The com- 
sues. The proposal includes safe-|ing NLRB vote of 2,000 engineer- 


guards against craftist tendencies, ing workers at Minneapolis-Honey- 


and provides for International Of-| well Regulator may well set the 
fice authorization of such strikes (Continued on Page 13) 


Bids NAACP Branches Rally Behind Pilgrimage 


ROY WILKINS, executive 
secretary of the NAACP, this 


week called on all NAACP 
branches to rally behind the 
Prayer Pilgrimage for Freedom 
in Washington, May 17. 


The gathering will mark the 
third anniversary of the Su- 
preme Court ruling against seg- 
regated public schools. 


Wilkins is a co-chairman of 
the Pilgrimage along with the 
Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
leader of the Montgomery bus 
boycott, and A. Philip Randolph, 
AFL-CIO vice. president and 
president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleepingcar Porters. 


Meanwhile, it was announced 
that the Rev. Thomas Kilgore, 
pastor of Harlem’s Friendshi 
Baptist Church, has been nam 
executive director of the Pil- 


| haligqad 4) 


ts 


at 20 W. 40 St., New York City. 
The Rev. Kilgore.will be assist- 
ed in expediting the Pilgrimage 
by a group of regional directors, 
one of whom is the Rev. Ralph 
me Abernathy, in Montgomery, 
Ala. 


Leaders of the Pilgrimage had 

received no word from the U.S. 

Department of Interior. at press - 

time concerning the application 

for permission to use the Lincoln 

Memorial as the spot where the 

estimated 50,000 pilgrims will 

assemble. Spokesmen expressed 

confidence, however, that the 

permission would be granted. 
In his call for support from 

NAACP branches, Wilkins urg- 

ed them seek the participation 

in the Pilgrimage of all civil 

rights advocates in their com-_ 

munities and to help in making 
mNnsHore tion arran ements to | és Sicieill 
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UAW warns white collar i 


Workers must be organized 


ATLANTIC CITY— The neces-;collar workers. 
sity of organizing white collar}; The structure of the union’s col- 
workers into the UAW was made|lective bargaining is to be changed 
the point of a speech by UAW\to assure that apprenticeable 
vice-president Leonard Woodcock/skilled trades and related workers, 
at the recent convention. Heloffice workers, engineers and tech- 

pointed out that in the big aircraft/nicians in plants in which there 
plants where 220,000 work, and/are sizeable groups of workers in 
where UAW _ has organization|these classifications, sball have di- 
white collar workers and profes-jrect representation of their own 
sionals are on a 50-50 basis with|choosing as part of all local bar- 
industrial workers. gaining committees and all national 

He declared that the white col-| bargaining committees. 
Jar and professional workers num-| These workers are given the 
ber will increase in these indus-jright to have supplemental agree- 


tries and that the day may come ;ments, as part of master agree- 
when the union will see industria] ments, can vote them up or down 
workers in a minority. If the union'and can strike on them, even) 
cannot achieve the unionization of|though the industrial workers may 
white collar workers, technicians,|have accepted the contract cover-' 
engineering employees coming into|ing them. 
the union’s jurisdiction the union| The convention after a 5 hour 
will become an increasingly less.\debate supported this position.) 
effective force, he said. F ear of breaking up the union into 
He took to task the idea that craft divisions saw a minority re-| 
the industrial workers had gotten port brought forward. Also a great 
along for twenty years without the/fear that the industrial union char- 
white collar workers and couldjacter of the union was being en- 
still do so. The union has launched |dangered, was the argument of the 
a campaign to unionize white col-|minority reporters. 
lar workers and it’s in charge of} The majority argument was that 
UAW vice president Norm Mat-!with the union faced with a 50-50 
thews. Over the years little or'situation with white collar work- 
nothing was done in this field./ers in some plants, particularly) 
Now with automation, thousands aircraft, the corporations. could) 


of new workers are coming into’ win these aw: 
: groups away from the 
the industry and they are white! UAW. . | 


Michigan Idle, 175,000 
Unsoldnewcars762,000 


DETROIT.—As of March 15.) families. 
state authorities report there are} It’s also reported that 500 land| 
175,000 jobless in Michigan, with|contracts on homes have been fore- 
this city having 96,000 of that|Closed by real estate corporations | 


number, Its estim: . |since Jan. 1 because workers: 
stimated that this couldnt make the monthly pay-| 


figure in Detroit is away over! ments. 
> . es 
100,000 now and close to 200,000; The warm spring sun isn't melt- 
statewide. ing high inventories of new cars. 
In the first ten weeks of 1957) The April 1 stockpile is 762,000. 


some 18,073 workers exhausted; Meanwhile car production goes) 
'down from 642,000 in January to’ 


their unemployment compensation 578,826 in. March. The crisis 
and now either have to head for! deepens among auto sales setups 


relief stations or are to try to get,as the lots are jammed with un- 
along on loans, or living with sold 1956 and 1955 used cars. | 


PAC as important as 
Collective bargaining 


ATLANTIC CITY.—The 16th support in the UAW free speech 
Constitutional convention of the fight case which opens soon in 
 Radleeed Mek the weitere Of the Federal District court here, 


lrights commission in the Depart- 
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Investigate 
Racist WCC, 
UAW Asks 


ATLANTIC CITY.—The UAW 
convention called upon President 
Eisenhower and the Department 
of Justice to launch an immediate 
full-scale investigation of the White 
Citizens Councils. They asked the 
investigation be pinpointed in Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, South Carolina, 
Florida, or anywhere else they 
may be created. 

They also asked the president to 
insist that all public housing proj- 
ects in communities be occupied 
on a completely non-segregated 
basis. 

Also the convention rededicated 
itself to enactment of federal legis- 
lation abolishing the polltax, for en- 


actment of a federal anti-lynching 
law and establishment of a civil 


ment of Justice to police violations 
of civil rights. | 

The convention also instructed| 
every local union, its officers, bar-| 
gaining and fair practices commit- 
tees to intensify their efforts to 
reduce hiring gate discrimination, 
discrimination wherever it exists. 


Also that every local union shall 
include the UAW Model Anti- 
Discrimination clause in its con- 
trasts. 


The convention also reaffirmed 
its wholehearted support to the de-| 
cision of the U. S. Supreme Court 
outlawing racial segregation in 
schools. 


High Court To Hear 
Michigan Cases 


DETROIT — Two Michiganders 


will be heard by the United States! 


Supreme Court, appealing denat- 


uralization decisions against them- 
selves, Stanley Nowak, Mrs. Re- 
becca Maisenberg. Mrs. Stella’ 
Brown's appeal of a 6 months pris-| 
on sentence because she refused to 
testify about her husband was| 
heard April 4. Attorney George’ 
Crockett was her attorney. | 

The U.S. Supreme Court two 
weeks ago agreed to review the 
denaturalization proceedings 
against former State Senator Stan- 
ley Nowak and Mrs. Maisenberg. 
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.AUTOTOWN ALLEY 
Y THE OLD-TIMER 


ATLANTIC CITY—The UAW convention decided to issue 3 
special pamphlets to combat the propaganda campaign of the NAM. 
The pamphlets are, for wives of auto workers, on the union’s FEPC 
program for kids and a pamphlet on the UAW for use in grade and 


high schools. 


THE union will seek to sponsor “Union Days” at grade schools, 
high schools and colleges where union history, the demands for 1958 


are projected in debate against management programs. 
° o ° 


THERE were 2799 delegates to the UAW convention, from 
969 local unions, carrying some 12,673 votes. There are 1247 locals 
in the UAW and the fact that 278 local unions did not send dele- 
gates, shows the bite of unemployment. 

oO ° ° 


THE UAW conventions will now be in October instead of 
April. Every two years. 


SHORTEST speech of the convention, “writing is good but the 
85th Congress of the United States has to come up with some action 
and not promises, that is all I have to say, “delegate Matias, local 95. 

oO ° ° 

DELEGATE, “we weren't at the caucus last night, brother 
chairman, so who do we see to get the mike, we don't know’? Other 
delegates, “I waved the yellow paper brother chairman, but you still 
don’t give me the floor”. Reuther, “you have the wrong pipeline’. 

oO ° o 

THE UAW-TV program that ran daily over CKLW has been 
discontinued because ef lack of a listening audience—though it re- 
ceived a very high rating, quality wise. “Eye-Opener” UAW radio 
program has been given a very high rating on radio polls, for its 
news coverage and presentation. 

wv ° oO 

HEARD at the convention, “My daddy was in the sit-down 
strikes.” The speaker was a delegate. 

° oO oe 

THE “New Look” in UAW newspapers will be this. A weekly 
publication named, “Solidarity”. It will be 8 pages, 4 pages inside, 
will be a magazine and the 4 pages on the outside around the 4 
magazine pages will be news. There will be an Aircraft edition, an 
Agricultural one and an Auto edition, with maybe two more. It 
will be mailed to the members each week and will replace the 
monthly “United Auto Worker’. 

° ° ° 

MRS. Eleanor Roosevelt’s speech to convention, an apology 
for British and French Imperialism’s actions in the Middle East. 
Said a famine is coming in Morocco and U.S. can win that country’s 
“good will” ahead of the Soviet Union if America sends food to ease 


the famine. 
oe ° ° 


THERE are 92 unionists from outside the United States at this 
convention, many of them Socialists, who are asking many of the 


| delegates “are you a Socialist?”. Some of them took pictures of the 


two Daily Worker correspondents, George Morris and Billy Allan 


| working in the press room. 


THE National UAW Rank and File Caucus held the second 
night of the UAW Constitutional Convention was the largest held in 
more than 8 years. Some 400 delegates jammed into a hall with 
fire marshalls refusing to allow 100 more to get in. It was centered 
mostly on issues, speedup, job runaway, decentralizations, model 
clause, higher pensions. A National Steering Committee was set up. 

° oO ° 

THE night before, the Administration held its convention 
caucus. with 2,000 attending. In the old days the “reason” given for 
the calling of that caucus was to “fight the Communists”. Now the 
“reason” given is to “keep out the gangsters and corruption’. 

° : oO oO 

THE Administration Caucus calls Carl Stellato, Paul Silvers, 

Ermie Mazye, “the hot-rods of the UAW”. 
° ° ) 

ONE of the most isolated individuals at this convention is one 

Ken Eggert, International Rep, who has served as an informer for 


| the Justice Department before the SACB in Washington. Eggert 


who is paid by the UAW for servicing the workers, is only to happy 
to be “servicing” the Justice Department. This is the same Justice 
Department that is prosecuting the UAW in Detroit courts for back- 
ing U. S. Senator Pat McNamara. The civil liberties resolutions 
says the union must not be turned into informers or security officers 


we Arte Pele hay 6% ll lglg spt aint) agree in ; e 


F a Y. 
Nonna ie oe i 


a Federal Judge Frank Picard). The 
the 1% million members of the | A 9 . ve | 

; .. |convention resolution said they) Thic w; , 
union depends as much on politi-| believed the importance of wt — . ao b scale pone . for the government. So how about Eggert? 


cal action as upon collective pam trial of the UAW reaches far be- this since the famous Schneider- EOU ALITY PROGE AM FOR 


gaining. yond the rights of labor, that it is)man case of the forties. 


Organized labor is now faced of vit: +t | 
with an effort to “atomize” wiehindiees re ay Bt — Involved is the much criticized WOMEN PASSED BY UAW 
members, to disorganize them by| ‘They adopted and ’ 1 racist and, anti-democratic Walter’) ATLANTIC CITY.—The UAW} Any plan adopted to protect 
prohibiting the expenditure of| ny a ppre , and called on the McCarran Law of which the UAW| convention took note that layoffs workers from lavoffs must apply 
money to reach the voters, to deny U2ion's 1'2 million members to im-|convention called for serious re-| brought about by automation, re- eininthis a0 par th 
| Both Nowak and Mrs./location of plants, shrinking mar-' er: oe enc Women, UC 
convention decided and that equal 


the unions the right of free speech, ‘plement the following PAC pro-| rare . ‘ 
as exemplified by the government!gram for the next two Maisenberg were active in the/kets, while bringing misery to 
& a ee building of the UAW here in the thousands of UAW members has, job opportunity and protection for 
early thirties. ‘hit hardest at women workers. The women must be provided. The 


— is UAW. ‘iin ® Make PAC an all year round 
e convention supported the : : | 
Program of work; rally behind the A conference on the Walter Mc- convention said that Negro women same pay for the same job must 
Carran Act will be held, Sunday,| because of discriminatory hiring be fought for by all local unions, 


stand taken by the International liberals in Congress, state legisla- 
April 28th at 12:30 P.M. to 6 P.M | practices are the last to be hired There are 178,000 women in the 
i'UAW. 


officers in defense of the union’s|ture and local governments; work 
right under the U.S. Constitution! with other groups on reapportion- 


to the exercise of free speech in 
presenting to our members and to 
the public facts and arguments 
for and against candidates Ce pub- 
lic office. 

They rejected any suggestion 
that the union members were sec- 
ond class -citizens wiS® less right 
to such free expression than the 
multi - million dollar integrated 
newspaper-magazine-radio-TV cor- 
— monopolies which open- 
y endorse candidates and work 
actively through the slanting of 
news as well as editorials for the 
election, ‘and defeat of ‘candidates. 
y' decided te mobilize all out 


ei44¢°* 


. 


ment in line with the shift in pop- 
ulation; work for a realignement of 
political forces in U.S. and through 
such a realignment there can 
come a clear demarcation between 
the political parties standing for 
the people as opposed to a party 
representing property and privi- 
lege. 

® Convince more and more peo- 
ple to become active in politics, 
make PAC a family affair; cooper- 
ate with all labor bodies to build 
independent political machinery in 
ward, precinct, block and neigh- 


“ 


at Freedom Hall, UAW local 351, and the first laid off. 


6331 Chene St., Detroit, auspices 
Michigan .Committee -_Protection 
Foreign Born. Delegates are being 


sought from unions, fraternal or-| New England District Committee § 
ganizations, community groups, all | 


individuals are cordially invited. 


Makarios Gets Big 


Welcome in Cyprus 
ATHENS, Greece, 


Archbishop Makarios of Cyprus re- ) 


ceived a roaring welcome from the 


| 


=> , : . 
borhpod; he ‘sure everyone is reg-|rival from 1S 
istered FONMES | Yo Tocco ele OO Pretlley, (> 


people of Greece today on his ar- 
rival from 13°riion'ths ‘ 


; “4 7 
i) « ae 


British int} 


test gears | ’ 
icberexve vlisot 


Massachusetts Smith Act 
Defendants 

extend heartfelt sympathy 
to family of 


EDWARD STRONG 


our co-defendant 
His untimely death is a great 


of Communist Party 
extends heartfelt condolences 
to family of 


EDWARD STRONG 


We join thousands in mourning § 
the loss of this outstanding § 
freedom, fighter | Bie 


“ett+ (Sh 


loss to the democracy loving | 
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Fastland 
Smear of Norman 
_ In Senate Debate 


WASHINGTON-—Another dirty chapter in the Norman 


Renews 


NEW ORLEANS. — The mother 


of two tots, charged with “criminal 
anarchy” and other “subversive ac- 
tivities’, has been released on $18,- 
000 bail here. 

She is Mrs. Judy Jenkins. The 
children are Joyce Christine, two 
years and seven months old, and 
Samuel, 17 months old. 


Grady Jenkins, husband and 


case was written here last week when Senator James O. 
Eastland virtually renewed on the Senate floor the charges 


which drove the Canadian envoy 
to leap to his death in Cairo. 


Only less shocking than East- 
land’s performance, in which he 
was abetted by Sen. William Jen- 
ner (R-Ind), was the fact that no 
Senator rose to condemn the role 
of Fastland, Jenner, and the other 
members of the Senate Internal 
Security subcommittee in Norman's 
suicide, 

Only Senator Richard Neuberger 
(ID-Ore) questioned the role that 
the subcommittee had played. He 
called on the Senate for the second 
time in a week, to investigate the 
actions of the subcommittee. Not 


! 
i 


| 


' 
; 
' 


| 


father, and former auto mechanic, 
is being held under the same 
‘charges. He was not able to pro- 
vide $15,000 bail. Since he was 
already an inmate of the Dilbert 
Tuberculosis Hospital, where he 
has been a patient for a year, he 
was shackled to the bed in which 


one of his fellow-Democrats, nor fj ~ € ! 

any Republican, backed him in his Glia é 

demand. NEUBERGER 
* 

THE TWO CLOSED hearings: 
of the Senate subcommittee on 
March 12 and 21, at which the| ay. “the counsel (Morris) read 
charges against Norman had been) f;om a U. S. government executive 
repeated were “not investigations) agency security report.” 

a Ambarador Norman Ean! “an” Army. spokesman, mitted 
os ys at “an A G-2 report 
12. State Dept. personnel was| ater that" "an Army ee 


‘drawn up in 1950 had come into) 


being investigated, “We have MO soa ates Lends” The 


> reac tec: NI se ‘ - ° ° 
—— Dr. Norman, East 'N. Y. Times said this report had' 
a sa. | contained “security information” 
However, he added, renewing provided by hte FBI. 
the old charges, “the cold facts are WHILE SPECIFIC guilt has 
that a oe om time his not been established the list of the 
reer ern rotors vith oo sections! suspects, or co-conspirators, has! 
ses etd ciated” ons been extended. It now includes, 


which he referred to as “security 
reports.” At one place the record 


he lies. 


The Jenkinses are being 
cuted by under charges 


perse- 


the state authorities in Baton 
Rouge and by the parish (county) 
authorities in New Orleans, 
They are charged with having 
failed to register as Communists 
as provided under a Louisiana law. 
Mrs. Jenkins is out on $3,000 bail 
on the state charges and $15,000 
on the New Orleans charges. 
Mrs. Jenkins‘ arraignment on the 
Baton Rouge state charges, which 
was scheduled for last Wednes- 
day, has been indefinitely post- 


poned, Her arraignment on the 


|New Orleans charges is scheduled 


‘for Monday, April 22, 
The charges against Mr. and 


Mrs. Jenkins carry a maximum sen- 
tence upon conviction amounting 
to 35 years in jail and $25,000 fine 


‘Shackled To Hospital Bed As ‘Subversive’ 


‘ing the labor movement and the 
anti-segregation  stru - of -the 
Negro people. On April 3-6, 1986 
the Jenkinses appearing before the 
Senate Judiciary Su tt 
headed by Sen. James O. Eastland | 
of Mississippi, refused- to. answer 
questions about their beliefs and 
activities. 

Similar charges have been filed 
against three other persons, Hunt- 
er Pitts O'Dell and Richard and 
Winifred Feise, former residents of 
New Orleans. O'Dell was at one 
time a well known Negro leader in 
this community. The Jenkinses and 
Feises are white. 

Friends of Mr. and Mrs. Jen- 
kins urge the sending of get well 
cards and letters to Grady Jenkins, 
'Dibert Tuberculosis Hospital, 1532 


iled by each. Both have been active in aid-' Tulane Ave., New Orleans, La. 


<i 


1956 Was 


Wonderful 
For Profits 


NET INCOME of the largest 
corporations for 1956 surpassed 
the peak levels of 1955, accord- 
ing to a summary made public 
last week, 

The survey, released by the 
First National City Bank, in its 
Monthly Letter fer April, showed 
net income for 3,485 corpora- 
tions of $19.2 billion in 1956, 
compared to $18.5 billion in 
1955—an increase of 4 percent. 


In contrast to most other in- 
dustrial groups, net income in 
automobile manufacturing fell 
sharply—down 36 percent in 
1956 from 1955, reflecting the 
sag in car sales. 


BUTTE, MONT. — The agree- 
ment between the Butte School 


Board and Butte Teachers Union, | 


LABOR BATTLES ANACONDO 
IN BUTTE SCHOOL FIGHT 


‘the case in behalf of the school 
board and the local union. 


The annual election of school 


Local 332, American Federation of board trustees was held on April 
Teachers (AFL-CIO) has attracted 6, The board of seven trustees 
national attention, and has alsolare elected for three-year terms. 
heated up the School Board elec-|Three were to be elected. this year. 
tion. | Nominations may be made by any 
A year ago, the board and the caucus of at least 20 citizens. For 
union signed an agreement for the over thirty years organized labor 
current school term which includ-|in Butte has run union candidates 
ed a union security clause that under the banner of the “Inde- 
required teachers to belong to the'|pendent Party.” The other slate 
‘union, Over 300 teachers were af- (formerly the “New Party” and this 
fected.: Only eight teachers re-|time the “United Party”) is gen- 
fused to join the union; and they erally recognized as being backed 
could not be fired- because they by the Anaconda Copper Co. 
were protected by a Montana! State law requires that teachers 
teacher tenure law. So the board be notified of employment by 
withheld from these eight the $300|April 1. On March 29 the old 
a year salary increase that had school board announced its new 
been negotiated by the union. The\agreement with the Teachers 


eight non-union teachers then filed; Union for the next term. Union 


elles Shika bb citeeentionshin the Senate Internal Security sub-| 
facts: 

“There are facts off the record 
which I would not divulge on this 
floor. .. . There was a sound rea- 
son for the action that was taken”. 
by the subcommittee, presumably 
in releasing On March 14 the rec- 
ord of the secret hearing on Nor- 
man, 

“That record speaks for itself, 
he said. 

Eastland then hinted to Neuber- 
ger about facts which could not be 
disclosed: 

“{ think if the distinguished Sen- 
ator (Neuberger) knew the facts, 
any doubt on that score (that is, 
about releasing the hearing on 
Norman) would be removed.” 

Eastland read into the record a 
statement issued by Senator Ar- 
thur Watkins (R-Utah) in which 
the latter placed the responsibility 
for the release of the smears 


against Norman on the State;Dept. | 


Watkins related that on Maréh 13. 
he had confirmed by a phone call 
to the State Dept. that it had ap- 
pot the release of the March 12 
iearing record. 

* 

AT THE MARCH 12 hearing 
Robert Morris, subcommittee 
counsel, had read from security 
reports of unnamed government 
agencies. These reports, he said, 
contained evidence that Norman “is 
a Communist.” 

- State Department representa- 
tives, Eastland told the Senate, de- 
clared they had checked the sub- 
committee's information concern- 
ing Norman with the FBI. The 
department aides had confirmed 
that “the information was ac- 


curate,” he added. 


Eastland then quoted a state-) 


a suit in the local courts to com-'security was retained. All teach- 


pel payment to them of the union|ers, except th non-union eight, will 


;committee, the State Department, | 


the Army G-2, and the Federal) 
Bureau of Investigation. The most! 
prominent individuals in this ap-| 
paratus includes: Senators East- 
land, Watkins, | 


Income results for corporations 
producing for the consumer mar- 
ket included: 

Food products ______- Up 
Textile products 
Clothing, apparel 


7% 
7% 
16% 


1 


and William E. 
Jenner (R-Ind); Robert Morris; 
'Robert F. Cartwright, acting head 
of the State Department's security 


»' division, and his boss, Scott Mc-| 


_Leod, McCarthyite nominee as 
‘envoy to Eire; J. Edgar Hoover; 


and some anonymous personnel in) 


the Army G-2. 
* 

| NEUBERGER, shocked by the 
reaction in Canada to Norman‘s 
death, pleaded with the Senate to 
take some action. The day after the 
isuicide he suggested a bipartisan 
Senate committee to inquire into 
ithe Senates’ responsibility. 

| Last week he suggested, that a 
‘good place to begin would be for 
ithe Senate Foreign Relations Com- 


‘mitee to question Scott McLeod, 
‘when his nomination as ambassa- 
dor to Eire, come up for confirma- 
tion. 

Neuberger was even willing to 
have a secret investigation. If the 
leaders of the Senate, of both par- 
ties, felt that a public inquiry 
would heighten the already bad 
relations- with Canada, or if “se- 
curity arangements of a delicate or 
confidential nature might possibly 
be involved,” or “because we are 
concerned with a matter of the 
‘procedure and actions of the Senate 
itself,” then the inquiry might be 
handed discreetly. 


37% 
27% 


Shoe, leather Up 
| Chain stores, food ____Up 
| Chain stores, variety _._.Up 2% 
Department stores _._..Up 8% 
Wholesale Up 27% 

Public utilities corporations, 


} 


rates because of allegedly higher 
costs, were up Il percent in- 
cluding: 


Telep. & teleg. _..---- Up 14% 
* 


FINANCIAL institutions 
gathered $73 million more than 
in 1953. These included: 
Commercial banks ___._Up 11% 
Investment trusts 
Sales finance 
Real estate 


who are pressing for increased | 


Elec. power & gas ____Up 10% | 


salary scale. 


receive a salary increase of $325 


| The suit is awaiting trial. The With some classifications getting 


Montana Education Assoiation and|™ore. 
the National Education Associa- 
tion have field a “complaint in in- 


tervention” seeking to enter the 
case in behalf of the non-union 
teachers. The American Federa- 
tion of Teachers is seeking to enter 


<———eee 


| survey admits that the corpora- 
tion income figures do not tell 
| the whole truth. “Corporate earn- 
nings were affected by various 
accounting practices,” the March 
Monthly Letter says. 


One of these was the “accel- 
erated depreciation of plant and 
depreciation especially facilities 
for defense production.” This 
practice, permitted by loopholes 
in the tax laws, resulted in re- 
ducing earnings for tax purposes, 
and 5 reducing the amount 
taht the corporations should 
have paid. 


Another important clause 
gives authority to the “credentials 
committee’ of the union to, “re- 
view the qualifications and expe- 
rience of teachers ... for the pur- 
pose of placing them correctly on’ 
the salary shedule.” 

A week after the new agreement 
was announced, three school trus- 
tees were elected. The campaign 
of the union-backed candidates in- 
cluded opposition “to any discrimi- 
‘nation because of race, color or 
creed.” The union elected two; 
the opposition reelected. its one 
incumbent; and the unions retain 
a six to one majority on the board. 

The unions are prepared to 
fight the legal battle to a finish, 
which may well be before the Su- 
preme Court. 

For some time, all work and 
construction for the school district 


lhas had to be done by union labor. 


—eees 


The First National City Bank 


BERLIN.—The World Coun- 
cil of Peace called last week for 
an “immediate truce” in the test 
explosions of H-bombs. It de- 
manded that “these tests should 
cease. The appeal issued by 
the World Council's Bureau fol- 
lows: 

“Test explosions are now being 
carried out that release Stron- 
tium 90 into the air, contaminat- 


ing both land and water. Such 
contamination can result in can- 
cer and leukemia. The tests, if 
they go on, il for generations 
undermine the health an 
threaten the lives of men, women 
and above all the children. 
“Atomic war is certain to ex- 
terminate millions of people and 
devastate continents. No coun- 
try, no people wants such a 


eee ee 
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Phila. Quakers Ask President To Ban H-Bomb 


PHILADELPHIA. —In a letter 


will bring about a cessation of the 


ment by J. Edgar Hoover, FBI;to President Eisenhower the re-jtests and use of nuclear weapons. 


chief, that the FBI had nev2r 
made available to the subcommit- 
tee any information concerning 
Norman. 


Eastland added that the sub) 


committee “has never at any time 
requested such information from 
the FBI” and had “never at any 
time made any statement that the 
FBI has ever given us such in- 
formation.” 


cent 277th annual session of the 


“Opinions differ as to the dan- 


may be willing to accept the risk 


for its own citizens. 
“We believe that action to elim- 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the ger resulting from radioactive fall- inate the manufacture, testin 


Religious Society of Friends urg- 
ed action “to eliminate the manu- 
facture, testing and use of nuclear 


weapons.” 
letter, met by Charles 
of the Philadel- 


Darlington, cler 
“We add our voice to that of 


‘out from the tests. A number of 
‘ike age 

scientists of competence and repu- 
tation express the view that the 
fall-out already threatens serious 
biological damage to the human 
race. Even a sovereign nation 
should consider whether its sov- 
ereignty justifies it in exposin 


: and 
‘use of nuclear weapons should be 
lan immediate ste 
announced goal of total universal 
disarmament. 

“We urge further that, regard- 
less of the actions of other nations, 
the United States abandon at once 
‘the tests and the use of all wea- 


toward your 


World Peace Council Calls For H-Bomb Halt 


war. Yet it is openly being pre- 
pared. Fatalism is growing. 

“The United States and the 
Soviet Union are continuing 
their H-bomb tests. Creat Bri- 
tain is now joining in. 

“We demand that these tests 
should cease. We demand an im- 
mediate truce. 

“This would enable us to save 
the lives of our children. It 
would advance the governments 
toward agreement to eliminate 
atomic weapons and banish war 
itself. If voices are raised in 
every country they will be 
heeded. We can still avert the 
peril.” 

The bureau of: the World 
Council “ said, _ oe 
this A , we ask everyone to 
make if kndwo, to get it signed, 
or else — in any othes 
manner, by the greatest possi 
ble number of men and womes 


| of all countries,” 


phia Friends, stated: 
the World Council of Churches other nations, willy-nilly, to a peri 


‘pons of mass destruction, in order 


The bureau also announced 


| it is calling a meeting of the 
World Council of Peace June 10- 


16 in Colombo, Ceylon. 


that our country may ea 
ication to thé cause of peace. 


According to the printed record|and of the increasing number of;which they may regard as grave, 
, , 0 the hearing however, Morris] Americans, and othess ,who are, urg-jeven. though the defense .depart- 
‘ repeatedly read from decumen's ing international. agreements which ment of the experimenting nation 


> 
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Easter Bells F@ 
Ring for World The 
Ban on H-Tests 


By A. B. MAGIL 


THIS Easter Sunday the world stands on the brink of Christmas 
Island. It sounds like a joke, but it’s pretty grim. This is the name of the 
South Pacific island where the British are planning to test their first hy- 
drogen bombs—at least three of them—sometime in May. The British 
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plan is sailing into a typhoon of worldwide protests. So far London has 
ignored it all and has several ~— . —- 


Easter Tidings 


times rejected requests by the 
Japanese government that it 
suspends the tests. 

The.world movement against 
the A- and H-bombs last week 
also produced its own dramatic 
explosion: a statement from 18 
leading West German physicists, 
including four Nobel prize win- 
ners, that they would refuse to 
“take part in any way in the 
production, testing or operation 
of atomic weapons.” 

Meanwhile the only two pow- 
ers that have actually exploded 
a Hell-bomb are continuing 
their tests of nuclear weapons. 
Since April 4 four nuclear explo- 
sions have taken place on Soviet 
territory. Moscow has stated it 
is testing atomic warheads for 
tactical weapons. The United 
States will start a new series of 


8. Pi 
Virginia Gardner 
Interviews 
2 Scientists 


—On Page 5 
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tests beginning May 15 in Ne- 
vada, 
* 


FROM ail parts of the globe 
men and women — individually, 
through their organizations and 
in a few cases through their gov- 
ernments, are demanding: HALT 
THE TESTS! 

* 

GERMANY: According to the 
New York Times (April 13), the 
statement of the 18 physicists 
“was in the nature of a protest 
against the decision of the Bonn 
government to equip the new 
armed forces with tactical atom- 
ic weapons.” 

The ‘physicists. declared that a 
small country like West Germ- 
any could best defend itself and 
world peace by doing without 
atomic weapons. (Such weapons 
are scheduled to be received 
from the United States.) The sci- 
entists also pointed out: 

“Every single tactical atom 
bomb or grenade has an effect 
similar to that of the first atom 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima. 
- . « We know of no technical 
possibility of protecting the pop- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


We cannot pa 


Henry Ford II _ probabl 
doesn’t read The Worker, al- 
though a number of Ford work- 
ers do, we're glad to say. 

Young Henry and these work- 
ers don't agree often. They par- 
ticularly disagree on wages, 
hours and working conditions. 
Fortunately, these Ford work- 
ers have their powerful Local 
600 of the giant United Auto 
Workers, CIO-AFL, to. defend 
their interests. 

But Ford. workers might agree 
with what Henry II told the 
National Automobile Dealers 
Association out in San’ Francisco 


Mast Jan. 28. Said Henry,’ who 


Assignment 
U. 8. A, 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
THE BAZAARS of Sam- 
arkand where the bearded 


merchants of East and West 
traded centur- 


ies ago could 
probaly _nes- 
tle in a single 
corner of a 
single floor of 
the Coliseum 
where one 
million Amer- 
icans. will 
come to in- 
spect the 
ware of the 


modern world. 

Although I am no merchant 
I stood amdng them today as 
they cannily assessed the handi 
work and manufacture of sixty 
nations and I guarantee you — 
though I am not a public rela- 
tions man for the Fair—that you 
will -be exhilarated by _ the 
Twentieth Century splendors of 
our generation of man. 

It was apt to open with the 
“breaking of bread” rite. The 
“largest loaf ever baked” could 
well be the earmark of this Fair 
and its relation “to world peace 
and prosperity.” For three 
countries cf socialism — Polaud, 


Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia — 
brought their products here and 
I suspect that not even Harry 
Schwarz of the New York Times 
could scoff at, say, Czechoslo- 
vakias' SKODA which is as 
jaunty and streamlined a car as 
the Renaults, Citroens, Fiats, 
and Mercedes that filled your 
eye on the fourth floor. Nor 
could anyone deny that the Po- 
lish exhibit was pre-eminent in 
its devotion to art and culture 
—magnificently bound books on 
music, painting, science, archi- 
tecture. The crowds I stood 
among were mightily impressed 
by the wares of these nations 


—_—— 


~ ie 
et 


oy 
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JOHNNY HAS GONE TO THE FAIR 


where the workingmen and 
farmers are in control. 
o 

IT WAS HEARTENING to 
hear the sentiments of Zdislaw 
Lodzinski, the director of the 
Polish stand who told the press 
that his first and most vivid 
impression was the “friendliness 
and warmth” of American visit- 
ors. It is the first event of this 
kind in the United States which 
Poland has participated since 
1939. 

“It is very nice for us to have 
people come and tell us for how 
many years they have en‘oyed 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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ee el 


has a weather eye cocked on 
the potential market of 600 mil- 
lion Chinese people: . 

“In the realm of foreign af- 
fairs, particularly, an informed 
public opinion, based upon open 

i ion and adequate infor- 
mation, is am absolute essen- 

“. » « this is a time for all of 
us, regardless of political belief, 
to take a vigorous hand in the 
shaping of foreign policy.” 

For once The Worker agrees 
with Henry the Second. In fact, 
we've been saying it for a long 


‘timeiie) 


That’s why we've been print- 


ing everything we could about 
foreign policy. We've been ar- 
guing a long time for the Amer- 
ican people, and, above all, 
American labor, “to take a vig- 
orous hand in the shaping of 
foreign policy.” 

And we were glad ta see Wal- 
ter Reuther at recent UAW 
convention speak out on ques- 
tions of war and peace, on the 
H-bomb. We want to help shape 
that “informed public opinion.” 

Because The Worker wants 
exactly that we will continue to 
print. the truth about foreign 


:ipalicy. We are going to continue ° 
‘cto: expose-the ait trusts "behind 


the so-called Eisenhower Doc- 
trine. We're. going to continue 


to plump for an end to H-bomb 


tests. We're going to fight for 
peaceful coexistence and a ntw 
Geneva for world peace settle- 
ment. We're going to fight for 
a socialist world free of war, 
poverty, racism, ignorance and 
disease. 

But we can't do all these 

unless we survive. 

And that, dear readers, is the 
issue—survival. 

We. don’t like to cry havoc, 
but the bitter truth is that The 


Worker «will not survive ‘the. 
Spring unless our readers come. 


rticipate unless we survive..... 


to our assistance—swiftly. The 
$100,000 drive is hardly off the 
ground, and the subscription 
campaign has barely p the 
one-third mark. 

If you want The Worker to 
live, you know what to do—rush 
in your subscription and contri- 
bution and organize a fund-rais- 
ing affair soon. Emergency mea- 


sures are necessary! 
: * 


Checks and money orders 
should be made payable to Rob- 
ert W. Dunn, P.O. Box 231, 


Cooper, Station, New York §, 


N.Y. Rush ’em inl 


as : 


L<4 ah a aT 


® 
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Coliseum Welcomes 60 Nations 


“Bread-breaking” ceremony inaugurating the United 
States World Trade Fair at New York Coliseum: Left to 
rizht; Senator Theodore Green; actress Monique van 


ner and the Reverend Dr. Richard E. Evans, munch on 
bread from the largest loaf ever baked. Bread symbolizes 
bonds of friendship among the 60 nations participating. 


Peace 
All Dther Issues, 
Reuther Declares 


' By WILLIAM ALLAN 

ATLANTIC CITY—“None of 
the things we win at the bar- 
gaining table can defend us 
against the tragic destruction of 
the H-bomb,” United Auto 
Workers president Walter Reu- 
ther told the 16th UAW con- 
vention here. 


“All over the world the fam- 
ily of man lives in the shadow 
of the H-bomb . . . what we 
need to understand, you and I, 
. . . is that we have responsibili- 
ties that far transcend the strug- 
gle for wages and hours and 
working conditions . . . to try 
to make it possible to build a 
world in which the people can 
live in peace, one with the 
other,” Reuther said. 

“There are no defenses against 
the H-bomb. You now read in 
the paper where some politi- 
cians are talking about appro- 
priating twenty billion to forty 
billion dollars to dig under- 
ground shelters. 

“I say the only adequate de- 
fense against the H-bomb is 
peace, unconditional peace. in 


Vooren; Governor Averill Harriman; Mayor Robert Wag- 
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Rapid Industry Changes 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 
A PROGRAM to meet the problems brought on by 
rapid automation and other technological changes—speed- 
up, job-runaway and big changes in the composition of the 
workers — highlighted the debates} 
and decisions of the Atlantic City 
convention of the United Automo- 
bile Workers. 
The convention had earlier (as 
reported last- week) decided to 
place the demand for a _ shorter 


resolutions on speedup, on prob- 

lems dealing with the skilled € 
trades, technicians and white-col- fo s33qgee” 
lar workers, and a program to meet fea 4 eas 
the plant and grea Nein menace. [<0 =a 


workweek as a measure to meet THE COMPOSIT ION of the BR emt wea eo ae 
automation to the top of its de eee — peg ae Ss Bg a ee SR im « 
mands for 1958 collective bargain-| “emen ous changes taking place ES go oe ewe ie 


ing. The demands will be finalized’ ™ -¥" onan Bang Me Of the 
at a special convention in January. | 2499 elegates with voting rights, 


Next in i Figed only 811 ever attended a previous && 
= th selina wa = convention of the UAW as dele- 
gates. | 
The considerably-lowered aver- 
age age cig vy —_ evident, 
with many of the delegates sons 
Om Civil Liber ties or piadianes of the sitdown strik-|\demands for existing skills in 
The resolution on civil liberties ers of 20 years ago. Voting|tooling-up work. Thus the weight 
prepared by the auto unions ad-|strength in the convention’ has'of the influence of the skilled has 


ministration for the Atlantic City)shifted significantly to locals out-}been rags And the pressure 


convention last week is a lengthy'side Michigan, in areas to whichjof raids from building and metal 
| caft unions has increased, 


comprehensive summary of the en-;many of the plants and jobs had 
tire field. It puts the union far in gone. Also noticeable to regular! The convention was told by 
front of the labor movement on the observers at UAW conventions, Leonard Woodcock, vice-president 
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Auto Unien Paces 
Eabor Movement 


ogy, while displacing many thous- 
ands of production workers has 
created new skills or increased the 


issue. | 
It demands that people “should|/from  old-established locals nowiaircraft, that the number of white 


be punished for what they do, not | wiped out because plants have collar employes and engineers and 
what they say’ and calls for “re-| moved, been liquidated or were, technicians, has been increasing 
peal of those sections of the Smith merged in the process of monopoli-|while the number in production 
Act, the Internal Security Act of _— has been falling. The vast majority 

of the former — now 470,000 in 


1950 and such other Jaws which | 
restrict the exercise of freedom of auto, aircraft and farm implement 
— are unorganized. 


1 » 
$peccil. | 
The resolution expresses concern the new problems facing this} The convention received start- 
ling statistics showing a steep rise 


“ : ta : , 
over the recent conspiracy in-, union, and the overwhelming ma- 


THE CONVENTION as a 
Iwhole showed an appreciation o 


ighlight — 
Search for Program at Auto Parley 


* j@ @ 24 white collar employes and a de- 


ee fond new ways to implement the| mmority report charged the pro- 


‘was the absence of delegations! in charge of General Motors and) 


the world. There is no other 
defense.” 

Asked before the convention 
what he thought about the ex- 
plosion of an atom bomb, re- 
ported by the press in the Soviet 
Union, Reuther replied that -he 
wanted no more explosions and 
he hoped that we would stop 
competing with the Russians by 
setting off a bigger bomb. 


in the number of professional and 
or determination whether enough 


The report, backed by the ad-| AS MICHT be expected, the 
ministration, said that “we must Step aroused considerable fear. A 


principle of industrial unionism in| posal was a _ “backward step 
order to meet today’s problems.” | towards craft unionis.” A number 


The report further said “the pow-| of speakers on the floor were .ap- 
er of industrial unionism is Prehensive over the right of t 

strengthened, pot weakened, b its; Skilled workers to strike and act 
capacity to mobilize the special in-|Separately on issues. A number of 
terests and the particular strength; @elegates even charged the skilled 
of all groups of workers, while|™inority of higher-paid workers 


uniting them in one organization.”| W@nt still more out of the “pack- 
With that end in view, to ob-|*®° settlemgnts at the expense of 


ili “seein, eflachinn Gea tn teal, the —— workers. a 

[eestive bargaining, and to combat t eee ae . the majority 
‘raids of craft unions, the report/|S7°SS at the alternative was 
called for a change of structure to open the way to craft raiders 
[to assure that “skilled trades and favored by the companies who 
Tite) woshese often qentens ankle the return of the old divide 
engineers and technicians in plants — — , wail io 
in which there are sizeable groups oodcock observed that it Is 


; not fo renti ti 
of workers in these classifications, q end -~ a ren opie pa Sg 
shall have direct representation of} meé what workers and white- 


their own choosing as part of a]j/Collarites should do. The National 
local bargaining committees and al| Labor Relations Board favors the 


‘national bargaining committees.” employers and craftists by grant- 


.3.,\ing craft and sectional represen- 
The proposal further provided + tion elections. He observed that 


for the right of such groups tO), number of key test elections of 
negotiate _supplementary -agree-|toolroom employes of General Mo- 
ments affecting their special inter-|tors plants may well decide the 
ests, ratification of such agreements|course those workers may take in 
and. even to strike over such is-jthe industry generally. The com- 
sues. The proposal includes safe-|ing NLRB vote of 2,000 engineer- 
guards against craftist tendeneies;ing workers at Minneapolis-Honey- 
and provides for International Of-| well Regulator may well set the 
fice authorization of such strikes (Continued on Page 13) 


dictments in Cleveland in which|jority of the delegates supported 


Communist leaders are linked to 
trade union leaders for alleged vio- 
lation of Taft-Hartley non-Com- 
munist affidavits. 


The UAW welcomes the recent 


the program to meet them. 

The debate that touched on the 
most fundamental problem came 
on a report for policy and consti- 
tutional changes to deal with the 


Bids NAACP Branches Rally Behind Pilgrimage 


ROY WILKINS, at 20 W. 40 St., New York City. 


executive 
The Rev. Kilgore will be assist- 


court decisions limitting “security”|skilled trades. The skilled trades 
tests to only those with access to / question became very serious, €s- 
“truly secret information,” and de-|pecialiy since the last contract, 
mands a further narrowing in the signed in 1955, which proved to 


application of the procedures, with 
the right of the accused to face 


be very unsatisfactory to the skilled 
trades who constitute about 12-18 


the accuser. 

The resolution warns that the 
so-called Butler Bill which seeks 
to broaden the security dragnet, 
“would turn us into a nation of se- 
curity officers and stoolpigeons.” 

Demanding a “complete over- 
hauling” of the passport visa sys-. 
tem to permit wider contacts be- 
tween peoples, the resolution raps 
the denial of passports, as in the 


case of newsmen desiring to visit 
China. 


| 


resolution, 


Se | 
a 


Three” chains. 


percent of the production and 
maintenance workers in the “Big 


The ‘skilled workers then resort- 
ed to “wildcat” strikes and many 
joined a newly-established inde- 
pendent outfit calling itself the So- 
ciety of Skilled Trades. The skilled 
men pointed to the substantial] 
higher rates of pay in the - jo 
shops or mechanics under craft 
union contracts. They attributed 
their situation to lack of specific : 
representation on the bargainin 
and shop committees and charged 
domination” by the production 


se 


| er new 


of 


ol- ed in tHe offides off the N 


secretary of the NAACP, this 


week called on all NAACP 
branches to rally behind the 
Prayer Pilgrimage for Freedom 
in Washington, May 17. 

The gathering will mark the 
third anniversary of the Su- 
preme Court ruling against seg- 
regated public schools. 

Wilkins is a co-chairman of 
the Pilgrimage along with the 
Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
leader of the Montgomery bus 
boycott, and A. Philip Randolph, 
AFL-CIO vice president and 
president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleepingcar Porters. 

Meanwhile, it was announced 
that the Rev. Thomas Kilgore, 
pastor of Harlem's Friendshi 
Baptist Church, has been seaina 
executive director of the Pil- 


Fiigcmabs Reve’ heen estgblake 


agit 


ed in expediting the Pilgrimage 
by a group of regional directors, 
one of whom is the Rev. Ralph 
D. Abernathy, in Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Leaders of the Pilgrimage had 
received no word from the U.S. 
Department of Interior at press 
time concerning the application 
for permission to use the Lincoln 
Memorial as the spot where the 
estimated 50,000 pilgrims will 
assemble. Spokesmen expressed 


confidence, however, that the 
permission would be granted. 
In his call for support from — 
NAACP branches, Wilkins urg- 
ed them seek the_ participation 
in the Pilgrimage of all civil _ 
rights advocates in their. com- 
munities Ip 
transpor 1o 
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ed editor of the Illinois-DuSable}} 


on charges of violating the Smith 


~~ 


ILLINOIS 


Ben Davis Sy 
At May Day R 


CHICAGO. — The Illinois Free- : 
dom of the Press Committee an-|" 
nounced that it is sponsoring a | 2a 
May Day Rally on Friday evening}: 4 

May 3, with Benjamin J. Davis,|  ; 

former publisher of The Worker,/# 
as the main . The meeting, 
which will be held at Curtiss Hall, 
410 S. Michigan Ave. will also 
hear Sam Kushner, newly appoint- 


edition of The Worker. 

This will be the first speaking 
engagememt in Chicago for Mr. 
Davis since his release from federal 
prison, where he served a five-year 
ter mas the result of a conviction 


S| Stratton’s 4% billion dollar record 

7 ~—Ssés| bur gett submitted to the state legis- 
=. | lature is considered by many here 
S {tion to a major national office at 
=|the expense of the state’s school 
= |children and the needy. The pro- 
}*| posed cut of some 50 million dol- 
“tae = \lars in the appropriations for re- 
=. 29 | lief is considered as one of the most 
sg. & | vicious in the history of the state. | 
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STATE BUDGET HITS — 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill. — Governor 


} 


On the other hand, the budget! 


f* |as submitted to the leigslature | 
; »s | provides for the cost to the average| 
F..|Illinois family of four of about. 
8 |$425 per year in varied taxes.| 


state, it would cut the amount of is “investigating” the socalled abus- 
federal aid for Illinois schools and|es in public aid has been informed 
it would bar any — increases|by union spokesmen that many of 
in wages for teachers. the defects in the administration 
R. Sargent Shriver, Jr., isead of|of public aid is caused by the fail- 
the Chicago Board of Education|ure of the state to pay adequate 
lashed out at the budget and said/ wages and te hire sufficient person- 
that it is “pulling the rug from un-|nel for the thorough investigation 
der our school program.” He fur-|of all requests for public aid. 
ther stated “It would be necessary Many observers see the inter- 
to raise our taxes (in Chicago) just|connection of the investigation and 
to take care of 16,000 new pupils|the budget as a built in squeeze 
a year. It surely would eliminate play. By failing to provide ade- 
any hope for onetere raises. quate funds for administration of 
relief the state prevents adequate 
EVEN the State Chamber Of| examination of sail for relief. 
Commerce, certainly no friend of|/ Then by investigating the inade- 


- vice-president of the United Trans- 


Act. Ben Davis is one of the na- 
tion's outstanding Negro leaders 
and was recently reelected as a 
member of the Communist Party’s 
national committee. In past years 
he was elected as member of the 
New York City Council. 
* 


IN ITS announcement of the 
meeting, the committee stressed 
that the major issues that will be 
discussed by the speakers at the 
meeting are those around the civil 


the Illinois labor movement, will 
speak on the attempted passage of 
the “right to work’ law in Illinois: 
and the oncoming fight for the 30-| 
hour. week. 


Entertainment will be a feature! 


rights struggles and labor’s rights. 
It is expected that Sam Kushner, 
who has long been associated with 


of the meeting. Admission charge, 
will be 75 cents. The meeting is 
scheduled to start at 8 p.m. | 


Unions Prepare For 


Civil Rights 


CHICAGO. — Two Chicago) 
unions this week announced that 
they would participate in the May) 
17 protest rally in Washington for 
civil rights legislation and against 
the mounting attacks on the Negro 
people in the South. 

Eugene Frazier,’ international 
port Service Employees Union, was 
one of the Chicago participants in 
the planning meeting for the Wash- 
ington mobilization. He stated that 
it was the hope of the committee 


Rally 


would be achieved for May 17. He 
emphasized that the unity of the| 
church movement, the labor move- 
ment and the NAACP should be ef-' 
fectively mobilized as a cross sec- 
tion of American life. He stated 
that it is expected that his union) 
will participate in the mobilization. 

Leaders of the Packinghouse 
Workers Union, District 1, told The 
Worker that their union expects to 
participate in the rally in Washing- 
ton. At their district convention 
the union called on President Eis-' 
enhower “to make an official tour 


which is co-chaired by A. Phillip 
Randolph AFL-CIO vice-president, | 
Roy Wilkins, NAACP executive sec-| 
retary, and Dr. Martin Luther King, | 
of Montgomery, Ala., to bring at| 
least 20,000 people to Washington’ 
for the mobilization. 
* 


FRAZIER told the Worker that 
the united support from all groups! 
at the Washington meeting, fate. od 


him confident. that a large turnout’ 


of the South for the purpose of in- 
vestigating first hand the denial 
of basic democratic and_ social 
rights to the millions of American 
Negroes living in that area.” 

In line with the resolutions 
adopted at the convention leaders 
of the Packinghouse Union stated 
that they were confident that the| 
union would participate in the 
Washington Rally. 


Press Group Reports Gains; 
Urges 65% Mark By May Day 


CHICAGO.—Five are2s in the | side of the oy: this paper's sup.) 


city passed the 50 percent mark in 
The Worker subscription drive and 
two others were within a hair's 


‘ 


Porters reache 


the 22 sub mark. | 
The biggest weak spot in the drive 
is among the shop workers where 
only 57 out of a 350 goal has been 


breadth of the half way point as 
this issue went to press. Past the 
mid-mark were Lake Street area 
with 50 subs out of a goal of 90; 
the 9th Congressional district with 
35 out of 60 in; Albany Park just 
nosed over the mid-point with 31 
subs out of 60 sub goal; the Doug- 
Jass-Lincoln Freedom of the Press 
Club registered 20 subs, with 40 


ishown by. the electric 


thus far achieved. Some — were 
a 


workers 
during this past week. | 

The Freedom of the Press Com-| 
mittee announced that the total’ 
subs in so far is 384. The total goal 
in the sub drive is 1,000 for Illinois. 

The committee announced that 


it is aiming to complete 65 percent 


as its total drive goal; Hyde Park 


registered 47 subs of its 90 sub of the drive by May Srd at the May 


goal. 


cent total was the Lawndale area 


which has 44 subs in. This area | 


took the biggest jump during the 

t week as a result of one those 
old-fashioned but still very effec-, 
tive Sunday mobilizations. This 
helped them turn in 7 subs during 
the past week. On the Southwest 


What's On 


FILM FORUM presents “Symphony of 


Life’ lusty. * Boviet. film, about a 
woundéd y. ieee ens rebuilds hig career 


Ser ane wil 


Day Rally which it is sponsoring. 


Just one short of the 50 per; This would mean getting a total of 


|266 subs in the three-week period. 
The chairman of the committee 
urged all areas to speed up the 
tempo of their work so that this 
goal can be achieved. 


ee 


wee This figure, t ic estimated, in- 


: Pt hai tee eH 


the osama ee meng in a quecies of the relief setup the state 
cludes about $100 per year in the study made by it, that the g0v-| further cuts administration as well 


ONY wits, ernor'’s budget will result in a class-|.. pelief costs. 
payment of sales taxes room shortage of 1,200 by Septem-|~_ 


ee - e Sk. * 
lg Mas tne, estimate of, the Tl lher, 1959 instead of 875 which will] |, Pesca oer 
perturlrnney “Erna rye 3 ee es result have been the figure be-| “4 expected ¢ . ees cre 
minimum public ald needs Of the ¢. the governor’ cuts were will be many controversies in the 


state in the next two years would) 14, om renin’ Cha ‘toiaie 
be no less than $367,000,000. The] 7). J. Puffer, county schooll cor, Poongeteor ra sail 
ahr es lop ped olf $50,000,000 |. :perintendent urged the governor pre} , Be ; 
rom this figure. He also gave the 1 ‘increase the budget by 30 mil-| controversies will center around 
state legislature a green light to Cut jion dollars. This is only a part of the cuts in publie aid and those 
even this reduced figure by about | the increase that was recoom-| in the school system. It is expect- 
another 30 million dollars, when) ..ged by the state-wide State ed that the Citizens Schools Com- 
he stated that another ten percent ¢1.45) Problems Commission,! mission, the Teachers Union and 
cut could result from new econ-| .hich he heads. The commission is! others wil lenter the legislative 
— rn ‘composed of ten a and| fray. : 

‘ five citizens appointe the gov-' In coming weeks the [Illinois 
, THE GOVERNOR apparently | ernor. The sacs sa had veces meets will te a number of sep- 
is counting heavily on the atmos-| ended a 50 million increase in arate articles which will analyze 


phere being created as a result of 
the Senate Republican controlled | ° school budget. 'the state budget in terms of the 


: te ee ae | In commenting on the wage as-. ing that it has for the people 
committee “investigating” relief! + of the bul Irving Kurasch, toe Hiineis. Special articles will deal 
costs in the state. : eal representative of Local! with the crisis in the schools and 

Senator Fred J. Smith con- 73 of General Service Employees the situation among the needy. 
demned the budget out on relief. ! Union, urged that provisions be One of the articles will discuss the 


He raid: “It is inconceivable that| made in hte budget for increases special situation that surrounds 


leven the governor would arbitrarily! 5¢ ¢75 per month for case work-| the relief setup in the Negro com- 


override the honest estimates of ers on the state payroll. His union | munity. 
men who have spent their lives represents a large number of the 


giving, study and thought to these| workers in the agencies which ad- 
matters of public needs,” Senator!» inister relief funds. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Smith was referring to the ésti-| * 


mates of the Illinois Public se IT WAS revealed by the union SUPPORTS SUPREME 


Commission 
; that as a result of the low wages 
One of the disturbing features of paid to the case workers there had pgprnsndhonnsays ogyirs sine 


this section of the budget is the! been a 55 percent turnover among . ee 
fact that it will hit the Negro peo-|the case workers during the past|John W. Chapman signed the joint 
ple of the -_ very a The year. er os the a8 8 
Negro people because of job dis- | ~ ‘ch | Court decision outlawing jimcrox% 
crimination, high rents aad by = ee er — schools. i peep — 
iscriminatory housing, as well as! “— the so-ca theory Of . mberposi- 
for other sent es Senatinets a large Annual Picnic tion, ee oF gr — a 
proportion of the number of people wee have invoked in an attempt to 
receiving state aid. peop On July 7—Defense thwart the Supreme Court action. 
The Governor's budget on re- Committee Announces) The resolution which was intro- 
lief is also predicated on the theory) CHICAGO. — The annual All duced = the Senate by he  F 
that employment in the state will Nations Picnic, usually held on July Smith, Korshak, Lynch ge “a 
remain at the same level during the; 4 will be held this year on Sun- | bonati was concurred in y oe 
next two years, as in the past two day, fly 7, the Chicago Joint De- ‘state House of Representatives 
years. In the opinion of most! fonse Committee announced. It will] ‘ter passage by the Senate. 
economists as well as business}. held at Santa Fe Park, 91 and 
spokesmen this is not an accurate|\yo)f Road, where it has been held 
forecast. The layoffs and short! with greatest success in past years. 
work weeks that have hit a large} This annual Chicagoland festi- 
number of Hlinois workers during) ya} which has been a tradition for 
the past months is not taken into| over 30 years, will have all the 
account in the budget message. usual features including national 


In relation to the state’s schools; group delicacies, a popular dance 
the immediate effect of the budget|band—plus some new features add- 
recommendations if enacted into|ed. The committee hopes to hold 
law, would be threefold. It would|the biggest picnic in years. It ex- 
cause a deterioration in the already | pects to have raffle tickets in circu- 
inadequate school facilities in thellation by the end of April. 
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MAY DAY RALLY 


Curtis Hall 
410 S. Michigan Ave. 


Friday, May 3rd—8 p.m. 


MAIN SPEAKER 


BENJAMIN J. DAVIS 


Outstanding Negro Leader former publisher of The Worker 


Admission: 75 cents *« 


Entertainment 
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AUSPICES: Illinois Freedom of The Press Committee | | 
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Letter to the Editor on 
Anti-Labor Legislation 


To the Editor of the Ill Worker: 
. The proposed Illinois “right 

to work” law is a real threat to 
Illinois labor. Let there be no 
mistake about this. It is no ao- 
cident that this bill has been 
proposed as the UAW, and the 
IAM have announced their in- 
tentions to win the shorter work 
week, with no cut in take-home 
pay. It is no accident that this 
bill was introduced as layoffs 
hit Packinghouse, electrical and 
steel workers in our state. 


We think big business is seri- 
ous! The passage of the “right to 
work” law in Indiana should be 
a lesson to all of us. Big Busi- 
ness is playing for keeps. They 
are not just playing around. They 
are determined to weaken the 
Illinois labor movement. 


We, a group of shop workers 
who read The Worker regularly, 
urge all of the readers of this 
paper to immediately go into ac- 
tion to help defeat this viciously 
anti-labor measure. Here are a 
few suggestions that we would 
like to make. 

|. To all union members—find 
out all about the bill. Explain it 
tov your fellow shop workers. 
Urge your local to issue leaflets 
to the entire membership on the 
dangers of this bill. 

2. Many of us belong to non- 
labor organizations. We should 
ask them to take action against 
the bill. It is in the best interests 
of all of the people that this leg- 
islation should be defeated. 

3. We greet the statement of 
labor leaders who have spoken 
out against the bill. However, 
unless there is rank and file ac- 
tion, these statements by them- 
selves, will not be sufficient to 
influence the state legislature. 
Wires, delegations to Springfield, 
and other actions should come 
from the department, the shops 
and the locals. 

4. In many communities there 
are many people associated with 
past political action campaigns 


who have developed a relation 
with their state Senators and 
Representatives. Now would be 
an excellent time to see them 
about this bill. 

There is something for every- 
body to do. We urge all of our 
fellow readers of The Worker to 
get on the ball and join the cam- 
paign to bury this anti-labor bill. 

A Group of Chicago 
Shop Workers. 

Editor’s Note: The editorial 
Board of the Illinois Worker in 
response to numerous requests 
has gotten out a special “Fact- 
Sheet” on this bill use by its 
readers. They are available at 
The Worker oftice, Room 805, 
36 ie Randolph St., Chicago 
ES 
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BLOSSOM TIME 

NEWARK.—More than 2,000 
Japanese cheery trees will be in 
full bloom for Easter Sunday in 
Branch Brook Park in Newark. 
Both single and double blossoms 
will be out. Every year thousands 
of people—last year 80,000-take 
in the great show. Many say the 
Branch Brook Park display is even 
more - spectacular and __ beautiful 
than the famous Washington, D.C. 
festival of blossoms. But, see for 
yourself, 


Packing Union Urges 
‘Labor Holiday toStop 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO. — The 13th an- 
nual convention of District 1 of 
the United Packinghouse Work- 
ers of America called for a state- 
wide holiday of all Illinois labor 
in order to defeat the proposed 
Illinois “irght to work” law. The 
resolution adopted by the meat 
workers labels the pr 
Brydia Bill as a “right to scab” 
law. 

The convention stated, “that 
in the event such legislation is 
seriously considered by the State 
Legislature of Illinois, a state- 
wide holiday of all labor be call- 
ed by the State AFL-CIO organi- 
zations of Illinois for the pur- 
pose of mobilizing in Springfi ield 
a mass demonstration of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Illinois 
workers to stop passage of any 
such law.” The union pledged 
to mobilize its membership “im- 
mediately” against the proposed 
law. 

The district, which has 15,- 
000 members in Illinois, southern 
Wisconsin and Lake County, 
Indiana, also sharply lashed out 
at the so-called anti-picketing 
law introduced in the Illinois 
Legislature. The district offices 
reported that two years ago the 
membership of the union was 
18,000. The net loss of 3,000 
members resulted from shut- 
downs of plants and departments 
in existing plants under contract 
with the union. 

THE convention also called 
upon the International union of 


SHOP 


TALK 


The slump in auto, refrigeration, and in production of electrical 
appliances is hitting the steelworkers in this area pretty hard. At the 
South Works plant of U. S. Steel in South Chicago, 150 workers got 
layoffs and 3,000 have been:put on a four-day week as of last week. 
At the Gary sheet and tin mill of the same company, 400 got laid 
off and 5,500 have been put on the four-day week. Almost 20 per- 


cent of all U. 


S. Steel workers in this area are now on the short 


week, Youngstown Sheet and Tube is also reportde to have been hit 


by cutback in production. 


* 


LOOKS like labor is taking the lead in the celebration of Rep. 
Barratt O’Hara’s 75th birthday. Earl C. Quinn, one of the leaders of 
COPE and an official of the Railway C lerks, is secretary of the com- 
mittee for the occasion. The Congressman’s jubilee will be celebrated 
on Thursday, April 25, in the Terrace Casino of the Morrison Hotel. 


the Packinghouse Workers to 
hold a national wage and goer 
conference this year, in order to 
deal with the ever increasing 
problems of speedup, incentive 
systems and their abuses by the 
companies, and the problem of 
“runaway shops. 

Charles A. Hayes, who was 
unanimously reelected president 
of the District, denounced “la- 
bor leaders” who used the labor 
movement for personal gain. He 
vehemently condemned the Mc- 
Clellan ‘Committee as . “anti-la- 
bor.” Other speakers at the con- 
vention who denounced abuses 
within the labor movement were 
Eugene Moats, assistant. direc- 
tor of Region 14, AFL-CIO, 
Ralph Helstein, president of the 
United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, and Ellsworth Smith, 
executive secretary of the Cook 
Ceunty Industrial Union Coun- 
cil. 

The 


convention called for 


passage of the Illinois FEP law, 
the minimum wage law, increas- 
ed unemployment insurance and 
improved workmen's compensa- 
tion. 


Other action of the con- 


I II. Right-to-Work Bill. 


vention urged the adoption of 
state and national civil rights 
legislation, and called for an end 
to ségregation in housing and 
in the Chicago school system. 

ENDORS MENT. of the. 
Southern Leadership conference 
which is headed by Rev. Mar- 
tin Luther King was voted by the 
convention. The convention vot- 
Ce full support to the pilgrim- 

e now being arranged Pe May 
1 in Washington. 

The three-day convention con- 
cluded with the election of dis- 
trict officers for the coming year. 
All officers were elected unani- 
mously. In addition to Hayes 
election as district president, the 
following officers were electeed 
by the convention: 

Joseph Bezenhofer of Local 
347, and Robert Moberly of Lo- 
cal 28, vice-presidents; Jack 
Souther, Local 35 secretary- 
treasurer; Themed y Po Lo- 
cal 247, recording secretary; 
Pedro Rios, Local 519, segeant- 
at-arms; Peter Zagrodnick, Local 
40, Hattie Gardner, Local 56, 
and Julius Thomas, Local 585, 


trustees. 


Communist Party Announces 
Annual Fund-Press Drive 


CHICAGO. — The Illinois 


Communist Party last week an- 
nounced the opening of its an- 
nual fund drive. Claude Light- 
foot, chairman of the [Illinois 
CP stated that the goal that his 
party is aiming for between now 
and the 4th of July is $25,000. 
In a statement issued to the Illi- 
nois DuSable Worker he said: 


“Our recently concluded state 
convention gave a mandate to 
the newly ele 
tee to conduct a vigorous cam- 
paign against the proposed “right 
to work’ law, for the enactment 
of a state FEP and the open oc- 
ey bill. The convention 
called wpon the party to step up 
the issuing of material in regard 
to the vital issues facing the peo- 
ple of Illinois. Once again we 
must make our party a vital fac- 
tor in our city's life. Of the $25,- 


ected state commit- 


000 that is needed, $5,000 will 
be allocated to the press. We 
urge that all party members 
make donations at once and that 
all sections of the party com- 
plete the necessary planning for 
the insurance of a_ successful 
drive. Of course there are many 
progressive minded _ Illinoisans 
who will contribute to this fund 
drive when approached.” 


The Freedom of the Press 
Committee urged that all dona- 
tions to The Worker should be 
brought to the office of the 
paper, Room 805, 36 W. Ran- 
dolph Street. The Freedom of 
the Press Committee urged all 
readers to support the paper 
with contributions as soon as pos- 
sible. Checks or money orders 


should be made out to the Illi- 
nois Worker. 


City Council Calls for State FEP Law 


CHICAGO. — The Chicago 
City Council last week, by. uani- 
mous vote, called upon the Iili- 
nois General Assembly to pass 
the Equal Job Opportunity Bill 
(H.B. 185 and S.B. 129). This 
measure prohibits job discrimina- 
tion by employers, employment 
agencies, labor unions and gov- 
ernment, 

Alderman Sidney Jones (6th), 
who introduced the resolution in 
the City Council, declared. “It is 
shocking to all of us to see the 
extent of employment discrim- 
ination against N egroes and Jews, 
and even Catholics in Chicago.” 
Joining with Jones in the spon- 
sorship of the resolution were 
Aldermen William H. Harvey 
(2nd), Ralph H. Metcalfe (3rd), 
Claude W. Holman (4th), 
Leon M. Despres (5th), William 
T. Murphy (17th), Kenneth E. 
Campbell (20th), Sidney D, 
ae ae) Vito Marzullo 

»), an mour F, 
(400, Simon 


vA STUDY of iseienination in 


the Chicago area, conducted by 
the Bureau on Jewish Employ- 
ment Problems was cited by the 
sponsors of the resolution. Also 
cited as a basis for the need of 
fair employment legislation, was 
the Mayors Committee of Com- 
munity Welfare which revealed 
that “only a few companies re- 
fused to hire non-whites for pro- 
duction line jobs, but they (non- 
whites) are not being placed in 
skilled or other responsible posi- 
tions generally. Only seven com- 
panies hired Negroes in white © 
collar jobs. Twelve companies 
out of 50 interviewed indicated 
they never would hire Negroes 
under any circumstances.” 

In urging passage of the reso- 
lution Alderman Jones stated 
that, “Illinois is one of the great 
industrial states of the union and 
it is about time we joined 15 
other states and 37 cities in pass- 
ing a fair employment practices 


law.” 
* 


NINETY-EIGHT percent . of :- 
the, job orders, examined /by :the., 


Bureau on Jewish Employment 
Problems revealed that Negroes 
and other non-whites were speci- 
fically excluded. Twenty per- 
cent of the job orders excluded 
Jews and Catholics. The Bureau 
revealed that 225 government 
contractors placed one or more 
discriminatory orders. 

The text of the City Council 
Resolution follows: 

WHEREAS protection of 
equality of job opportunity of all 
persons regardless of race, color, 
religion or national origin is a 
basic right in a democratic com- 
munity; 

WHEREAS discrimination in 
employment depresses income 
levels of many underprivileged 
persons; increases public assis- 
tance rolls, retards development 
of of human skills and abilities; 


nes selene ie for Raped sat- 


prevents many young “oni 


sions: between persons : ‘belong : 


ing to different racial, religious 
and national groups; 

WHEREAS studies made by 
the Mayor’s Committee on Com- 
munity Welfare and the Bureau 
on Jewish Employment Prob- 
lems show that extensive employ- 
ment discrimination exists against 
Negroes, Jews, Catholics as well 
as persons of yarious national 
groups; 

AND WHEREAS the City 
Council has previously endorsed 
the principles of this legislation 
by the enactment of a Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Ordinance; 

THERE be it resolved that 
the City Council of the City of 


Chicago assembled on the 10th 


day of April, 1957, hereby en- 
dorses and urges the General 
Assembly of the State of Illinois 
to enact into law an Equal Job 


Opportunity Bill to prohibit em- 
ployment discrimination by em- 


ployers, employment - agencies,’ 


labor unions and government. 


: SPRINGFIELD, fil! — » Stip- 
porters of dn ‘Tindis ° 


LEm- 


ployment Practices law jammed 
the House hearing last week. 
Reuben Soderstrom, president of 
the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor urged passage of the bill 
and said this would be “a means 
of making the nation a better 
place to live in.” He stated that 
the state federation is solidly in 
support of the bill, which would 
oulaw discrimination in hiring 
by employers and would bar dis- 
crimination against Negroes and 
others by trade unions. 

Also testifying before the 
House Industry and Labor Com- 
mittees was- Rev. L. C. Thomas 
president of the Springfield 
NAACP; Lloyd Davis of the In- 
terracial Council of Chicago, 
John B. Metzenberg, 
of Bureau on Jewish Employ- 
ment Problems; and _ Francis 
McPeek, executive director of 
the Chicago Commission. on ia 
man. Relations... . 

Opponents, of the bill are 

scheduled to be heard on May 
Ist ‘before the same committee, . 
it'was announced, 
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By A. B. MAGIL 


THIS Easter Sunday the world stands on the brink of Christmas - 
Island. It sounds like a joke, but it’s pretty grim. This is the name of the 
South Pacific island where the British are planning to test their first hy- 
drogen bombs—at least three of them—sometime in May. 
plan is sailing into a typhoon of worldwide > protests. 


‘Easter Tidings 


The British 
So far London has 


ignored it all and has several 
times rejected requests by the 
Japanese government that it 
suspends the tests. 

The world movement against 
the A- and H-bombs last week 
also produced its own dramatic 
explosion: a statement from 18 
leading West German physicists, 
including four Nobel prize win- 
ners, that they would refuse to 

“take part in any _ way in the 
production, testing or operation 
ef atomic weapons.” 

Meanwhile the only, two pow- 
ers that have actually exploded 
a Hell-bomb are continuing 
their tests of nuclear weapons. 
Since April 4 four nuclear explo- 
sions have taken place on Soviet 
territory. Moscow has stated it 
is testing atomic warheads for 
tactical weapons. The United 

_ States will start a new series of 


ae tag | 
Virginia Gardner 
Interviews 
2 Scientists 


—On Page A 


= 


tests beginning May 15 in Ne- 
vada. 
* 

FROM ail parts of the globe 
men and women — individually, 
through their organizations and 
in a few cases through their gov- 
ernments, are demanding: HALT 


THE TESTS! 


. at, 


—e , 


JOHNNY HAS GONE TO THE FAIR 


and 


+. 


* 

GERMANY: According to the 
New York Times (April 13), the 
statement of the 18 physicists 
-“was in the nature of a protest 
against the decision of the Bonn 


Assignment 
U.S. A. 


Czechoslovakia — where the 


government to equip the new 
armed forces with tactical atom- 
ic weapons.” 

The physicists declared that a 
small country like West Germ- 
any could best defend itself and 
-world peace by doing without 
_atomic weapons. (Such weapons 
are scheduled to be received 
from the United States.) The sci- 
entists also pointed out: 

“Every single tactical atom 
bomb or grenade has an effect 
similar to that of the first atom 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima. 
. . » We know of no™ technical 
possibility of protecting the pop- 

sien on Page 13) 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
THE BAZAARS of Sam- 
arkand where the bearded 


merchants of East and West 
traded centur- 


ies ago could 
probaly nes- 
tle in a single 
corner of a 
single floor of 
the Coliseum 
where one 
million Amer- 
icans. will 
come to in- 
spect the 
ware of the 


modern world. 

Although I am no merchant 
I stood among them today as 
they cannily assessed the handi 
work and manufacture of sixty 
nations and I guarantee you — 
though I am not a public rela- 
tions man for the Fair—that you 
will be exhilarated by the 
Twentieth Century splendors of 
our generation of man. 


It was apt to open with the 
“breaking of bread” rite. The 
“largest loaf ever baked” could 
well be the earmark of this Fair 
and its relation. “to world peace 
and prosperity.” For three 
countries cf socialism — Poland, 


Yugoslavia, 
brought their products here and 
I suspect that not even Harry 
Schwarz of the New York Times 
could scoff at, say, Czechoslo- 
vakia's SKODA which is as 
jaunty and streamlined a car as 
the Renaults, Citroens, Fiats, 
and Mercedes that filled your 
eye on the fourth floor. Nor 
could anyone deny that the Po- 
lish exhibit was pre-eminent in 
its devotion to art and culture 
—magnificently bound books on 
music, painting, science, archi- 
tecture. The crowds I stood 
among were mightily impressed 
by the wares of these nations 


workingmen 
farmers are in control. 
. 


IT WAS HEARTENING to 
hear the sentiments of Zdislaw 
Lodzinski, the director of the 
Polish stand who told the press 
that his first and most vivid 
impression was the “friendliness 
and warmth” of American visit- 
ors. It is the first event of this 
kind in the United States which 
Poland has participated since 
1939. 

“It is very nice for us to have 
people come and tell us for how 
many years they have enjoyed 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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“We cannot participate unless we survive..... 


Henry Ford II probably 
_doesn’t read The Worker, al- 
though a number of Ford work- 
ers do, were glad to say. 

Young Henry and these work- 
ers don't :a often. They par- 
ticularly disagree on wages, 
hours and at « a conditions. 
Fortunately, these Ford work- 
ers have their powerful Local 
600 of the t United Auto 
Workers, CIO-AFL, to defend 
their interests. 

But Ford workers might agree 
with what Henry II told the 
National Automobile Dealers 
“Association ‘out in San Fraticisco 
dase Jan. 28.+Said ‘Henry,: who 


has a weather eye cocked on 
the potential market of 600 mil- 
lion Chinese. people: 

“In the realm of foreign af- 
fairs, particularly, an informed 
public opinion, based upon open 
discussion and adequate infor- 
mation, is an absolute essen- 
tial. 

“. .. this is a time for all of 
us, regardless of political belief, 
to take a vigorous hand in the 
shaping of foreign policy.” 

For once The Worker agrees 
with Henry the Second. In fact, 
we ve seas re ey it for a long 


UThat’ why walniies print: 


‘to expose the oil trusts: 


ing everything we could about 
foreign policy. Weve been ar- 
guing a long time for the Amer- 
ican people, and, above all, 
American labor, “to take a vig- 
orous hand in the shaping of 
foreign policy.” 
And we were glad to see Wal- 
ter Reuther at the recent UAW 
convention speak out on ques- 
tions of war and peace, on the 
H-bomb. We want to help shape 
that “informed public opinion. 
Because The Worker wants 
exactly that we. will continue to 
print the truth about - foreign 


the so-called Eisenhower Doc- 
trine. Were going to continue 
to plump for an end to H-bomb 
tests. We're going to fight for 
peaceful coexistence and a ntw 
Geneva for world peace settle- 
ment, We're going to fight for 
a socialist world free of war, 
poverty, racism, ignorance and 
disease. 

But we can't do all these 
things unless we survive. 

And that, dear readers, is the 
issue—survival. 

We don't like to cry havoc, 
but the bitter truth is that The 


‘policy.:We are going to: continue:, :; Worker: : will. not; survive. the. 
behind: |: -Spring-unless. our readers: come*! » ‘NY. “Rush ’em in} 


to our assistance—swiftly. The 
$100,000 drive is hardly off the 
ground, and the subscription - 
campaign has barely passed the 
one-third mark. 

If you want The Worker to 
live, you know what to do—rush 
in your subscription and contri- 
bution and organize a fund-rais- 
ing affair soon. Emergency mea- 
sures are err “ai 


Checks and money orders 
should be made payable to Rob- 
_ert W. Dunn, P.O. Box 231, 

_ Station, New York 4, 
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Peace Surpasses 
|All Dther Issues, 

Reuther Declares 
By WILLIAM ALLAN 

ATLANTIC CITY—“None of 
the things we win at the bar- 
gaining table can defend us 
against the tragic destruction of 
the H-bomb,” United Auto 
Workers president Walter Reu- 
ther told the 16th UAW con- 
vention here. 

“All over the world the fam- 
ily of man lives in the shadow 
of the H-bomb . . . what we 
need to understand, you and I, 
. . » is that we have responsibili- 
ties that far transcend the strug- 
gle for wages and hours and 
working conditions . . . to try 
to make it possible to build a 
world in which the people can 
live in peace, one with the 
other,” Reuther said. 

“There are no defenses against 
the H-bomb. You now read in 
the paper where some politi- 
cians are talking about appro- 
priating twenty billion to forty 
billion dollars to dig under- 
ground shelters. 

“I say the only adequate de- 
fense against the H-bomb is 
peace, unconditional peace in 
the world. There is no other 


e @ | ® 6 defense.” 
| Asked before the convention 
| what he thought about the ex- 
| plosion of an atom bomb, re- 
ported by the press in the Soviet 


— | | Union, Reuther replied that he 
> . : | wanted no more explosions and 
COT (Or TOM GC AUTO POTTEY | ic! in seve sn 
ae | competing with the Russians by 


| setting off a bigger bomb. 
By GEORGE MORRIS Se ee in the number of professional and , ne m 
oS ~~ =... = white collar employes and a de-' or determination whether enou 
_A PROGRAM to meet the problems brought on by - he cline of production workers, al-| of a basis exists for such special 
rapid automation and other technological changes—speed- a... though output has climbed by, “self-determination.” 
up, job-runaway and big changes in the composition of the 


i oe leaps and bounds. si * 
workers — highlighted the debates ~~ a ee Lor : 3 AS MIGHT be expected, the 
and decisions of the Atlantic City 7esolutions on speedup, on prob- i Me i 


Y= +23 The report, backed by the ad | me Air A 
: 7% * ministration, said that “we must 5©P aroused Considerable ear. 
convention of the United Automo-lems dealing with the skilled 
bile Workers. 


*™»..2 find new ways to implement the ™nonty report charged the pro- 

“=<. principle of industrial unionism in’ POS@4 | was a backward step 
The convention had earlier (as 
reported last week) decided to! 


“«@ order to meet today’s problems.” , towards craft unionis.” A number 
place the demand for a shorter 
workweek as a measure to meet 


> The report further said “the pow- | Of speakers on the floor were P- 
automation to the top of its de-/convention itself underscored the Ese SN 
mands for 1958 collective bargain- © emendous changes taking place SSR cg 


Soe ememng 8R: S ) a ag 
teem ser of industrial unionism is ee over the right of 
e% . strengthened, not weakened, by its; ° illed workers to strike and act 
ing. The demands will be finalized|™_ the automotive —, Of the re ce 
at a special convention in January. 2,799 delegates with voting rights, }.~— 


Bee capacity to mobilize the special in- Separately on issues. A number of 
5. Capacity a telegates even charged the skilled 
Next in line of interest were the OMly 811 ever attended a previous tial 
si: Ba “7 convention of the UAW as dele- 


—— 


ner and the Reverend Dr. Richard E. Evans, munch on 
bread from the largest loaf ever baked. Bread symbolizes 
bonds of friendship among the 60 nations participating. 


“Bread-breaking” ceremony inaugurating the United 
States World Trade Fair at New York Coliseum: Left to 
right; Senator Theodore Green; actress Monique van 
Vosren; Governor Averill Harriman; Mayor Robert Wag- 


=_ — — — —_——_—_- — — C+ 
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a technicians and white-col- bee r 

lar workers, and a program to meet f) a3 ius 

the plant and job-runaway menace. Bex... 
. 


THE COMPOSITION of the F- 
ate: Bry See 


§ terests and the particular strength | ““*5¢ | 
of all groups of workers, whjle| minority of higher-paid workers 


uniting them in one organization.” Want still more out of the “pack- 


With that end in view, to ob-| “°° settlements at the expense of 


tage : ae ‘the production workers. 
tain “more effective tools” in col-; The supporters of the majority 


se WOODCOCK 
gates. : a “mrs at | 
Auto Union Paces The considerably-lowered aver-jogy, while displacing many thous-| ective bargai 2 and to combat) + essed at the alternative was 
‘raids of craft unions, the report! 
to open the way to craft raiders 


E.abor Moovenremt, ace age level was clearly evident,/ands of production workers has led { “a a ge | 
he ide with many of the delegates sons created new skills or increased the ns von a « * ’ th = "| favored by the companies. who 
On Civil Liberties |, daughters of the sitdown strik-|demands for existing skills in|‘, *8sure that “skilled trades and) vane the return of the old divide 
The resolution on civil liberties ers of 20 years ago. Voting/tooling-up work. Thus the weight «spl ad tesietiaina ae aaa rule days. 
prepared by the auto union’s ad- strength in the convention has of the influence of the skilled has) i, OC rmaetigtamger srs." ams al Woodcock observed that it is 
ministration for the Atlantic City|shifted significantly to locals out- been increasing. And the pressure! Te weseni: tek Miuea pr Sts ‘not for a convention resoiution to 
convention last week is a lengthy|side Michigan, in areas to whichjof raids from building and metal sia) have -dirneh veneanentation of | cetermine what workers and white- 
comprehensive summary of the en- many of the plants and jobs had ‘caft unions has increased. their mi I Ht part of ]] Collarites should do. The National 
tire field. It puts the union far in'gone. Also noticeable to regular! The convention was told by local bargaining committees and af] | Labor Relations Board favors the 
front of the labor movement on the observers at UAW _ conventions, Leonard Woodcock, vice-president)» atigna] bargaining ciibaieiliitieaiia » employers and craftists by grant- 
issue. was the absence of delegations|in charge of General Motors and) Th : ; 1 furth aa 4 ing craft and sectional represen- 
It demands that people “should from old-established locals now aircraft, that the number of white’ . er proves} tation elections. He observed that 
be punished for what they do, not}wiped out because plants have collar employes and engineers and|for the right of such groups to}2 number of key test elections of 


what they say” and calls for “re-| moved, been liquidated or were technicians, has been increasing negotiate .supplementary -agree-/toolroom employes of General Mo- 
peal of those sections of the Smith merged in the process of monopoli-|while the number in production| ments affecting their special inter-|tors plants may well decide the 
Act, the Internal Security Act of} zation. has been falling. The vast majority’ ests, ratification of such agreements course those workers may take in 
1950 and such other laws which| e ‘of the former — now 470,000 in| and even to strike over such is-}the industry generally. The com- 
restrict the exercise of freedom of THE CONVENTION as_ a.auto, aircraft and farm implement|sues. The proposal includes safe-|ing NLRB vote of 2,000 engineer- 
speech.” whole showed an appreciation of|— are ‘unorganized. guards against craftist tendencies,ing workers at Minneapolis-Honey- 

The resolution expresses concern the new problems facing this) The convention received start-|and provides for International Of-|well Regulator may well set the 
over the recent “conspiracy” in- union, and the overwhelming ma- ling statistics showing a steep rise fice authorization of such strikes (Continued on Page 13) 


—— Cleveland in which jority of the delegates supported i: ae 
-ommunist leaders_are linked to|the program to meet them. e Ls ad * 
trade union leaders for alleged vio-| The debate that touched on the Bids FR AACP Br anches Rally Re ind Pilgrime 
Jation of : aft-Hartley non-Com-'most fundamental problem came - ) 
munist affidavits. lon a report for policy and consti- t 20 W. 40 St. N Ci | 
The UAW weélcomes the recent!tutional changes to deal with the The Rev ‘Tien bese. Bean t | 
court decisions limitting “security” skilled trades. The skilled trades ed in exped iting the Pilgrimage 
by a group of regional directors, 


tests to only those with access to;question became very seriqus, es- 
truly secret information,” and de-'pecially. since the last contract, one of whom is the Rev. Ralph 


ee 


—— ——— 
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ROY WILKINS, executive 
secretary of the NAACP, this 


week called on all NAACP 
branches to rally behind the 


mands a further narrowing in the signed in 1955, which proved to 
application of therprocedures, with be very unsatisfactory to the skilled 
the right of the accused to face'trades who constitute about 12-13 


the accuser. | percent of the production and 
The resolution warns that the|maintenance workers in the “Big 
so-called Butler Bill which seeks! Three” chains. | 
to broaden the security dragnet,| The skilled workers then resort- 
vould turn us into.a nation of se-'ed to “wildcat” strikes and many 
curity officers and stoolpigeons.” joined a newly-established inde- 
Demanding a “complete over-! pendent outfit calling itself the So- 
hauling” of the passport visa sys- ciety of Skilled Trades. The skilled 
tem to permit wider contacts be-'men pointed to the substantiall 
tween peoples, the resolution raps higher rates of pay in the iob 
the denial of passports, as in the|shops or mechanics under craft 
case of newsmen desiring to visit| union contracts. They attributed 
China. ; their situation to lack of specific 
Congressional committees and representation on the bargaining 
their state counterparts, continue and shop committees and charged) 
to act as prosecutor, judge and|“domination” by the production 
jury in investigations unre workers. , 


any legislative Purpose,” be EAR 
resolution, —_ig8tjr J Dieter ti bby 


sed | 


| regated. 


Prayer Pilgrimage for Freedom 
in Washington, May 17. 

The gathering will mark the 
third anniversary of the Su- 
preme Court ruling against seg- 
schools. 

Wilkie is a co-chairman of 

e along with the 

Luther King, Jr., 

Montgomery bus 
boycott, and A. Philip Randolph, 
AFL-CIO vice president and 
president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleepingcar Porters. 


Meanwhile, it was announced 
that the Rev. Thomas Kilgore, 
pastor of Harlem’s Friendshi 
Baptist Church, has been name 
executive director of the — Pil- 


D. Abernathy, in Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Leaders of the Pilgrimage had 
received no word from the U.S. 
Department of Interior at press 
time concerning the application 
for permission to use the Lincoln 
Memorial as the spot. where the 
estimated 50,000 pilgrims will 
assemble. Spokesmen expressed 
confidence, however, that the 
permission would be granted. 

In his call for support from 
NAACP branches, Wilkins: urg- 
ed them seek the participation 
in the Pilgrimage of. all ‘civil 
rights advocates in their com- 
munities and to help in making. 
transp | 


Se innk af tuk 


vulgar “adi” 
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MICHIGAN 


UAW warns white collar & 
Workers must be organized 


‘collar workers. 

The structure of the union’s col- 
lective bargaining is to be — 
to assure that apprenticeable 


ATLANTIC CITY— The neces- 
sity of organizing white collar 
workers into the UAW was made 
the point of a speech by UAW 
vice-president Leonard Woodcock'skilled trades and related workers, 
at (the recent convention. He/office workers, engineers and: tech- 
pointed out that in the big aircraft nicians in plants. in which there 
plants where 220,000 work, andlare sizeable groups of workers in 
where UAW has organization these classifications, shall have di- 
white collar workers and profes-jrect representation of their own 
sionals are on a 50-50 basis with choosing as part of all local bar- 
industrial workers. gaining committees and al] national 

He declared that the white col-'bargaining committees. 
lar and professional workers num-| These workers are given the 
ber will increase in these indus-|right to have supplemental agree- 
tries and that the day may come'ments, as part of master agree- 
when the union will see industria] | ments, can vote them up or down 
workers in a minority. If the union'and can strike on them, even 
cannot achieve the unionization of, though the industrial workers may 
white collar workers, technicians,|have accepted the contract cover- 
engineering employees coming into ing them. 

e union’s jurisdiction the union! The convention after a 5 hour 
will become an increasingly Jess debate supported this position. 
effective force, he said. ‘Fear of breaking up the union into 

He took to task the idea that'craft divisions saw a minority re- 
the industrial workers had gotten'port brought forward. Also a great 
along for twenty years without the|fear that the industrial union char- 
white collar workers and could acter of the union was being en- 
still do so. The union has launched dangered, was the argument of the 
a campaign to unionize white col-;minority reporters. 
lar workers and its in charge of| The majority argument was that 
UAW vice president Norm Mat-|with the union faced with a 50-50 
thews. Over the years little or'situation with white collar work- 


A 


Investigate 
Racist WCC, 
UAW Asks 


ATLANTIC CITY.—The UAW 
convention called upon President 
Eisenhower and the Department 
of Justice to launch an immediate 
full-scale investigation of the White 
Citizens Councils. They asked the 
investigation be pinpointed in Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Alabama, Arkan- 
lsas, Louisiana, South Carolina, 
‘Florida, or anywhere else they 
may be created. 

They also asked the president te 
insist that all public housing proj- 
ects in communities be occupied 
on a completely non-segregated 
basis. 

Also the convention rededicated 


itself to enactment of federal legis- 
lation abolishing the polltax, for en- 


nothing was done in this field.jers in some plants, particularly 
Now with automation, thousands aircraft, the corporations could, 
of new workers are coming into'win these groups away from the 
the industry and they are white! UAW. 


Michigan Idle, 175,000 
Unsoldnewcars762,000 


DETROIT.—As of March 15, 
state authorities report there are 
175,000 jobless in Michigan, with 
this city having 96,000 of that 
number. Its estimated that this 
figure in Detroit is away over 
100,000 now and close to 200,000 


statewide. ing high inventories of new cars. 

In the frst ten weeks of 1957;The April 1 stockpile is 762,000. 
some 18,073 workers exhausted) Meanwhile car production goes 
their unemployment compensation own from 642,000 in January to 


978,826 in March. The crisis 
and now either have to head for deepens among auto sales setups 
relief stations or are to try to get 


PAC as important as 
Collective bargaining 


ATLANTIC CITY.—The 16th support in the UAW free speech 


Constitutional convention of the fight case which opens soon in 


UAW declared that ithe Federal District court here 
ow vow ebmgoorese. (Federal Judge Frank Picard). The 


the 1% million members of the : " 

union depends as much on politi- believed tp 8 ae mel ~# a 

cal action as upon collective bar-\t7i2) of the UAW reaches far be- 

Pian T : yond the rights of labor, that it is 
Organized labor is now faced of vital concern to all citizens who 

with an effort to “atomize” union believe in free speech. 

members, to disorganize them by They adopted and called on the 


ohibiting the expenditure of| . , ae 
some to Be the <9 oi to deny, UU0"s 1’2 million members to im- 


the unions the right of free speech, | plement the following PAC pro- 
as exemplified by the government gram for the next two years; 
indictment of the UAW. © Make PAC an all year round 
The convention supported the program of work; rally behind the 
stand taken by the International/|liberals in Congress, state legisla- 
officers in defense of the union's ture and local governments; work 
right under the U.S. Constitution with other groups on reapportion- 
to the exercise of free speech in| ment in line with the shift in pop- 
presenting to our members and to/ ulation; work for a realignement of 
the public facts and arguments! political forces in U.S. and through 
for and against candidates for pub-'such a realignment there can 
lic office. come a clear demarcation between 
They rejected any suggestion|the political parties standing for 
thet the union members were sec- 
ond class citizens with less right 
to such free expression than the 
multi - million dollar mtegrated 
newspaper-magazine-radio-TV cor- 


families. 


It's also reported that 500 land 
contracts on homes have been fore- 
closed by real estate corporations 
since Jan. 1 because workers 
couldn't make the monthly pay- 
ments. 


The warm spring sun isn't melt- 


representing property privi- 


lege. 


the people as opposed to a party 


® Convince more and more peo- 


actment of a federal antilynching 
law and establishment of a civi 
rights commission in the Depart- 
ment of Justice to police violations 
of civil rights. 

The convention also instructed 
every local union, its officers, bar- 
gaining and fair practices commit- 
tees to intensify their efforts to 
reduce hiring gate discrimination, 
discrimination wherever it exists. 

Also that every local union shall 
include the UAW Model Anti- 
Discrimination clause in its con- 


trasts. 

The convention also reaffirmed| 
its wholehearted support to the de- 
cision of the U. S. Supreme Court} 
outlawing racial segregation in 
schools. | 


High Court To Hear 
Michigan Cases 


DETROIT — Two Michiganders 
will be heard by the United States 
Supreme Court, appealing denat- 
uralization decisions against them-' 
selves, Stanley Nowak, Mrs. Re- 
becca Maisenberg. Mrs. ‘Stella 
Brown's appeal of a 6 months pris- 
on sentence because she refused to 
testify about her husband was 
heard April 4. Attorney George 
Crockett was her attorney. 

The U.S. Supreme Court two) 
weeks ago agreed to review the 
denaturalization proceedings 
against former State Senator Stan- 
ley Nowak and Mrs. Maisenberg. 
This will be the first time the High 
Court will review such issues as 
this since the famous Schneider- 
man case of the forties. 

Involved is the much criticized 


racist and anti-democratic Walter 
McCarran Law of which the UAW 
convention called for serious re- 
vision. Both Nowak and Mrs. 
|Maisenberg were active in the 
‘building of the UAW here in the 
early thirties. 


A conference on the Walter Mc- 
Carran Act will be held, Sunday, 
April 28th at 12:30 P.M. to 6 P.M. 
at Freedom Hall, UAW local 351, 
6331 Chene St., Detroit, auspices 
Michigan .Committece -Protection 
Foreign Born. Delegates are being 
sought og unions, fraternal or- 
ganiza community greups, all 
individuals are cordially invited. 


ate. monopolies which open- 
8 endorse candidates and work 
actively through the slanting of 
news as well as editorials for the 
election and defeat of candidates. 
They decided to mobilize all qut, 
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~G!AUTOTOWN ALLEY 


: THE OLO-TIMER 
ATLANTIC CITY—The UAW convention decided to issue 3 
special pamphlets to combat the propaganda campaign of the NAM. 


The pamphlets are, for wives of auto workers, on the union’s FEPC 
program for kids and a pamphlet on the UAW for use in grade and 


high schools. 2 


THE union will seek to sponsor “Union Days” at grade schools, 
high schools and colleges where union history, the demands for 1958 


are projected in debate against management programs. 
° ° ° 


~~ 


THERE were 2799 delegates to the UAW convention, from 
969 local unions, carrying some 12,673 vetes. There are 1247 locals 
in the UAW and the fact that 278 local unions did not send dele- 
gates, shows the bite of unemployment. 
THE UAW conventions will now be in October instead of 
April. Every two years. 


° ° 


SHORTEST speech of the convention, “writing is good but the 
85th Congress of the United States has to come up with some action 
and not promises, that is all I have to say, “delegate Matlas, local 95. 

° oe °o 

DELEGATE, “we weren't at the caucus last night, brother 
chairman, so who do we see to get the mike, we dont know ? Other 
delegates, “I waved the yellow paper brother chairman, but you still 
don't give me the floor”. Reuther, “you have the wrong pipeline’. 

oO -) 2 


THE UAW-TV program that ran daily over CKLW has been 
discontinued because of lack of a listening audience—though it re- 
ceived a very high rating, quality wise. “Eye-Opener” UAW radio 
program has been given a very high rating on radie polls, for its 
news coverage and presentation. 

°o 

HEARD at the convention, “My daddy was in the sit-down 
strikes.” The speaker was a delegate. 

o o 


° 


THE “New Look” in UAW newspapers will be this. A weekly 
publication named, “Solidarity”. It will be 8 pages, 4 pages inside, 
will be a magazine and the 4 pages on the outside around the 4 
magazine pages will be news. There will be an Aircraft edition, an 
Agricultural one and an Auto edition, with maybe two more. It 
will. be mailed to the members each week and will replace the 
monthly “United Auto Worker’. 


o 


MRS. Eleanor Roosevelt’s speech to eonvention, an apology 
for British and French Imperialism’s actions in the Middle East. 
Said a famine is coming in Morocco and U.S. can win that country’s 
“good will” ahead of the Soviet Union if America sends food to ease 


the famine. 


THERE are 92 unionists from outside the United States at this 
convention, many of them Socialists, who are asking many of the 
delegates “are you a Socialist?”. Some of them teok pictures of the 
two Daily Worker correspondents, George Morris and Billy AHan 


working in the press room. 


THE National UAW Rank and File Caucus held the second 
night of the UAW Constitutional Convention was the largest held in 
more than 8 years. Some 400 delegates jammed into a hall with 
fire marshalls refusing to allow 100 more to get in. It was centered 
mostly on issues, speedup, job runaway, decentralizations, model 


clause, higher pensions. A National Steering Committee was set up. 
oO co) o 


THE night before, the Administration held its convention 
caucus, with 2,000 attending. In the old days the “reason” given for 
the calling of that caucus was to “fight the Communists”. Now the 
“reason” given is to “keep out the gangsters and corruption’. 

° ° o 

THE Administration Caucus calls Carl Stellato, Paul Silvers, 

Ernie Mazye, “the hot-rods of the UAW”. 
c — ° 

ONE of the most isolated individuals at this convention is one 
Ken Eggert, International Rep, who has served as an informer for 
the Justice Department before the SACB in Washington. Eggert 
who is paid by the UAW for servicing the workers, is only to happy 
to be “servicing” the Justice Department. This is the same Justice 
Department that is prosecuting the UAW in Detreit courts for back- 
ing U. S. Senator Pat McNamara. The civil liberties resolutions 
says the union must not be turned into informers or security officers 
for the government. So how about Eggert? 


EQUALITY PROGRAM FOR 
WOMEN PASSED BY UAW 


ATLANTIC CITY.—The UAW job opportunity and protection for 
convention took note that layoffs}women must be provided. The 
brought: about by. automation, re-|same pay for the same job must 
location of plants, shrinking mar-|be fought for by all local unions. 
kets, while bringing misery to/There are 178,000 women in the 
thousands of UAW members has} UAW. 
hit hardest at women workers. The! ‘The convention resolved; no con- 
convention said that Negro women} tract to be signed that discrim- 
because of discriminatory hirin | inates against women workers or 
practices are the last to hired any other segment or group in the 
and the first laid off. lunion; that all local unions must 
Any plan adopted to protect} have “equal pay for equal work 
workers from layoffs must apply 
equally to men and women, the 


clause in contracts; that the model 
convention decided and that equal 


all contracts. 


maternity clause be negotiated in 


i ud 
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AW goals: shorter work we 


ATLANTIC CITY—The Legisla- 
tive Program of the UAW for the 
next two years covers $2 issues 
effecting the welfare and needs of 
the American people. Some high- 
lights of that program are: 


Continue to oppose Universal) 
Miltary Training . .. UMT is con- 
trary to our nation’s historic prin- 
ciples and policies; Investigate in- 
justices and abuse suffered by Fed- 
eral workers and others under 
loyalty and security laws; urge 
Congress to set aside equal free 
time for Federal, state, local can- 
didates of all bonafide political 
parties by amending the Federal 
Communications Act. 

Carry on the fight in the 85th 
Congress and 1958 elections for 
majority rule, for a Federal FEPC,, 
anti-lynch, anti-poll tax, equal ac- 
comodation and other civil rights 
legislation with particular stress on 
the right to vote and security of 
the person. 

Amend 
Immigration 
Act to remove inequitable, arbi- 
trary and discriminatory provisions 
which now operate against Jews, 
Catholics, Negroes, Southeast Eu-; 
ropean Nationals and others and | 
which treats naturalized citizens 
as second class persons, subject _to) 
revocation of citizenship and de-| 
portation. 

To liberate civil rights and all 
other legislation from the contin- 
ued threat of filibusters, the U.S. 
Senate must change Rule 22 so as 
to provide for the breaking of a 
filibuster by majority vote. 


the McCarran-Walter 


| 
| 


Chrysler workers. GM has higher! 


Reenact the GI Bill of Rights, 


Delegate seek program 
for 5/7 speedup, runaway 


ATLANTIC CITY— During the 
debate on the collective bargaining 
program for 1958, a delegate from 
Detroit’s East Side, Local 212, 
Emest Mazey, said there ought to 
be a special resolution entitled, 
“1957 Bargaining Program.” 

He said that the problem of job 
transfers, ihn Ge ia and 
speedup have hit Local 212 like’ 
the plague itself. That in his local 
they are engaged in a struggle with 
Chrysler and the union refuses to 
let the company move dies and 
other equipment out of the plants, ' 
so jobs can be saved from runa- 
ways. 


Also he said the Chrysler work-|he considered that concept has to’ 
and Naturalization|®?S 4°¢ confronted with the cor-'be reasserted, 


poration seeking to impose General 
Motors production standards on 
standards. 

He declared that 20 years ago! 


goal must be not merely the 
shorter work week with pres- 
ent weekly pay, but more take 


home pay for fewer hours of 
work” Tied the resolution of 
the 16th UAW Constitutional Con- 
vention, 

“It would be dangerously unreal- 
istic to seek anything less. Only 
by increasing living standards at 
the same time as we reduce hours 
of work can we create the greater 


purchasing power needed... . 
To prepare the massive 1% mil- 


lion UAW membership for the 
struggle for this demand, a special 


the union successfully challenged 
the employer concept that it, the 
employer has the sole say on 
wages, hours, working onditions. 
In the 1957 bargaining, he said, 
we have to challenge the employ- 
ers concept that the boss shall de- 
termine. where his plant shall be 
and what production schedules 
shall be, Mazey said the problem} convention will be held in Detroit, 
is such that it will require the) Januar , 1958. The same 3,000 or 
same kind of militancy to tackle as| more deleastes and alternates will 
in 1937. attend. 

He said the UAW president} Following the special convention 
Walter Reuther brought forward|in Detroit in January, 1958, the 


the concept that contracts. were union will move first into negotia- 
living documents and Mazey said| tions with the giant Aircraft com- 
| panies where close to 220,000 


unionists are employed. 


ATLANTIC CITY— “Our; 


ay, PAC plan 


‘More take-home p 


Following that the union goes 
into negotiations with the Agricul- 


tural-Implement trusts where also 
130,000 are involved. 


Then about a year ago from now 
the first gr will ba made 
in negotiations with the Big Three 
of Auto, GM, Ford, Chrysler 
where 700,000 are covered with 
contracts, all of which expire in 
June, 1958. 

Leonard Woodcock, vice presi- 
dent of the UAW in charge of 
General Motors, which is expected 


‘to be the first of the auto com- 


|panies to be met with has ap- 


pealed for a united front of the en- 
tire membership to meet what he 
described will be a united front 
of the monopolies. : 
The union will ask for a joint 
study commission of management 
‘to meet with a group of labor 
people to look into how the shorter 
jee week will be acconapilshed. 
‘So far management has made no 
‘sign that it even heard the offer. 


He asked the convention to pro- 
ject some 1957 demands on job 
runaway, speedup and a voice in’ 
where plants will be. 
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Michigan| 


How much power should be 
given to the AFL-CIO Civil Rights 
Committee to act against discrim- 
ination in unions has become a top 
issue in the merged labor move- 
ment. 

This became evident with the 
report Friday that James B. Carey 
had sent in his resignation as 


edition 


Carey Quits Rights Group To 
Point Up Ineffectiveness 


‘amples in unions affiliated with the 
‘AFL-CIO. 

Local 38 has refused to take in 
Negroes as union members and, 
despite a promise by the IBEW 
international officials to step into 
the picture, no change has taken 
place. 

' Carey, who is regarded as one 


i 


chairman of this key committee of the most aggressive civil rights 


yf 


v3 et 


' 
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now lapsed, get higher pensions}; —~ 
for disabled veterans, continued 
medical service under the VA. 
Permit 18 years old to vote, 
fizht for passage of laws to insure ! 
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time off without loss of wages to 
vote in Federal, State and local 


because of dissatisfaction with the: 
inability to end anti-Negro discrim-' 
ination in Cleveland local 38 cf! 
the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. | 


The IBEW case is believed to 


rker 


elections. 

Defend our natural resources 
against continuing raids by the 
giveaway gang, stop any attempt! 
to add million of dollars. to the 


ATLANTIC CITY.—One of the, 


Marian Andersonatconv. 


be one of a number of such ex- 


exponents in the-labor movement 
today, was reported by the N. Y. 
Times to have submitted his res- 
ignation to the committee and to 


George Meany, AFL-CIO presi- 
dent. 


—_——D 


of Marion Kirby, titled, “He’s Got! 


. ave. the. workers compete against 
,. each other, «.s... : Dake Bhs Ae 3 


price of natural gas. 
Resume a national program of 


two million housing units a year to) 


rehouse America in good homes 
and neighborhoods at fair prices 
and rents; build at least 200,000 
low cost housing units per year 
with provisions for retired workers 
or their dependent survivors, pro- 
vide for families displaced by slum 
clearance and redevelopment proj- 
ects, provide low interest long term 
credit for cooperatives and other 
non-profit groups and under gov- 
ernment guaranteed mortgages. 
The housing to be non-segregated. 
Oppose all state and city at- 
tempts to levy new sales or pay- 
roll taxes; work for the repeal of 
such levies wherever they exist. 


Provide public works for the} 


unemployed, establish Federal 
standards for weekly Unemploy- 
ment Compensation payments of 
not less than 65 per cent of the 
workers own regular weekly wage, 
maximums of not less than two 
thirds of the State’s average wage 
for at least 389 weeks duration. 


‘most dramatic momenis in the the Whole World in His Hands,” | 
‘UAW convention was to hear over and lastly Schubert’s “Ave Maria.”| 
3,000 unionists singing “Solidarity; Miss Anderson was made an. 
Forever’ alongside of the great Ne-| honorary member of the UA fol-| 
gro singer Miss Marian Anderson. | lowing her appearance for the first) 
Miss Anderson sang the famous) time before a union convention. 
union song as an encore, demand-| She was the only Negro speaker 
ed by the delegates after she had/on the platform at this convention. 
sang three songs for the delegates.| No other nationally known Negro 
The first was an aria from Samson|as in previous years was a guest 
and Delilah, “My Heart at Thy! speaker. Last convention Thurgood 
Sweet Voice,” the second one, a/ Marshall, NAACP chief counsel 
Negro spiritual, from the collection’ spoke. 


Billy Allan’s 
50th 
Birthday 
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SPONSORED BY GROUP OF FRIENDS 


Saturday 
May 11th 
7:30 p m. 


Nowak Hall 
5703 Chene St. 
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ATLANTIC CITY — The (also favored repeal of sections of 
16th Constitutional Conven- the Internal Security Act of 1950 
tion of the UAW declared in/and any other laws which restrict 
resolution form that they be- the freedom of speec. 


lieved people should be pun-| The convention resolved that 
ished for what they do, not for,“the task ahead is to uproot un- 
what they say, and to this end the| democratic procedures and totala- 
convention supported repeal of tarian practices from our national 
sections of the Smith Act. They life and to reinvigorate the letter 


URGE PARLEY 


OF GM-CHRYSLER WORKERS 


ATLANTIC CITY.—Tom Cun- 
ningham, veteran UAWer from 
Chrysler Local 7, speaking on the 
need for action against speed-up 
called on the convention of UAW 
to form a conference of General 
Motors and Chrysler union leader- 
ship to stop company efforts to 


this demands the united effort of 
all liberty loving individuals and 
organizations, 

“We pledge our union to work 
with all such individuals and or- 
ganizations until this goal is finally 
reached and the battle of this gen- 


plar:ts and in some other plants are 
even worse today than before the 
union was organized. 


and spirit of the Bill of Rights and 
ON SPEEDUP 


Cunningham said, “Last January 
in the Chrysler Jefferson plant 
there were 13,000 people em- 
ployed. Now there are 8,000 people 
employed and the company has in- 
stituted a campaign of speedup. | 
The working e in the Jeffer-| the and file membership in the 
Jefferson plants that we have only 


4 


jday than they ever did; in 


son plants are working to- 


lives, Conditions: in ‘the » Jefferson! and I believe thens.”)* ©) 


eration for civil liberties is finally 
won.” 


The resolution said the union; 
is opposed to the tyranny of legis-' 
lative trials and demanded that 
Congressional .Committees .and 
State Legislative bodies stay with- 
in their constitutional sphere of 
activity. 

: They sought a complete over- 
a 

of the State Department and Jus- 
tice Deptfl, in connection with both 
passports and visas in the interests 
of increased travel between coun- 
tries and the improved relationship 
between _peoples _flowing _from 


more intimate association. |od 


The right of accused f 
accusers in an 


give us the impression,| issue 


a skeleton’: semblance of a rg for 


UAW RESOLUTION HITS SMITH ACT 


induction into the armed forces.. 


They opposed the Butler Bill 
which they say “would turn us into 
a nation of security officers and 
stool pigeons.” 

The resolution declared, “atten- 
tion is drawn to the fact that the 
Department of Justice is currently 
using the charge of conspiracy i 


: it could con- 
ceivably develop into a new meth- 
innocent 
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By A. B. MAGIL 


THIS Easter Sunday the world stands on the brink of Christmas 
Island. It sounds like a joke, but it’s pretty grim. This is the name of the 
South Pacific island where the British are planning to test their first hy- 
drogen bombs—at least three of them—sometime in May. 
plan is sailing into a typhoon of worldwide protests. 


Easter Tidings 


The British 
So far London has 


ignored it all and has several 
times rejected requests by the 
Japanese government. that it 
suspends the tests. 

The world movement against 
the A- and H-bombs last week 
also produced its own dramatic 
explosion: a statement from 18 
leading West German physicists, 
including four Nobel prize win-. 
ners, that they would refuse to 
“take part in any way in the 
production, testing or operation 
of atomic weapons.” 

Meanwhile the only two pow- 
ers that have actually exploded 
a Hell-bomb are continuing 
their tests of nuclear weapons. 
Since April 4 four nuclear explo- 
sions have taken place on Soviet 
territory. Moscow has stated it 
is testing atomic warheads for 
tactical weapons. The United 
States. will start a new series of 


| Sat ‘\ 
Virginia Gardner 
Enterviews — 

2 Scientists 


—On Page 5 
a 


Xv 


tests beginning May 15 in Ne- 
vada. 
* 


FROM ail parts of the globe 
men and women — individually, 
through their organizations and 
in a few cases through their gov- 
ernments, are demanding: HALT 
THE TESTS! 

* 

GERMANY: According to the 
New York Times (April 13), the 
statement of the 18 physicists 

“was in the nature of a protest 
against the decision of the Bonn 
government to equip the new 
armed forces with tactical atom- 
ic weapons.’ 

The physicists declared that a 
small country like West Germ- 
any could best defend itself and 
world peace by doing without 
atomic weapons. (Such weapons 
are scheduled to be received 
from the United States.) The sci- 
entists also pointed out: 


“Every single tactical atom. # 
bomb or grenade has an effect & 
similar to that of the first atom | 


bomb dropped on Hiroshima. 
a We know of no technical 
possibility of protecting the pop- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Assignment 
U.S8. A. 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
THE BAZAARS of Sam- 

arkand where the bearded 

merchants of East and West 


traded centur- _ 


ies ago could 
probaly nes- 
tle in a single 
corner of a 
single floor of 
the Coliseum 
where one 
million Amer- 
icans will 
come to in- 
spect the 
ware of the 


modern world. 

Although I am no merchant 
I stood among them today as 
they cannily assessed the hanci 
work and manufacture of sixty 
nations and [ guarantee’ you — 
though I am not a public rela- 
tions man for the Fair—that you 
will be -exhilarated by the 
Twentieth Century splendors of 
Our generation of man, 

It was apt to open with the 
“breaking of bread” rite. The 
“largest loaf ever baked” could 
well be the earmark of this Fair 
and its relation “to world peace 
and prosperity.” For three 
countries of socialism — Poland, 


Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia — 


brought their products here and 


I suspect that not even Harry 
Schwarz of the New York Times 
could scoff at, say, Czechoslo- 
vakia’s SKODA which is as 
jaunty and streamlined a car as 
the Renaults, Citroens, Fiats, 
and Mercedes that filled your 
eye on the fourth floor. Nor 
could anyone deny that the Po- 
lish exhibit was pre-eminent in 
its devotion to art and culture 
—magnificently bound books -on 
music, painting, science, archi- 
tecture. The crowds I stood 


among were mightily. impressed 


by the wares of these nations 


aV'¥ 


—~— o> 


JOHNNY HAS GONE TO THE FAIR 


and 


where the workingmen 
farmers are in control. 
» 

IT WAS HEARTENING to 
icar the sentiments of Zdislaw 
Lodzinski, the director of the 
Polish stand who told the press 
that his first and most vivid 
impression was the “friendliness 
and warmth” of American visit- 
ors. It is the first event of this 
kind in the United States which 
Poland has participated since 
1939. 

“It is very nice for us to have 
people come and tell us for how 
many years they have enjoyed 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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We cannot participate unless we survive..... 


Henry Ford MII _ probably 
doesn’t read The Worker, al- 


though a number of Ford work- — 


ers do, were glad to say. 

Young Henry and these work- 
ers don't a often. They. par- 
ticularly disagree on wages, 
hours and working conditions. 
Fortunately, these Ford work- 
ers have their powerful. Local 
600 of the giant United Auto 
Workers, CIO-AFL, to defend 
their interests. 

But Ford workers might agree 
with. what Henry II told the 
National Automobile Dealers 


Association’ out -in San Francisco: 
~: last Jany :28.SaidHeary, who 


has a weather eye cocked. on 
the potential market of 600 mil- 
lion Chinese people: 

“In the realm of foreign af- 
fairs,. particularly, an informed 
public opinion, based upon open 
discussion and adequate infor- 
mation, is an absolute essen- 
tial. 

“.. . this is a time for all of 
us, regardless of political belief, 
to take a vigorous hand in the 
shaping of foreign policy.” 

For once The Worker agrees 
with Henry the Second. In fact, 
we ve been saying it for a long 


‘time. >: | 


That's’ be widaiashenins print 


ing everything we could about 
foreign olicy. We've been ar- 
guing a a time for the Amer- 
ican people, and, above all, 
American labor, “to take a vig- 
orous _— in the shaping of 
foreign policy.” 

And we were age to-see Wal- 
ter Reuther at the recent UAW 
convention speak out on ques- 
tions of war and peace, on the 
H-bomb. We want to help shape 
that “informed public opinion.” 

Because The Worker wants 
exactly that we will continue to 
print -the truth about foreign 


| policy. We ate: going to continue : 
to» expose the. oil: ttusts behind - 


the so-called Eisenhower Doc- 
trine. Were going to continue 
to plump for an end to H-bomb 
tests. We're going to figlit. for 
peaceful coexistence and a ntw 
Geneva for world peace settle- 
ment. We're going to fight for 
a socialist world »f{ree of war, 
poverty, racism, igorance. and 


Vv, o all these 
survive. 


a+ conieen te the 


~ We don't like to cry havoc, 
but the. bitter truth is that The 


will not survive: the. 


to our assistance—swiftly. The 
$100,000 drive is hardly off the 
ground, and the subscription 
campaign has barely p the 
one-third mark. 

If you want The Worker to 
live, you know what to do—rush 
in your subscription and contri- 
bution and organize a fund-rais- 
ing affair soon. Emergency mea- 
sures are necessary! 


= 
Checks and money orders 


should be made payable to Rob- 
ert W. Dunn, P.O. Box 231, 


Cooper Station, New York ” 


| Spring? unless our readers: come; ; NX. Rush ‘em inl 


wets 


$404: 22 268 
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Coliseum Welcomes 60 Nations 
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“Bread-breaking” ceremony inaugurating the United 
States World Trade Fair at New York Coliseum: Left to 
right; Senator Theodore Green; actress Monique van 
Vocren; Governor Averill Harriman; Mayor Robert Wag- 


ner and the Reverend Dr. Richard E. Evans, munch on 
bread from the largest loaf ever baked. Bread symbolizes 
bonds of friendship among the 60 nations participating. 


Peace Surpasses 
All Dther Issues, | 
Reuther Deelares 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


ATLANTIC CITY—“None of 
the things we win at the bar- 
gaining table can defend us 
against the tragic destruction of 
the H-bomb,” United Auto 
Workers president Walter Reu- 
ther told the 16th UAW con- 
vention here, 


“All over the world the fam- 
ily of man lives in the shadow 
| the H-bomb ... what we 
need to understand, you and I, 
. .. is that we have responsibili- 
ties that far transcend the strug- 
gle for wages and hours and 
working conditions . . . to try 
to make it possible to build a 
world in which the people can 
live in peace, one with the 
other,” Reuther said. 

“There are no defenses against 
the H-bomb. You now read in 
the paper where some _ oliti- 
cians are talking about appro- 
priating twenty billion to forty 
billion dollars tc dig under- 
ground shelters. 

“I say the only adequate de- 
fense against the H-bomb is 
peace, unconditional peace in 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


A PROGRAM to meet the problems brought on by 
rapid automation and other technological changes—speed- 
up, job-runaway and big changes-in the composition of the 


“orkers — highli he debates|~ ~~ 
workers — highlighted the de ates| ecclutions on speedup, on prob- 


and decisions of the Atlantic City, dealing with the skilled 


convention of the United Automo-|!¢™s + 
bile Workers trades, technicians and white-col- 


The convention had earlier (as|!@r workers, and a program to meet 
reported last week) decided toe plant and prams menace. 


place the demand for a shorter 
workweek as a measure to meet THE COMPOSITION of the 
automation to the top of its de-/ Convention itself underscored the # 
mands for 1958 collective bargain- —— or ss = | 
ing. The demands will be finalized ag f oN , eld. Of the 
at a special convention in January./|~?! elegates with voting rights, 
Next in line of interest were the only S11 ever attended a previous 
oe convention of the UAW as dele- 
gates. 


Auto Union Paces The considerably-lowered aver-|ogy, while displacing many thous- 
L.abor Movement age age level was clearly evident, | ands of production workers has 


Qn Civil Liberties 'with many of the delegates sons created new skills or increased the 


or daughters of the sitdown strik-|demands for existing skills i 
The resolution on civil liberties 


in 
ers of 20 years ago. Voting/tooling-up work. Thus the weight 
prepared by the auto union's ad- strength in the convention 
ministration for the Atlantic City, 
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Rapid Industry Changes highlight 
Search for Program at Auto Parley 


™ in the number of professional and} 


’ 


ito assure that “skilled trades and | 


has of the influence of the skilled has 

shifted significantly to locals out-' been increasing. And the pressure 
convention last week is a lengthy 
comprehensive summary of the en- 


tire field. It puts the union far in 
front of the labor movement on the 
issue. 


side Michigan, in areas to which|of raids from building and metal 
many of the plants and jobs had caft unions has increased. 

gone. Also noticeable to regular} The convention was told by 
observers at 
was the absence of delegations|in charge of General Motors and 


UAW conventions, Leonard Woodcock, vice-president 


It demands that people “should|from_ old-established. locals now aircraft, that the number of white 
be punished for what they do, not}wiped out because plants have collar employes and engineers and 
what they say” and calls for “re-- moved, been liquidated or were,technicians, has been increasing 
peal of those sections of the Smith merged in the process of monopoli-|while the number in production 
Act, the Internal Security Act of/zation. thas been falling. The vast majority 
1950 and such other laws which ° ‘of the former — now 470,000 in 
restrict the exercise of freedom off THE CONVENTION as aiauto, aircraft and farm implement 
speech.” ‘whole showed an appreciation of|— are unorganized. 

The resolution expresses concern the new problems facing this} The convention received start- 
over the recent “conspiracy” in- union, and the overwhelming ma-'ling statistics showing a steep rise 


the world. There is no other 
defense.” | 
Asked before the convention 
what he thought about the ex- 
plosion of an atom bomb, re- 
ported by the press in the Soviet 
Union, Reuther replied that he 
wanted no more explosions and 
he hoped that we would stop 
competing with the Russians by 
setting off a bigger bomb. 


white collar employes and a de-' or determination whether enough 


“self-determination.” 
* 
AS MIGHT be expected, the 


The report, backed by the ad- 


|< = ministration, said that “we must step aroused considerable fear. A 


of the 


With that end in view, to ob- 
tain “more effective tools” in col- 
lective bargaining, and to combat 
—aile of a rao the report stressed that the alternative was 
called for a change of structure ‘0 Open the way to craft raiders 
favored by the companies who 


related workers, office workers and|¥@nt the return of the old divide 
‘and rule days. 

Woodcock observed that it is 
not for a convention resolution to 
determine what workers and white- 
collarites should do. The National 
Labor Relations Board favors the 
employers and craftists by grant- 
ing craft and sectional represen- 
. tation elections. He observed that 
for the right of such groups tO), number of key test elections of 
negotiate _supplementary -agree-|toolroom employes of General Mo- 
ments affecting their special inter-|tors plants may well decide the 
ests, ratification of such agreements course those workers may take in 
and even to strike over such is-|the industry generally. The com- 
sues. The proposal includes safe-|ing NLRB vote of 2,000 engineer- 
guards against craftist tendencies ing workers at Minneapolis-Honey- 
and provides for International Of-| well Regulator may well set the 
fice authorization of such strikes (Continued on Page 13) 


engineers and technicians in plants 
in which there are sizeable groups 
of workers in these classifications, 
shall have direct representation of 
their own choosing as part of all 
local bargaining committees and all 
national bargaining committees.” 


The proposal further provided 


| 


dictments in Cleveland in which jority of the delegates supported 

Communist leaders are linked to|the program to meet them. 
trade union leaders for alleged vio-| The debate that touched on the 
Jation of Taft-Hartley non-Com-'most fundamental problem came 
munist affidavits. on a report for policy and consti- 
The UAW welcomes the recent!tutional changes to deal with the 
court decisions limitting “security” skilled trades. The skilled trades: 
tests to only those with access to'question became very serious, es-| 
“truly secret information,” and de- pecially since the last contract. 
mands a further narrowing in the signed in 1955, which proved to 
application of the procedures, with, be very unsatisfactory to the skilled. 
the right of the accused to face|trades who constitute about 12-13} 
the accuser. percent of the production and’ 
The resolution warns that the maintenance workers in the “Big: 
so-called Butler Bill which seeks; Three” chains. | 
to broaden the security .dragnet,| The skilled workers then resort-| 
would turn us into a nation of se-'ed to “wildcat” strikes and many | 
curity officers and stoolpigeons.” joined a newly-established inde-. 
: Demanding a “complete over- pendent outfit calling itself the So- 
auling” of the passport yisa sys- ciety of Skilled Trades. The skilled 
tem to permit wider contacts be-'men pointed to the substantially 
tween peoples, the resolution raps jhigher rates of pay in the job 
the’ denial of passports, as in the!shops or mechanics under craft 
_— of newsmen desiring to visit ‘union contracts. They attributed 
~ sid 7 \their situation to lack of specific 
theft ages committees and representation on the bargaining 
erparts, continue and shop committees and charged 


to act as prosecutor judge and | “domination” 
: e osecutor, ination’ by the production 
jury Mm investigations unrelated ol workers : . 


any legislative se,” * process 
resolution, | | a os ti gfe nee 


ROY ‘WILKINS, executive 
secretary of the NAACP, this 
week called on all NAACP 
branches to rally behind the 
Prayer Pilgrimage for Freedom 
in Washington, May 17. 

The gathering will mark the 
third anniversary of the Su- 
preme Court ruling against seg- 
regated public schools. 

Wilkins is a co-chairman of 
the Pilgrimage along with the 
Rey. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
leader of the Montgomery bus 
boycott, and A. Philip Randolph, 
AFL-CIO vice president and 
president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleepingcar Porters. 

Meanwhile, #t was announced 
that the Rev. Thomas Kilgore, 
pastor of Harlem's Friendshi 
Baptist Church, has been nam 
executive director of the Pil- 
grimage. Headquarters of the 


ed in. 


: 
; 
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Pilgrimage ‘have beer ‘éstablish-'*’ Washigapent 


the offices of ‘the, NAAGP ~ inake Hiatt 


Bids NAACP Branches Rally Behind Pilgrimage 


at 20 W. 40 St., New York City. | 
The Rev. Kilgore will be assist- 
ed in expediting the Pilgrimage 
by a group of regional directors, 
one of whom is the Rev. Ralph 
D. Abernathy, in Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Leaders of the Pilgrimage had 
received no word from the U.S. 
Department of Interior at press 
time concerning the application 
for permission to use the Lincoln 
Memorial as the spot where the 
estimated 50,000 pilgrims will 
assemble. Spokesmen expre 
confidence, however, that the 
permission would be granted. 

In his call for support from 
NAACP branches, Wilkins urg- 
ed them seek the participation. - 
in the Pilgrimage of all civil 
rights advocates in their com- 
munities -and to help in making 
transpor ar nts to. 
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CURRAN HITS LABOR FOES’ 
SNEAK USE OF PROBE 


Senators and Representatives. 
Curran said right-to-work legis- 
lation has been pushed through 
“under cover of an _ emotional] 
press barrage” and little effort has 


been made to single out “specific 
individuals and unions” guilty of 
corruption. 


We of labor will not tolerate 


selective TV, movie guide 


GE Theatre: Bitter Choice with 
Anne Baxter (2) 9 

Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 

$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 

= we Music—Jazz session (7) 

What’s My Line (2) 19:30 

Sunday News Special (2) 11 

Antoinette Perry Theatre Awa 
(2) 11:15 


Grounds 
Racing from Jamacia 2) 4:30 
World—National Report (2) 6 
Sports Thrills (13) 6: 5:30 
Its Fun To Travel (9) 7 
Movie: One Woman's Story. Ann 
Todd, Claude Rains (7) 7:30 
Jackie Gleason (2) 8 
Perry Como (4) 8 
Sid Caesar (4) 9 
George Gobel (4) 10 
Movie: Sitting Pretty (11) 10. Clif-| Jews in Poland and Behind Show 
ton Webb, Maureen O’Hara.| Window, Cameo 
Better than average comedy of} Bachelor Party, Victoria 
suburban life '12 Angry Men, — 
”| Your Hit Parade (4 10:30 Gold of Naples, Paris 
Late Show: Escape, anti-Nazi film|Edge of the City, 
with Robert Taylor and Norma! only; Embassy 72nd., Sun.: 
Shearer. Recommended. set—through Tuesday 
TV Red Balloon, Fine Fg ‘ts 
ae Rainmaker, York—Sat. only 
Sunday, April 21 ‘Lust for Life, Plaza 
Educational TV Program: Geog-! Albert Schweitzer, Art 
raphy course (4) Q am. Japan| La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 
Today 'Around World in 80 Days, Rivoli 
Educational TV: Highlights of Helen Keller in Her Story —Club 
Opera History (4) 9:30 | Cinema, 430 Sixth Ave. Sat. 8:30 


RO A April 20 


Howdy Doody—puppets, cartoons 
(4) a.m. 

Movie: The Stranger with Orson 
Welles (7) 10:30 a.m. Recom- 
Welles (7 10:30 a.m. Recom- 
-rended 

Educational TV program: Mathe- 
matics course (4) 1:30 

Baseball: Dodgers-Pirates (9) 1:55. 
Ebbets Fiel 

Giants-Phillies (11) 1:55. At Polo 
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Joseph Curran, president of the, 
National Maritime Union charged 
Jast week that “groups such as 
the National Association of Manu-!, 
facturers” are using information 
unearthed by the Senate Labor 
Rackets Committee to promote 
anti-labor legislation. 


“One Of their major objectives 
is a national prohibition on union 
security in any form,” Curron said.'cor.€ >t use of union office or of 

“The same forces have been pro-,union funds,” Curran said. “It has'them all the more 

moting such legislation in state leg- been fought on every level, in the} “There is concrete evidence 
islatures under the grossly mis- great majority of cases with em- ‘Curran said, “that such groups an! 
leading label of ‘right to work ployers working on the side ofthe NAM and the’ Chamber: of 
Jaws. racketeers.” Commerce are using the revela- 

Curran, wito is a vice-president} He charged that anti-labor leg-|tions of the McClellan ¢ommittee 
of the AFL-CIO, made the charges islation would weaken unions and! for the promotion of legislation 
in letters addressed to all U.S. encourage racketeers to prey upon’which is basically anti-union. 


Phila. Quakers Ask President To Ban H-Bomb 


PHILADELPHIA. — In a letter will bring about a cessation of the;may be willing to accept the risk 
to President Eisenhower the re-|tests and use of nuclear weapons. for its own citizens. Educational TV: American Litera-| and 10 p.m. 
cent 277th annual session of the! “Opinions differ as to the dan-| “We believe that action to elim-| ture (4 10 Nana, Litile Carnegie 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the ger resulting from radioactive fall- inate the manufacture, testing and, Wonderama—children’s variety (5) We Are All Murders, Greenwich— 
Religious Society of Friends urg- out from the tests. A number of!use of nuclear weapons should be| 10 | Sat. only 
ed action “to eliminate the manu- scientists of competence and repu- an immediate step toward your 'Let’s Take A Trip (2) Noon. Anni- Letters From My W indmil!—72nd 
facture, testing and use of nuclear tation express the view that the|announced goal of total universal! versary Show | St. Playhouse. Through Tues. 
weapons. fall-out already threatens serious| disarmament. | Ask the Camera (4) Noon Young and Passionate & White 


rds 


MOVIES 


Tesrace—Sat. 
Dor- 


The letter, co ger by Charles J.|biological damage to the human| “We urge further that, regard-| Open Mind — discussion program Shiek, Beacon 
Darlington, clerk of the Philadel-|r: 
phia Friends, stated: 


ace. Even a 


sovereign nation less of the actions of other nations, | 
‘should consider whether its sov- the United States abandon at once, Sports Thrills (13) 1:15 


(4) 12:30 | 


“We add our voice to that of ereignty justifies it in exposing|the tests and the use of all wea-) Baseball: Dodgers-Pirates (double- 


the World Council of Churches other nations, willy-nilly, to a peril pons of mass destruction, i order 
and of the increasing number of which they may regard as grave,|that our country may provide a Giants-Phillies (doublehealer). (11) A Land Beyond the River, Green- 


Americans and others who are ure 
ing international agreements whi 


even though the defense depart- | positive demonstration of our ded- | 
‘ment of the experimenting nation ication to the cause of peace. 


World Peace Council Calls For H-Bomb Halt 


BERLIN.—The World Coun- 
cil of Peace called last week for 
an “immediate truce” in the test 


explosions of H-bombs. It de- 
manded that “these tests should 
cease. The appeal issued by 
= World Council’s Bureau fol- 
OWS: 


“Test explosions are now being 
carried out that release Stron- 
tium 90 into the air, contaminat- 
ing both land and water. Such 
contamination can result in can- 
cer and leukemia. The tests, if 
they go on, will for generations, 
undermine the health and 
threaten the lives of men, women 


-_—— 


and above all the children. 


“Atomic war is certain to ex- 
terminate millions of people and 
devastate continents. No coun- 
try, no people wants such a 
war. Yet it is openly being pre- 
pared. Fatalism is growing. 

“The United States and the 
Soviet Union are continuing 
their H-bomb tests. Great Bri- 
tain is now joining in. 

“We demand that these tests 
should cease. We demand an im- 
mediate truce. 

“This would enable us to save 
the lives of our children. It 
would advance the governments 


toward agreement to eliminate 
atomic weapons and banish war 
itself. If voices are raised in 
every country they will be 
heeded. We can still avert the 
peril.” 

The bureau of the World 
Council also said, “In launching 
this Appeal, we ask everyone to 
make it known, to get it signed, 
or else approved in any other 
manner/ by the ateauek possi- 
ble number of men and women 
of all countries.” 

The bureau also ionsenecil 
it is calling a meeting of the 
World Council of Peace June 10- 
16 in Colombo, Ceylon. 


header) (9) 1:55. Ebbets Field 
1:55. Polo Grounds 


Ballet of Romeo and Julict—Thaila 
With Animal Farm—worthless 


DRAMA 


‘Orpheus Descending. Martin Beck 


wich Mews 


Opera Theatre: La Traviata (4) 2 | Brigadoon, Adelphi 
~~ | The Last Word (2) 3:30. Words and/ Visit To A Small Planet, Booth 
Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 


their meanings 

Johns Hopkins File 
documentaries (7) 3:30 

Face the Nation 2 )4 

Nay Bolger (4) 4 

News Roundup (2) 4:30 

Medical Horizons—blood disorders 
(7) 4:30 

Odyssey (2) 5. Modern Art 

Golf Tournament of Champions 
(4) 5 

Meet the Press (4) 6 

You Asked For It (7) 7 

Jack Benny (2) 7:30 


7—Research A Hole in the Head, 


lyvmouth 


Long Day’s Journey Into Night, 


Helen Hayes 


Good King Charles, Downtown 
Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 
Volpone, Rooftop Theatre 

Take A Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 
Major Barabara, Morosco 

My Fair Lady, Heilinger Theatre 
Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 


Lys, 


‘Diary of Anne Frank, Ambassador 


‘Inherit the Wind, National 


Times Youth Forum: NATO (5)| Waltz of Toreadors, Coronet 
No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
Ed Sullivan (2) 8. Don Murray, Separate Tables, “Music Box: 


7:30 


Buster Keaton, Donald O’Con-' 
nor, Others (2) 8 

Steve Allen (4) 8. Mickey Rooney, | 
Eleanor Steber, others. 


Lil Abner, St. James 


Trojan Triolgy, Marquee Theatre, 


110 E. 59 St. 
‘Merry Widow, City Center 


She Told Budget Hearing About ‘Trouble Areas’ 


By LESTER RODNEY 
YOU MAY THINK a budget 
_ hearing is dull stuff, though im- 
portant, but that’s only because 
the newspaper stories the next 
day rarely tell about the really 
interesting things which go on 
there. 

This one, in New York’s old 
and picturesque City Hall, was 
the public hearing before the 
Board of Estimate on Mayor 
Wagner's budget for education. 
It lasted all day and well into 
the night. There was a parade 
of teachers organizations, and 
citizens from the communities, 
some poised, polished and ar- 
ticulate, some with an intense 
earnestness overcoming an initial 
nervousness, all citing reasons 
why more money had to be 
spent for teacher salaries and 
schools. 

You didn't read about the wo- 
man representing “The Commit- 
tee for the Elimination ofWooden 
Schools in Queens” who told the 
Mayor and other city dignitaries 
that while eight of the “shacks, 
and I do mean shacks,” have 
been eliminated in the past five 


—— — mmm em cmc 


OC 


SOCIALIST UNITY FORUM 


presents 


HARVEY O’CONNOR 
I, F. STONE 


on 


OIL and THE MIDDLE EAST, 
THE ARAB-ISRAELI 
CONFLICT 


years, there are still four left, 
four splintery little matchboxes 
for the education of children 
in the greatest city in the world, 
with outhouses as recently as 
months ago. “You take P.S. 
137,” she said, “a wooden shack 
which is square on the instru- 
ment run for LaGuardia Air- 
port, those little children in 
there, can you just imagine if. 
. Well, Im not going to rest 
till every piece of dried-up wood 
is replaced by cement and steel 
for our precious youngsters.” 
In 1959, she was assured, there 
would be no more wooden 
schools in Queens. She was not 
satisfied and said she would be 
back to press them for action. 


YOU DID NOT read how 
Mrs. Rose Russell, for the Teach- 
ers Union, giving pointed, 
homely details of how lower in- 
come areas were denied the best, 


told the attentive, sometimes re- 
spectfully questioning _ officals, 
(some, not all) how the machin- 
ery in some vocational schools 
was 20 to 30 years old. 


She asked how “boys can be 
“oo to get jobs in modern 
industry, which changes so dra- 
matically, when they have been 
taught on machinery 20 and 30 
years old, absolutely worthless 
for modern industrial training.” 
A carefully considered mini- 


mum, inadequate increase of 


TWO VIEWS 
Friday, April 26, 8 p.m. 


Great Northern Hotel 
‘118 West 57th Street 


: . to 
Yi Meeree 9 be iste ayy 


$4,001,041 was asked by the 
se of Education, she said, 
for all supplies, and only $466,- 


882 was granted. 
* 
AND CERTAINLY YOU did 


not read about the young wo- 


man representing a_ settlement 
house in East Harlem, who 
evoked a burst of (forbidden) ap- 
plause with her simple and elo- 
quent description of what a lit- 
tle money well spent can do. 
She spoke of the drop- in-the- 
bucket new school in what is 
called “Spanish Harlem,” P.S. 
108. 


“This is supposed to be a 
‘trouble’ area,” she said, “With 
a high percentage of non-Eng- 
lish speaking children. Yet 
whereas the average public 
school teacher turnover is 30 
percent, in the five years since PS 
108 went up, its tumover has 
been only 10 percent.” The in- 
cidence of serious disciplinary 
cases, Youth Board cases, in this 
school on Madison Avenue be- 
tween 108th and 109th St., she 
said, was “the lowest in Manhat- 
tan.” 


Part of the credit, in her _~ 
ion, should go to an excellent 
principal, but the chief lesson 
was that there was adequate 
staffing, fine new equipment, a 
community center setup around 
the school, and the maintenance 
of an average of 25 pupils per 
teacher, some six below the im- 


possible vente 


HATTA 
: Presid % eae 


OROUGH 


forw ard with great interest and 
said: “I’ve been sitting here lis-’ 
tening to the word ‘difficult’ to 
describe certain areas, and I've 
not been happy about it. Now 
would you say that this P.S. 108 
might prove that it’s not a ques- 
tion of the children, or the area, 
that makes a school ‘difficult’ but 
isn’t it a question of the CON- 
DITIONS? That is, wherever 
you have overcrowding, no mat- 
ter WHERE, or what the per- 
centage of non-English speak- 
ing children or what have you, 
that is where you have a difh- 
cult situation?” 

The young woman from East 
Harlem agreed with Jack hearti- 
ly, citing the sadly opposite pic- 
ture in the old, se «a over- 
crowded schools in other parts 
of the same area. “In PS 57,” 
she said, “they have the highest 
Youth Board case incidence,” in 
direct contrast to 108. PS 57 
is a school where the “first group 
of children is on line at 7:30 | 
A.M. and the last ones leave | 
at 5:45 P.M.” 

There WAS this feeling about | 
“trouble” areas, she said. “We 
noticed it with the young teach- 
ers coming to 108,” she nar- 
rated. “In September when 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 


HI-FI TWIN SPEAKER PHONOGRAPH H 3 
speeds with G.E. Reluctance Cartridge 
$69.95 Value Spec. $39.95. Standard Brand 
Dist., 143 Fourth Ave. (13th & 14th Bts.). 

One hour free parking 
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i feat Budge aiore 
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schoo] opened, their mothers 


used to pick up the children 
‘to walk them home. By Febru- - 


ary they were walking home 
themselves. By May they were 
coming back to the school for 
night meetings. They were,” 
she concluded, “learning of the 
wonderfulness of this area and 
the people who live in it, they 
want to stay in PS 108, and 
they realize now how relatively 
little money it would. cost to get 
splendid results all through the 
area by more such schools. .. . 


It is good to see such citi- 


zens putting it on the line so ef- 
fectively at public meetings. It 


should stimulate some New York- 
ers interested in the well-being 
of the city’s most precious capi- 
tal, its young people, to get im- 
to the fight for a real budget for 


education. 


el. 


Sunday Maniisii..« 


COMMEMORATE i4th anniversary of 
uprising of Warsaw Ghetto on Sunday at 
1 p.m. at Manhattan Center, 34th St. and 
| 8th Ave. Speakers include: Polish Ambas- 
|}sador: Rabbi Mav Felshin and Simon Fe- 
derman. Program includes Jewish Philhar- 
monic chorus; Morris Carnowsky; H. Sil- 
ver and ceremonial of lighting of candles. 
Admission $1.25. United Commitiee for 
Warsaw Ghetto Celebration. 


Coming 


SYMPOSIUM on “The Road to Social- 


ism in America’? with: E. Muste, editor of 


Liberator; Farrell Debbs, national] secre- 


tary, Socialist Labor Party; John Gates, 


MOVING, ee nis a 9 distance, <pickup)| —t 
Lh BP arses arate, 
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t 8:39 p.m. at Brighton 

r, 3200 Coney Island Ave., Broo 
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Linden UAW Local Union 595. 
Launches Drive to Purchase 
In Terrorized South Carolina 
Combine for Negro Farmers 


LINDEN — ‘‘Suppose you were no police force to call on’ Clarendon County Farmers, Local 
couldn't get food for YOUR child- for help. 595, UAW, CIO-AFL. 
ren. Suppose you were not per-| “And further suppose that if you The leaflet goes on to detail the 
mitted to earn your livelihood each and your neighbors, who were all discrimination, terror and economic 
day. victims of this terror, fought back boycott suffering Negro farmers 
'WITCH-HUNT VICTIM crimination in employment because) uppose that if you protested| against it you might start a dread- are up against in Clarendon Coun- 
RE-HIRED AT MONMOUTH of age. Discrimination would | these evil conditions high powered ful Civil War. ty, South Carolina, because they 

FORT MONMOUTH. — Edwin exist under terms of the bill if an rifle bullets screeched through} WHAT WOULD YOU DO? signed a petition for school integra- 
Brody, physics worker, fired as a employer refuses to hire or retain your house at night and torches) The questions are asked in a tion — as ordered by the United 
result a the McCarthy Fort Mon- 2 individual over 45 solely be-| were applied to your home. leaflet issued to General Motors States Supreme Court. . 
mouth witch hunt in 1953, has cause of age. “And suppose you saw your,workers at the Linden plant. The OUTSIDE HELP WANTED 
been rehired by the Army “in sim-' CHURCH OPPOSES earnings rotting away because no- leaflet headed "WE NEED TWO) Tho auto workers leaflet says the 
Negro farmers have three choices: 


: ni | 
ilar status.” While not cleared of cy | body would sell you the necessi-;/ THOUSAND DOLLARS, was 
$5 | SEGREGATION ties of life. And, suppose there. issued by the Committee T o Aid “Remove their names from the 
petition, but no man can do that 


security charges, Brody, who is 
NEWARK-— The spring meeting, ~— pas 
when he wants freedom and equal- 


suing in a Federal court for a de- : 
Camden Ship Yards Gloomy 


claratory judgment, was reinstated of the Newark Presbytery last 
at ed OF post. aha Oi week called on its 48 churches to, she Wiis it sa 
n New Brunswick the Rutgers a Pr, “Fight oe ee 
Board of Governors denied a re- “tet : A i ce CAMDEN .— Shipyard workers! most notorious class collaboration-' ight because they Sa the man- 
quest of Abraham Glasser for re- reg that ser se m6 here, just a comparatively short | ist labor leaders in the state. At power, (% of the county’s popula- 
instatement to the faculty. The ,.4... i. contrary to Cod’s ae time ago, were literally dancing in| one time he had his union affiliated tion) but that might create a full 
board acted in accordance with the plete Sasgpe Rs sei an ‘Sees * “al the streets. The union organized a| with the Chamber of Commerce. | scale war and they are pledged 
findings of a committee headed by feedom” was endorsed te calls huge “victory” parade only eighteen | To make things even worse is' to peace. 
John O. Bigelow, former Superior ¢.-° Ci oporting those who “refuse Months 2go to celebrate what'the announcement that federal) “Get outside help, and this is 
Court Judge. ‘te Pe. ns 5 BO discrimination 1°0Ke4 like a period of long and funds for building a sister ship to what they are seeking.” 
PLAN DEBATES Pi housing”; pledging “we will not full employment for workers at the “United States” had been cut! Union auto workers at Linden 
TRENTON — Both the Young sell our houses to escape racial in- the yards vay: — Ship ei the —— Lo | - eigen ye decided to help these embat- 
Democrats and the Young Repub- tegration”; informing neighbors The joy of 15 months a rat weed “Slow York re go bid foe (ed people in their fight for free- 
licans will hold their annual con- trying to sell homes that “any new ~~" like something in the Rea sor oe ’ ad mt or/dom and equality, Their crops 
ventions in Atlani# City next residents of good character, re-)°\’°" long dead past. Since ete yee pee ted d “ag prea Yl hee in the fields because they can- 
month, and representatives of the gardless of their race, creed or a arg hes a 2 meady snem a “a eee sep tgs {not rent harvesting _ equipment 
two groups will debate each other tional origin would be welcome in si so ae 1 = se -y = a ponatngs "9 age peeeegen due to the all pervading boycott. 
at both conventions. The first at\the neighborhood”; and seeking to "et . A | a wa 7 rhe a a page’ af +f MY tie 5 (90. the executive board of Local 
the GOP convention May 10, and “enlist neighbors . . . to commit mE 2 he igh Vat T) Wd “4 peer 8 che ir gta ae By L 095: set up a committee in the 
the second at the Democratic, themselves to these same principles > O8Y 2°": . fa ART wre , rc a ce sat d union to raise $2,000—enough to 
confab on May 18. Subject of the of action.”  Shigboadl pg sor a ara po a pois a ri company ee ae e buy one farm combine for har- 
debates will be which party should sxrppING AROUND slovment should be closer te 4.5001MINE day with full eanployment “orlyace tat Gaeee aan ae 
control the governor's office and, ce eee ae en et oe oes Co en ee 
the legislature. tight now. | ‘shipyatd workers here. But it has harvested instead of left rotting in 
aes We have $283.500,000 worth! not worked out that way. ithe fields 
AUTO INDICTMENTS | | | of jobs here now,” Saul said, “and! Many of the workers are gloomy “CO: a 1 
NEWARK. — An Essex County ahead of the first quarter of 1956.’ we've got plenty of steel.” Ac-;about prospects for the future.! .. eS ee ee the 
union leaflet says. “Talk it over 


Grand Jury has returned a total of. . . Few applications for absentee cording to Saul the management! Most don’t even guess as to what) . 

251 indictments on 1,033 counts pajfots ge says there isn’t enough steel.|the answer is. But some say that a with ergy and ask them to 
against three used car corporations’ 1] he it * “We've checked,’ says Saul, “and|shorter work week and_ higher a ute! Get help from your 
and 40 percent alleging false pre- |“ convention of New Jersey we find there is plenty of steel in wages would help as far as the © wurch and social clubs; veg tage 
tense, conspiracy and forgery in the American Legion set tor July 25 the yard. 'workers and their families are Con- will be glad to help people =e 
sale of “left over” cars. The firms. in Trenton. . . . Rutgers Institute) Saul, by the way, is one of the cerned. barges tera me, 8888) sane 
indicted were Halsey, Holiday and al Management ee ea Rela- eweewrenwreenwneeewen wn ee ewee ei ew wee eee woe ew ew ee ew eee eee eee ee DONT LET THESE BRAVE 
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= Around the State 


Toll collections on the New Jer- 
‘sey Turnpike running 34 percent 


primary election . . 


conference in 


Branch in Newark. | 


|City appear cool to Kenny incum- 
'bents and enthusiatic for “Victory 


_" 


ERSEY CITY.—A court investi- | 7 
ow wing dont eigen . éir Mienbietck: gens for all Americans regardless 
charges of fraud made by the anti- May 11, on “Coilective Bargaining | h ‘nga gp a — Shion 
Kenny “Victory Ticket” against in Public Education.” Cherry oT oe eee 
In “I again: auion, ... Cherry —®' : and democray. A_ contribution 
petitions of seven City Commis- plossoms bloomin rofusely in| #2902 FIRES 513 cut in hours rather than a mass "7 a 6 h my r 
sion candidates.. Hudson District Book ao P PROFITS SET RECORD | layoff. Pag hi | so a om 
Court Judge Reeves said there was ei "0 Last week two items appeared There has been talk of a possible pin AF. 5, Peveinr cr Chant bc 
a probable cause for belief that - + - Eighty traffic deaths set 20-| in the papers. One said that Stand-| strike. If Esso carries through ru- County, That -Conli a :. 
the election law has been vio-, year March high in state... . Joint ard Oil of New Jersey, largest of| mored transfers of skilled workers aie AAO boc to all ar 3 in ¢ 
lated... .” Charges were filed by Polic d Fir a: iit 3 ‘| F d 'to low-paying jobs left vacant by eee 
Charl hay tue olice and Fire Council in Jersey the auge oil monopolies, made a \ ont ; . ’ harvest regardless of their race or 
tharles Witkowski, a “Victory record-breaking $808,535,000 rof-| those fired, support for strike “C"! color, It-will be one more i 
Ticket” candidate. ‘it in 1956. Earnings and sales both) tion will undoubtedly grow. One| ant wei n in the Ars ae ad 
ANTI-BIAS BILL eee ve : showed a 14 percent gain. Only, report has it that 39 master weld- | Democracy. STRIKE "TO UR 
WASHINGTON — Republican’ Ticket” opposition. . . . Fifteen|General Motors, of all of the rs (out of 100) will be downgraded | By OW EOR FREEDOM! Make 
Congressman Dellay (NJ-14 CD) Army pigeons “discharged” at Fort | American giant corporations, top-| Into vacancies left by the firings— tb s 
has offered a bill prohibiting dis- Monmouth ped N. J. Standard Oil. | with a resulting cut of about $35 a Cou ia coal c = i ae 
SEES The other item said that 513, week wetear’d) ‘to mn psencoulltemags ge gp - 
y | | | | Ww rkers at the [ésso Bayway Re-| If ever there was needed a good | Contrib ti b } . 
reeze Wages Or We'll Move! ince! vem tien tain tf astunent or ‘C10 Vie resident, Combos ga be sn thn 
| cials said that the workers repre-| Walter Reuther's proposal for ® County osteo Local 50% UAW. 
BUTLER— When the Pequanoc'may never get back — when the Sent a cross section of most can ce Were WHR: me recuction | AFL-CIO Linden, New “Jerse | 
Rubber plant burned down six plant burned. and all processing operations at the| pay, Esso Bayway furnishes it. The New Jersey Wiarleas< seams Hl 
weeks ago the company maintained; fred Traflet Pequance vice Bayway plant. Some have seniority, Record profits .. , an all-time high| friends and readers to — or 
it had no plans to move out—even president, said the com yany was| 2 eight years, most about six. |" Ai gna Birerinigs yore fired | his splendid undertaking oo 
though it was then building a new, not bluff We hav goa Re q| Now a new layoff is looming. This ; + + 29@- maintenance of production Jersey local of the : 
ild , bluffing. We have “received| |: Hi lar workess | levels. That’s how capitalism works, /¢*S¢Y local of the great auto work- 
modern plant in Georgia. all kinds of inducements to estab-|"™& #7088 White Collar workers. ers union. 
But today it is plain that they Jish factories in other places,” he! ,the Bayway workers recently’, Ig le’ that s | Meg by, 
will do just that—unless the WOIK-! said, Municipal officials in Arkan- affiliated with the AFL-CIO Oil: People s Capita ism.” The pes Ne! | eae workers, members of 
ers, members of the Rubber Work- «4¢ and Georgia, where the com.| Workers Union. Their independent| Produce the wealth, the capitalist Brotherhood of Bookbinders, on 
ers Union, Local 163, buckle under pany now has plants, have been! U™0n had been negotiating for| gtab- the lion's share. It’s a good | strile against Watts Printing Co., 
to the company’s thinly disguised viying all out cooperation ‘ny help-| nearly two years, but was unable} System .. . for some . . but pretty ‘Belleville. . . . About 15 million 
threats. : ling “to bring in steady payrolls|*° reach an agreement. Many lousy for others. Like the 313 fired persons now getting either private 
The company is demanding a ARHCO’s operations represent,” workers openly state that the com-|4t Esso Bayway after helping pile! o, public pensions in U.S... . 
three year freeze on wages, and, Traflet declared. ’ |pany claim that the Bayway plant| UP those record profits. 5,000 Acme store employes in 
9d concessions. ani wee % was “losing money” is a phoney.| LABOR NOTES South Jersey, Eastern Penna., and 
Other concessions is the proposal The real reason for the firings they} Factory jobs down 24,000 in Wilmington get $9 to $11 a week 
that workers be called back on BLOSSOM TIME say was to keep the AFL-CIO out.| March for the third straight month raises in contract signed by Retail 


_ stroyed plant. |Branch Brook Park display is even|unon, accuses Esso of failing to 
The workers, at a meeting at-j|more spectacular and beautifull sit down with: i union to discuss 


¥ @- 
Ratu) Heir, 


the basis of “ability” instead of} NEWARK:—More than 2,000! One claim made by the com- 
seniority. | Japanese cheery trees will be in|pany is undoubtedly true, how- 

The company says their de-|full bloom for Easter Sunday in'ever. They say that even with the 
mands are only suggestions, and| Branch Brook Park in Newark.|20 percent cutback in the working 
then adds ominously, rejection of} Both single and double blossomstforce, the plant will maintain pres- 
the suggestions’ would have an will be out. Every year thousang@eent production levels in both quan- 
important bearing on whether t! ple—last year 80,000—tak@fitv and variety. 


1e| of 
company would rebuild the de-'in the great show. Many say Louis Crema, president of the 


tended by 280, turned down both|than the famous Washington, D.C.| the cutback putting it into 
festival of .blossoms.;, But, see: forjeftect. He would have suggested’ a 


“share the: work”: program with? a 


company “su 


estions.” Some ate 
ibets Phneig: dalvessiabe chees] soesestlce, ang Ree eRe DPE 


ryears of AFL’ 


despite an increase in total em-|Clerks Union. . . . Workers at In- 
ployment... . Pre-Easter shopping: gersoll-Rand, Phillipsburg, mem- 
in Newark pushed sales 14 percent! bers of Steel Workers Local 5503 
above simtlar week a year ago. ... .| Walked out in protest over failure 
Butler Board of Education pledged to negotiate new contract after 20-. 
that teachers pay will average day extension of old agreement . . . 
arnong top 20 percent in state. . . .|eight-day “unauthorized strike by 
Lodge 703, IAM; won bargaining uction rs, members. 
rights for 60 workers in new plant) of Local 410, Paperworkers Union, 
Curtiss-Wright in Caldwell. . . .| at the ws a Paperboard Co.,. 
James Sullivan, a in at 8 ) ae Riege “ — hese com- 
ig En rs, pany’ agreeing Over suspen- 

yi a of 90. sion of five union workers; 


died ‘in Jersey 
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—See Page 5 —See Page 12 


What's Wrong With UAW Probes Automation 
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By A. B. MAGIL 

THIS Easter Sunday the world stands on the brink of Christmas 
Island. It sounds like a joke, but its pretty grim. This is the name of the 
South Pacific island where the British are planning to test their first hy- 
drogen bombs—at least three of them—sometime in May. 
plan is sailing into a typhoon of worldwide protests. 


Easter Tidings 


The British 
So far London has 


ee — 


ignored it all and has several 
times rejected requests. by the 
Japanese government that it 
suspends the tests. 

The world movement against 
the A- and H-bombs last week 
also produced its own dramatic 
explosion: a statement from 18 
leading West German physicists, 
including four Nobel prize win- 
ners, that they would refuse to 
“take part in any way in the 
production, testing or operation 
of atomic weapons.” 

_ Meanwhile the only two pow- 
ers that have actually exploded 
a Heil-bomb are continuing 
their tests of nuclear weapons. 
‘Since April 4 four nuclear explo- 
sions have taken place on Soviet 
territory. Moscow has stated it 
is testing atomic warheads for 
-tactical weapons. The United 
“States will start a new series of 


“ 


Yirginia Gardne 
interviews 
2 Scientists 
—On Page 5 


. 
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‘tests beginning May 15 in Ne- 


vada. 
* 

FROM ail parts of the giobe 
men and women — individually, 
through their organizations and 
in a few cases through their gov- 


_ ernments, are demanding: HALT 


THE TESTS! 
* 
GERMANY: According to the 


New York Times (April 13), the 


statement of the 18 physicists 
“was in the nature of a protest 
against the decision of the Bonn 
government to equip the new 
armed forces with tactical atom- 
ic weapons.” 

The physicists declared that a 
small country like West Germ- 
any could best defend itself and 
world peace by doing without 


atomic weapons. (Such weapons 


are scheduled to be received 
from the United States.) The sci- 
entists also pointed out: 

“Every single tactical atom 


bomb or grenade has an effect : 


similar to that of the first atom 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima. 
. « » We know of no technical 
possibility of protecting the pop- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Assignment 
U.S. A. 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
THE BAZAARS of Sam- 
arkand where the bearded 


merchants of East and West 
traded centur- 


ies ago could 
probaly nes- 
tle in a single 
corner of a 
single floor of 
the Coliseum 
where one 
million Amer- 
icans will 
come to in- 
spect the 
ware of the 


modern world. 

Although I am no merchant 
I stood among them today as 
they cannily assessed the handi 
work and manufacture of sixty 
nations and I guarantee you — 
though I am not a public rela- 
tions man for the Fair—that you 
will be exhilarated by the 
Twentieth Century splendors of 
our generation of man. 


It was apt to open with the 
“breaking of bread” rite. The 
“largest loaf ever baked” could 
well be the earmark of this Fair 
and its relation “to world peace 
and prosperity.” For three 
countries cf socialism — Poland, 


Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia — 
brought their products here and 
I suspect that not even Harry 
Schwarz of the New York Times 
could scoff at, say, Czechoslo- 
vakia’ss SKODA which is as 
jaunty and streamlined a car as 
the Renaults, Citroens, Fiats, 
and Mercedes that filled your 
eye on the fourth floor. Nor 
could anyone deny that the Po- 
lish exhibit was pre-eminent in 
its devotion to art and culture 
—magnificently bound books on 
music, painting, science, archi- 
tecture. The crowds I stood 
among were mightily impressed 
by the wares of these nations 


7 € 
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JOHNNY HAS GONE TO THE FAIR 


where the workingmen and 
farmers are in control. 
e 

IT WAS HEARTENING to 
hear the sentiments of Zdislaw 
Lodzinski, the director of the 
Polish stand who told the press 
that his first and most vivid 
impression was the “friendliness 
and warmth” of American visit- 
ors. It is the first event of this 
kind in the United States which 
Poland has participated since 
1939. 

“it is very nice for us to have 
people come and tell us for how 
many years they have enjoyed 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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We cannot participate unless we survive..... 


Henry Ford II _ probably 
doesn’t read The Worker, al- 
though a number of Ford work- 


_ ers do, we're glad to say. 


Young Henry and these work- 
ers don't a often. They par- 
ticularly disagree. on. - wages, 
hours and working conditions. 
Fortunately, these Ford work- 
ers ‘have their powerful Local 
600 of the giant United. Auto 
Workers, CIO-AFL, to defend 
their interests. 3 

But Ford workers might agree 


with, what, Henry I :| 


told the, wit 
Dealers. We Ve, been, saying, it for. a long. 


:. time. 


has a weather eye cocked on 
the potential market of 600 mil- 
lion Chinese people: 

“In the realm of foreign af- 
ae particularly, an informed 

ic opinion, based upon open 

discussion and adequate. infor- 
mation, is an absolute essen- 
tial. 

ee 6 ee eee 
us, regardless of political belief, 
to take a vigorous hand in the 
shaping of foreign policy.”- 

For once The Worker agi 


That's , why: wewe been: print: 


“— 
a 
.@ 


ing everything we could about 
foreign policy. Weve been ar- 
guing a vamp time for the Amer- 
ican people, and, above ll, 
American labor, “to take a vig- 
orous hand in the shaping of 
foreign policy.” 

we were glad to see Wal- 
ter Reuther at the recent UAW 
convention speak out on ques- 
tions of war and peace, on the 
H-bomb. We want to help shape 
that “informed public opinion.” 
- Because The Worker wants 
exact! 


print .the , 


Leo ei is + rver'e OF wh f 


the so-called Eisenhower Doc- 
trine. Were going to continue 
to plump for an end to H-bomb 
tests. We're going to fight for 
peaceful coexistence and a. ntw 
Geneva for world peace settle- 
ment. We're going te fight for 
a socialist world free of war, 
poverty, racism, ignorance and 
isease. 3 

But we can't do all these 
things unless we survive. 

And that, dear readers, is the 
issue—survival. 


to our assistance—swiftly. The 
$100,000 drive is hardly off the 
ground, and the subscription 
campaign has barely the 
one-third mark. 

If you want The Worker to 
live, you know what to do—rush 
in your subscription and contri- 
bution and organize a fund-rais- 
ing affair soon. Emergency mea- 
sures are necessary! | 


Checks and money orders : 
should be made payable to Rob- 
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“Bread-breaking” ceremony inaugurating the United 
States World Trade Fair at New York Coliseum: Left to 
right; Senator Theodore Green; actress Monique van 
Vooren; Governor Averill Harriman; Mayor Robert Wag- 


ner and the Reverend Dr. Richard E. Evans, munch on 
bread from the largest loaf ever baked. Bread symbolizes 
bonds of friendship among the 60 nations participating. 


Rapid Industry Changes Highlight 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

A PROGRAM to meet the problems brought on by 
rapid automation and other technological changes—speed- 
up, job-runaway and big changes in the composition of the 


workers — highlighted the debates|~ lati ad . 
and decisions of the Atlantic City '*° utions on speedup, on prob- 


convention of the United Automo-|/€™s dealing . with the § illed 
bile Workers. trades, technicians and white-col- 


The convention had earlier (as|!@t workers, and a program to meet 
reported last week) decided to the plant and peeneeny menace, 


place the demand for a shorter 
workweek as a measure to meet THE COMPOSITION of the 
convention itself underscored the 


automation to the top of its de- h , 
mands: for 1958 collective bargain-) tremendous cmanges taking place 
the automotive field. Of the 


- tin 
ing. The demands will be finalized 2,799 delegates with voting rights, 


at a special convention in January. | 
Next in line of interest were the, My 811 ever attended a previous 
, -|convention of the UAW as dele- 


gates, 


-_ 
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seats 4 cline of production workers, 


Peace § | 
All Dther Issues, 


‘|Reuther Declares 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 

ATLANTIC CITY—“None of 
the things we win at the bar- 
gaining table can defend us 
against the tragic destruction of 
the H-bomb,” United Auto 
Workers president Walter Reu- 
ther told the 16th UAW con- 
vention here, 


“All over the world the fam- 
ily of man lives in the shadow 
of the H-bomb . . . what we 
need to understand, you and I, 
. . . is that we have responsibill- 
ties that far transcend the strug- 
gle for wages and hours and 
working conditions . . . to try- 
to make it possible to build a 
world in which the people can 
live in peace, one with the 
other,” Reuther said. 

“There are no defenses against 
the H-bomb.- You now read in 
the paper where some politi- 
cians are talking about appro- 
priating twenty billion to forty 
billion dollars to dig under- 
ground shelters. 

“I say the only adequate de- 
fense against the H-bomb is 
peace, unconditional peace in 
the world. There is no other 
defense.” 

Asked before the convention 
what he thought about the ex- 
plosion of an atom bomb, re- 
ported by the press in the Soviet 
Union, Reuther replied that he 
wanted no more explosions and 
he hoped that we would stop 
competing with the Russians by 
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white collar employes and a de- 


a4 though output has climbed by 


es leaps and bounds. 


oe. 4s ministration, said that “we must 
eae find new ways to implement the 
posal 


setting off a bigger bomb. 


or determination whether enough 


al- of a basis exists for such special 
_“self-determination.” 


* 
AS MIGHT be expected, the 


The report, backed by the ad- 


be * .24 principle of industrial unionism in _ bac 
oe. eee Order to meet todays problems.” | towards craft unionis.. A number 


fe  -*< The report further said “the pow- 


=<) strengthened, not weakened, by its 
= 4 Capacity to mobilize the special in- 


of industrial unionism is 


terests and the particular streng 


step aroused considerable fear. A 


minority report char the pro- 
was a “backward step 


of speakers on the floor were ap- 


prehensive over the right of the 
skilled workers to strike and act 


separately on issues. A number of 
delegates even charged the skilled 
minority of higher-paid workers 


of all groups of workers, whi 
uniting them in one organization.” 
With that end in view, to ob- 
tain “more effective tools” in col- 
lective bargaining, and to combat 


want still more out of the “pack- 
age” settlements at the expense of 
the production workers. 

The supporters of the majority 
stressed that the alternative was 


Auto Union Paees 


The considerably-lowered aver- 


aie while displacing many thous- 


raids of craft unions, the report 


ture|tO open the way to craft raiders 
to assure that “skilled trades and| favored by the companies who 


related workers, office workers and|@™ the return of the old divide 


Se Minny ‘and rule days. 
engineers and technicians in plants irs 
in which there are sizeable groups Woodcock observed that it is 


of workers in these classifications, oo for a pore cage 7 Oo 
shall have direct representation of| Se ee ee 
their own choosing as part of al} | Collarites should do. The National 
local bargaining committees and all Labor Relations Board favors the 


national bargaining committees.” employers and craftists by grant- 


-y 3 ing craft and sectional represen- 
The proposal further provided || tion elections. He observed that 


for the right of such groups to; number of key test elections of 
negotiate supplementary -agree-|toolroom employes of General Mo- 
ments affecting their special inter-|tors plants may well decide the 
ests, ratification of such agreements) course those workers may take in 
and even to strike over such is-|the industry generally. The com- 
sues. The proposal includes safe-|ing NLRB vote of 2,000 engineer- 


ands of production workers has 


seated nape dilhé-in tnieeaen ae called for a change of structure 


age age level was clearly evident, 


Labor Movement A ae aes 
= ° with many of the delegates sons 
din Civil Liberties or daughters of the sitdown strik-|demands for existing skills in 


The resolution on civil liberties ers of 20 years ago. Voting!tooling-up work. Thus the weight 
prepared by the auto union’s ad-/strength in the convention has of the influence of the skilled has 
ministration for the Atlantic City|shifted significantly to locals out- been increasing. And the pressure 
convention last week is a lengthy|side Michigan, in areas to which/of raids from building and metal 
comprehensive summary of the en-'many of the plants and jobs had!caft unions has increased. 
tire field. It puts the union far in gone. Also noticeable to regular; The convention was told by 
front of the labor movement on the observers at UAW _ conventions,,Leonard Woodcock, vice-president! 
issue. was the absence of delegations] in charge of General Motors and 
It demands that people “should|from_ old-established locals _ now aircraft, that the number of white 
be punished for what they do, not;wiped out because plants have collar employes and engineers and, 
what they say” and calls for “re.|moved, been liquidated or were,technicians, has been increasing) 
peal of those sections of the Smith! merged in the process of monopoli-| while the number in production 
Act, the Internal Security Act of;zation. ‘has been falling. The vast majority 
1950 and such other laws which! e of the former — now 470,000 in 


restrict the exercise of freedom off THE CONVENTION as_ aijauto, aircraft and farm implement ( 
speech.” 'whole showed an appreciation of|— are unorganized. guards against craftist tendencies ing workers at Minneapolis-Honey- 


The resolution expresses concern the new _ problems facing this} The convention received start-| and provides for International Of-| well Regulator may well set the 
over the recent “conspiracy” in- union, and the overwhelming ma- ling statistics showing a steep rise fice authorization of such strikes (Continued on Page 13) 


dictments in Cleveland in which’ 
Communist leaders are linked to 


trade union leaders for alleged vio-' 


Jation of Taft-Hartley non-Com-: 
munist affidavits. 
The UAW welcomes the recent 
court decisions limitting “security; 
, . / | 
tests to only those with access to 
“truly secret information,” and de- 
mands a further narrowing in the’ 
application of the procedures, with 
the right of the accused to face 
the accuser. 


The resolution warns that the 
so-called Butler Bill which seeks 
to broaden the security dragnet, 
would turn us into a nation of se-' 
curity officers and stoolpigeons.” | 

Demanding a “complete over-' 
hauling” of the passport visa sys-' 
tem to permit wider contacts be-'| 
tween peoples, the resolution raps 
the denial of passports, as in the 
case of newsmen desiring to visit 
China. | 

“Congressional committees and 
their state counterparts, 
to act as prosecutor, judge and 
jury in investigations 
-any legislative p 
“resolution: 


> 
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. 
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le 


|joined a newly-established inde- 


continue|and shop committees 


unrelated to) workers. 


jority of the delegates supported 
the program to meet them. 

The debate that touched on the 
most fundamental problem came 
on a report for policy and consti- 
tutional changes to deal with the 
skilled trades. The skilled trades’ 
question became very serious, es-| 
pecially since the last contract, 
signed in 1955, which proved to 
be very unsatisfactory to the skilled: 
trades who constitute about 12-13] 
percent of the production and 
maintenance workers in the “Big 
Three” chains. | 

The skilled workers then resort-' 
ed to “wildcat” strikes and many' 


pendent outfit calling itself the So- 
ciety of Skilled Trades. The skilled 
men pointed to the substantiall 
higher rates of pay in the job 
shops or mechanics under: craft 
union contracts. They attributed 
their situation to lack of specific 
representation on the bargainin 
a and = A. | 
domination” by the production 


ROY WILKINS, executive 
secretary of the NAACP, this 


week called on all NAACP 
branches to rally behind the 
Prayer Pilgrimage for Freedom 
in Washington, May 17. 

The gathering will mark the 
third anniversary of the Su- 
preme Court ruling against seg- 
regated public schools. 

Wilkins is a co-chairman of 
the Pilgrimage along with the 
Rey. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
leader of the Montgomery bus 
boycott, and A, Philip Randolph, 
AFL-CIO vice president and 
president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleepingcar Porters. 


Meanwhile, it was announced 
that the Rev. Thomas Kilgore, 
pastor of Harlem’s Friendshi 
Baptist Church, has been nam 
executive director of the Pil- 
grimage.. Headquarters.. of the 


Pilgrimage’ have : beep: establish... Washi eRBhose ANE 


A 


at 20 W. 40 St., New York City. 
The Rev. Kilgore will be assist- 
ed in expediting the Pilgrimage 
by a group of regional directors, 
one of whom is the Rev. Ralph 
D. Abernathy, in Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Leaders of the Pilgrimage had 
received no word from the U.S. 
Department of Interior at press 
time concerning the application 
for permission te use the Lincoln 
Memorial as the spot where: the 


estimated 50,000 pilgrims will 


assemble. Spokesmen expressed 
confidence, however, that the 
permission would be granted, 

In his call for support from 


NAACP branches, Wilkins urg- 


ed them seek the participation. 


in the Pilgrimage of all civil 


Bids NAACP Branches Rally Behind Pilgrimage 


rights advocates in their com-: 


munities and to 
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What Nixon Didn't Say About Algeria 


The memorandum also referred|law in Paris, former minister of 
National Education that described 
the case of Ali Boumendjel, an Al- 


The unbridled terror of the,hand, but who, because they are vention to enemy soldiers, and the 
French Government in Algiers con-/‘rebels’ are refused both the guar-|rights which our law confers upon|to the - Archbishop's letter from 


tinued to draw a crossfire of world antees given 


or the resistance movement ap- 
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_pealed to the United Nations to [. oe 


intervene against the atrocities. 


a 


Another development was Vice-! oe ey 
President Nixon's secret report on © = 
Algeria to President Eisenhower... . 


observers ask, did Nixon 


his 


“Why,” 
“keep 


’ 


observations 


under; 


wraps in his otherwise public re-| oo 


port on his African trip.” 


The Algerian Front of National, ee ag 
Liberties Delegates submitted a ge 
protest to Secretary General Dag; —. oo 


Hammarskjold against the French 


b 


laid down by the Geneva conven- = 


tion.” 


executed by the French forces, but 
often subjected to torture to elicit 
information before their execution. 


The Algerians submitted to the 


Neng 


Not only are Algerian soldiers) gaia 


UN a letter signed by 357 eminent! #4 


Frenchmen including — Francois 
Mauriac, winner of the Nobel) 
Prize for literature, Andre Philip, 
Abbe Pierre, 
Catholic leader. 
They cited “the torture of pris- 
Oners, captured with weapons in! 


prominent Roman) Ea 


sees, 
—. 
oon 
* 
oa 


fo. 


by the Geneva Con-/French citizens.” 


Typical Algerian troops. Note their uniforms entitling them to combatant’s rights which Fench deny. 


“Jail the Bribe-Giver 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE CONVENTION of 

the United Auto Workers 

in Atlantic City reflected a 


view, becoming more wide- 
ly recognized, 

that the prob- 

lem of the cor 

ruptionan«a 

racketeering is 

not just a 

matter of dis- 

tinguishing the 

dishonest union 

official from 

the honest; the 

one who indulges in illicit prac- 
tices from the one who observes 
the law. 

The UAW’s resolution on the 
problem, and the speeches of its 
leaders, while technically in ac- 
cord with the ethical practices 
code of the AFL-CIO, advanced 
a broader definition of the “un- 
ethical” labor official—a defini- 
tion that comes closer to recog- 
nizing the class character of the 
society we live in and the fact 
that the capitalist system itself 
and the ethics of its business 
code, are at the root of racket- 
eering and corruption of every 
form, be it in the field affecting 
labor relations, the internal life 
of a union or any other sphere. 

To cite some portions of the 
UAW’'s resolution on_ ethical 
practices: 

“The racketeer can be dealt 
with effectively, however, only 
as we at the same time, deal 
with the greedy employers and 
corrupt politicians who stand 
behind him. 

“The racketeer - controlled 
union is sought after by greedy 
employers who wish to nego- 
tiate backdoor agreements so as 
to keep workers from exercis- 
ing their legal and moral rights 
to representation by unions of 
their own choosing. Expose the 
crook in the labor movement, 
and almots inevitably, some em- 
ployer voluntarily will come for- 
ward to serve as his character 

witness. . . . The corrupt and 
reactionary politician, almost in- 
evitably, finds the racketeer a 
willing ally. . . . With this kind 
of so-called ‘labor man’ the re- 
atcionary politician can always 


re gg 


for the purpose of denying work- 
ers the fruits of their labor or 
denying workers the right to 
join or be represented by a 
union of their choosing, is as 
much a criminal as the one who 
solicits or accepts a bribe.” 
* 

THE resolution demands the 
imprisonment of the “bribe giv- 
er as well as the “bribe taker.” 
But both the resolution and 
Reuther recognized that there 
are practices that may be per- 
fectly legal in a court and in 
business; that are a crime in the 
labor. movement: 

“We re-state our belief that it 
is not sufficient to require of- 
ficers of unions merely to act 


within the law,” says the resolu-_ 


tion. “Labor leaders must reject 
the ‘business ethic’ which justi- 
fies the use of position and in- 
fluence for self-enrichment.” 

James B. Carey, in a speech 
before the Pennsylvania CIO 
convention also developed a simi- 
lar approach to the problem. 
But while he and Reuther come 
to the very edge of a basic analy- 
sis, they do not admit that the 
root is in the very capitalist sys- 
tem which they, themselves, so 
loudly glorify. The UAW resolu- 
tion introduces the problem by 
pointing out that “almost every 
decade” there have been ex- 
posures of scandals in high 
places. 

The resolution begins the 
chronicle with the land-grabbers 
of the last century that defraud- 
ed the government wholesale: 
the pillaging of our natural re- 
sources and of land that preced- 
ed_ railroad construction; the 


pe 
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market manipulations and cheat- 
ing of small investors; the insur- 
ance rackets: adulteration of 
meats and other foods; the steals 
by the utility companies, and 
the collusion between cabinet 
members and oil firms in more 


recent times. 
. 


NEED we add that there is a 
racket in every field where there 
is the possibility of profit; among 
them the labor spy racket, the 
company-union racket, the red- 
baiting witchhunting racket, the 
anti-labor racket? And _ those 
rackets are certainly no less a 
plague in our society than the 
rackets in prostitution, narcotics, 
gambling, loan-sharking, baby 
sales, blackmailing and similar 
operations. 

They all have their root in the 
SYSTEM in which the “mighty 
dollar’ ’is king and the highest 
success one can achieve is in 
some form of extraction of 
protits—legally or illegally. It is 
now well recognized in our 
“American way of life,” as some 
cal lit, that men who've become 
rich through operations regarded 
as most disgusting and illegal, 
have obtained reputations as 
“finest citizens” thanks to skill- 
ful press agent work, use of 
the business-controlled _ press, 
some well-publicized _ philan- 
throphy, political influence, and 
purchased university honors. 


It is, therefore, of some sig- 
nificance when the UAW said: 

‘The labor movement is not a 
business. It is and it must re- 
main a crusade.” 


This, of course, is not the lan- 
guage of a Dave Beck or the 
many others in the very conser- 
vative camp of “business union- 
ism.” But it must also be noted 
that even the application of 
laws, or enactment of new ones, 
penalizing the “bribe givers,” 
which Reuther says is the rem- 
edy, would still be of limited 


value. 


The basic fact is that the 
unions live within the capital- 
ist society whose corrupt ethics 
surround it like the air and in- 


filtrate it. Moreover, the margin . 


of difference is not very wide 
between the labor leader who 
sings praise to the capitalist sys- 


_tem and its ethics and the em- 
“ ) capitalist |: 
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as Well as the Bribe-Taker’ 


A union must constantly strug- 
gle against infiltration of the 
“business ethic” to minimize the 
influence upon which corruption 
feeds. 

* 

THE UAW convention also 
stressed another qualitative ele- 
ment that should enter into la- 
bor’s’ look at racketeer union 
leaders. The resolution and Reu- 
ther’s opening address pointed 
to the “unholy alliance” between 
the most reactionary and aggres- 
sive anti-union employers; the 
reactionary politicians of the Mc- 
Carthyite stripe and the corrupt 
labor leader of the Dave Beck 
type. 

Evidence was cited, like Me- 
Carthys attempt to turn the 
Senate rackets committee to- 
wards “investigating ‘the three- 
year Kohler Co. strike in his 
home state and, thereby, shift 
the spotlight from Dave Bcek. 
(The Wisconsin strike has cost 
the union $12 million). Also cited 
was the endorsement and sup- 
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gerian lawyer, who allegedly 
committed suicide “in order to 
escape the questioning he would 
have undergone.” 
| Capitant said Boumendjel was 
one of his students and the news of 
his death “overwhelmed” him, 
“As long as such methods (meti- 
‘ods which were never employed 
against German prisoners during 
the most terrible years of the war) 
are prescribed or tolerated by the 
‘govenmert of my country. I[ do 
not feel that I can continue to 
teach in a French law school.” 
The memorandum cited also the 
declaration of Cardinals and Arch- 
bishops. | 
Young Socialist students last 
‘week declared their sense of out- 
‘rage and betrayal by their Party 
whose leading figures head the 
French Government held respon- 
sible for these crimes. 
| Meanwhile, the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, named this 
week one of solidarity with the 
Algerian independence movement. 
The WFTU represents 88 million 
members. A general cease-fire in 
Algeria “can pave the way for dis- 
‘cussions with the authentic rep- 
resentatives of the Algerian peo- 
ple who are fighting for their dig- 


‘nity and their liberties.” 


 _—_—_ 


port of James Hoffa and other 
Teamsters’ officials in Michigan 
for former Senator Homer Il er- 
guson, a McCarthyite, and for 
reactionary Detroit Mayor Cobo 
against Gov. Williams {w the 
governorship. There are 1 tmer- 
ous such examples throughout 
the country. The resolution noics 
that the racketeer-type labor ot- 
ficials are always availabic io 
reactionary politicians “lor so- 
called ‘labor committees’ whose 
endorsement has been purchased 
with the promise of protection.” 
The UAW, therefore goes 
farther and puts the racketeer 
labor official within the context 
of the political struggle between 
reaction and progress and placcs 
him alongside of those who really 
benefit from corruptive influ- 
ences in the labor movement. 
The effect of the UAW’s ap- 
proach—putting Kohlerism, Mc- 
Carthyism and Beckism togeth- 
er—is to give greater depth and 
vigor to the struggle against 
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SEVERAL HUNDRED Negro 
and white mourners attended im- 
pressive funeral services last Sat- 
urday for Edward E. Strong, Ne- 
gro Communist leader, at Con- 
cord Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 


 §$trong, 43, died April 9 of can- 
cer after a three-months’ illness. 
He was a former member of the 
National Committee of the Com- 
munist Party and head of its South- 
ern Regional Committee. At the 
time of his death he was await- 
ing trial on a Smith Act indict- 
ment. 

The Rev. Gardner Taylor deliv- 
ered the funeral sermon, paying 
tribute to Strong’s work for the 
new world every good person de- 
serves. Additional tribute was 
paid by tie Rev. Oglesby of Phil- 
edelphia, Strong’s uncle. 

Strong’s friend and co-worker, 
— E. Jackson Jr., eulogized 
jim as “a modern Gideon among 
us, who has lived his day as a 
warrior against the hosts of evil, 
against the enemies of Man.” 


Paul Robeson moved the audi- 
ence with his rendition of a hymn. 


In a statement on Strong's 
death the National Committee of 
the . Communist Party . declared 
that “the Negro people's move- 
ment for freedom and all the dem- 
ocratic forces of the nation have 
sustained a grievous loss.” The 
siatement follows in part: 

x 


“From the earliest days of 
his acquaintance with jimcrow 
oppression in his native Tex- 
arkana, Texas, Ed Strong dedi- 
cated himself unreservedly te 
the struggle for the freedom of 
his people. As a youth during 
the Great Depression of the 
Thirties, he found the path to 
that freedom in the fight for 
the unity of Negro and white 
workers, in the world crusade 
against fascism and colonialism, 
in the liberating example of new 
aid equal -human srelations 


ce oe wsasesaaiae 


pee ee Mate 
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EDWARD STRONG 


which characterized _ socialist 
construction in the Soviet Union 
and in the militant role of the 
‘Communist Party of the United 
States. 


“He became the best-known 
and most eloquent spokesman of 
Negro youth in the Thirties. As 
first youth secretary of the Na- 
tional Negro Congress and as 
a founder and first executive 
secretary of the Southern Ne- 
gro Youth Congress, he became 
a familiar and persuasive figure 
on college campuses, in union 
meetings, government halls and 
public platforms, advocating 
and organizing for equal rights. 
In the South he was a prime 
inspirer and organizer of count- 
less campaigns for the right te 
vote, for equal education, against 
the humiliations of segregation 
and the brutality of the white 
supermacist police... . 


“As vice-president and admin- 
istrative secretary of the Amer- 
ican Youth Congress, he was one 
of the pre-eminent leaders, not 
of Negro youth alone, but all 


American youth of his genera- 
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Communist Party Mou 


ms Strong 


tion. The great student anti- 
war stirkes, the mobilization of 
millions of youth for the Amer- 
ican Youth Act which resulted 
in the National Youth Admin- 
istration, the firm alliance cre- 
ated between the youth move- 
ment and the labor movement, 
so essential in the struggle to 
establish industrial unionism— 
all these achievements bore the 
unmistakable imprint of Edward 
Strong’s leadership. 
* 


“WHETHER LEADING a 
fraternal delegation of Ameri- 
can youth to Cuba, or to the 
youth of Madrid in Republican 
Spain; whether initiating among 
his fellow GI’s of World War 
II campaigns of material aid for 
impoverished peasants and 
workers of India, where he 
served, or conferring with youth 
leaders of Europe on how to 
build a common youth front 
against Hitlerism—Ed Strong al- 
ways served the best interests of 
his people and the whole Amer- 


ican people. .. . 
“Returning from his service in 


World War II, Ed Strong be-. 


came a leader of the Commu- 
nist Party. As a member of its 
national committee, as chairman 
of the Eastern Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict, as Southern Regional Sec- 
retary, he enriched the Party 
with the high quality of lead- 
ership which had won the ad- 
miration and respect of scores of 
thousands in the youth move- 
memt. . « « 


“The memory of Edward Eu- 
gene Strong will long live in the 
hearts of his people, the work- 
ing class, and the nation. In 
the spirit of his dedicated ser- 


vice our Party will go forward | 


to make its essential contribu- 
tion to the freedom of Negro 
Americans, the vietory of the 


American working class, a world | 


at peace, and the achievement of 
socialism.” 
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of its rites of Ramadan. 


And ho 


stuff for war. 


mankind to cease preparing 


EASTER’S PROMISE 


SPRINGTIME, 1957 and once again the world of 
Christianity observes the Resurrection of the Prince of 
Peace, while the Jews are celebrating their liberation from 
ancient bondage, and the Moslem world is in the midst 


The followers of three great religions, in their vari- 
ous ways, express one hope in common—that the swords 
will be beaten into plowshares of peace. 

Today the sword of war is the thermonuclear weapon. 
rises in the hearts of humanity that this abso- 
lute killer will be transformed into the giant of peace 
that can make the world-a garden of plenty. The most 
heartening symbol of that universal will was the valiant 
demonstration of the German nuclear scientists last week. 

Four Nobel prize winners are included among the 18 
prominent physicists who refused to work further on H- 


Simultaneously, as we reveal in our leading story this 

week, sentiment crystallizes into a world-wide protest 
_against further hydrogen bomb tests. 

Truly the Easter bells are chiming this year to call 


for war. 


The will to live in peace, in fraternal harmony, is the 


to the sons of Man. 


itors. 


theirs. 


dominant, most profound, aspiration of humanity this time 
of Spring. For even our children have come to know 
that another war can bring doom, irretrievable and final, 


IN A WAY New Yorkers are fortunate to enjoy the 
visible expression of one way to achieve peace. The World 
Trade Fair at the Coliseum has brought sixty nations to- 
gether under one roof to display their wares of peace for 
trade, and three socialist countries are among the exhib- 


Let the bars down, let men of all nations conimingle, 
exchanging the goods and the cultures that are uniquely 
Thus will the swords be beaten into plowshares. 


Thus will mankind begin its conquest of thermonuclear 
scourge that menaces every man, woman and child of 


this universe. 


UNSAVORY EXPORTS 


REPORTS from Ireland indicate that the nomination 


by Alan Max of Scott McLeod, Joe McCarthy’s hatchet-man in the State 


Department, to be our Minister to Eire are being met by a 


| THE BANKER-IMAGE 


THE BANKERS of America feel they are 
misunderstood men—which is worse than being 
a misunderstood child—and I am convinced all 
o: us must share in the blame. 

Fortunately the bankers are not just taking this 
lying down on a couch. They have managed to 
stop brooding long enough to Jaunch what is 
called a “motivation study” of what people like 
you and me think of them. 

Sad to say, the results have only made the 
bankers more melancholy than ever. One of these 
disturbed persons, President Charles A. Eaton Jr. 
of the New Jersey Bankers Association, pulled 
himself together sufficiently at a conference in 
Atlantic City last week to explain the situation. 

The American public, he said, has “little emo- 
tional rapport with bankers.” 

Well, there we have it and I am glad it is out 
in the open at last. 

: > 

I KNOW THAT for many years my own 
emotional rapport with bankers has left a lot to 
be desired. I always thought, however, that | 
was enough the master of my emotions to con- 
ceal them. I make it a point, for example, never 
to pass a bank without beaming through the 
windows. Evidently, you can’t fool an unwanted 
banker with these transparent devices. 

Emotional rapport is a two-way street with 
parking permitting between midnight and 8 a.m. 
In this case, however, the motivation study did 
not reveal a lack of emotional rapport on the part 
of the bankers toward ME. It is MY emotions that 
fall short. 

Although I have tried, I can’t put my finger on 
just what is wrong.) There is no reason why I 
should be incapable’ of establishing rapport with 


lit the 


SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, in the Senate, 
March 29: 

“In the District of Columbia there are an 
unknown number of children who, to all intents 
and purposees, are getting their food out of 
garbage cans. They can best be described so 
ar,.as seavenging for food is concerned, as living 
the life of alley dogs and cats. It is pretty shock- 
ES 
' “I do net know how seri 
but it is serious enough 
of. a ‘settlement house- this morning testified.that 
in her experience, and on the basis of her ob- 
servations, about 50 percent of the ehildren in 


ee ee 


ee ee 


better. 


shadow of our national canitol 


s the problem is,’ 
When a représéntative ° 


Chase-Manhattan Bank, for example, with its as- 
sets of 7'2 billions? Can it be that we just don’t 
have enough in common? 

Quoting the “banker image” as revealed by the 


study, Banker Eaton said “the banker is seen as | 


a rather austere figure—respected, conservative, 
competent and distant.” 

Too true. 
when it comes to distance, I feel closer to the 
planet Jupiter than to Chase-Manhattan. 

“The image of banks,” according to Eaton, “is 


still rather cool, formal, lacking in friendliness.” — 
How penetrating these motivation research | 


studies can be! The description fits my own 
banker-image to a T. Now, of course, I realize 
that what I took to be coolness was only air-con- 
ditioning. I realize now that friendliness does not 
require a bank president to leap through the bars 
to embrace you—there is a quiet type of friendship 
where the friends may not so much as exchange 
a word in 20 years. These friendships are often 
more lasting. 
* 

WHAT MADE ME feel worst of all was Eat- 
on's bitter disclosure of a belief by the public that 
the business borrower is more welcome in a bank 
than the man or woman borrowing for personal 
reasons. 

Here I must make a clean. breast of things. I 
myself have been guilty of spreading around slan- 
ders like that. 

But having made my confession, I already feel 
In fact, a kind of emotional rapport is 
beginning to creep over me. After all, the bankers 
of America only ask of you and me that we put 
ourselves in their place. 


And why not? 


neighborhood of her house are in need of food. ... 
“We had an example cited to us this morn- 
ing—and_it was a rather pitiful one—of a mother 
with seven children and another one on the way, 
with the father ill, and apparently a technicality 
which makes this family at least for the time 
being not eligible to receive relief. In the letter 
the mother said, ‘Food fer my children; nothing 
for myself.” sihi hi 1 aor mee. SHER SIE 


* tA “very ‘labge' percsntaige’ (dF the’ chided 


y but not exclisively. . . . I should 


are Negron not v 
guess it would be at lea: 85 percent. They are 


hungry. eee 


Speaking for myself, I know that 


nearly unanimous “No Thanks.” 

This should help strengthen the ancient bond be- 
tween the American and Irish peoples. The best way to 
get rid of McLeod is to fire him. 

As for another Eisenhower diplomatic choice, an edi- 
torial in the AFL-CIO News of April 13 expresses our sen- 
timents. We reprint it in full. 

“BIG TALKER” 

“HENRY J. TAYLOR—the fast-talking, reactionary ra- 

dio commentator—has been selected as the next U.S. am- 


bassador to Switzerland. 


“Sponsored by General Metors, Taylor used to deliver 
what he liked to call a commentary and what other people 
thought was a 15-minute commercial; its theme: that big 
business could do no wrong, that labor and Pres. Truman’s 
administration could do no right. 

“Taylor's radio programs had pretty low audience 
measurement rating. Maybe he can do better in Switz- 
erland. Or perhaps he'll just be regarded as one more 


yodeler...” 


——_—_ + 


Gus Hall Declares Political 
Prisoners Short-Changed 


Gus Hall, here in New York last 


‘Monday to arrange new bonds of 


: 


$5,000 and hear his membership 
Smith Act trial marked off calen- 
dar pending the Supreme Court 
decision in the Claude Lightfoot 
case, said in a corridor interview 
in Foley Square that “political 
prisoners get short measure priv- 
ileges” in federal prisons. 

The one-time Communist Pa:ty 
national secretary was one of the 


at me of the » See union, | ora 
whose entire adult life was spent) Dut | ied 
before he became. a|charged with ‘coddling 

Communist leader, He said that}charges which occasiona 
late in Congress, or in newspaper 


in i 


mg ge 


job, ‘in ‘the shoe. y.. Even: $0; 
he is the on Bars og 2 prisoner 
-what ig known as'dren in C 


who obta 


at Leavenworth 


7 - a 


“industrial good time,” a reduction 
from sentence which is mandatory 
for industrial workers. 

“The same short-change in priv- 
ileges applies not only. to Smith 
Act prisoners, but other political 
prisoners—such as the Puerto Ri- 
can Nationalists, Morton Sobell, 
assigned to Alcatraz, and others 
given sentences tor contempt of 
Congress and so on,” said Hall. 
__“Tt isn’t that the various wardens 
and. officials want to iminate, 
are terrified of being 
iticals, 


circu- 


frem there to his wife and two ehil- 
leveland, 


: ‘; 
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~ Eastland Stalls ‘Rights’ 
~ Bill to After Recess 


OR more than a month now the rights. That is how the “fix” against 
Senate Judiciary Committee has|civil rights has been executed in 
had under consideration the Ad- nha Congresses. It seems to be 

a eaded in same direction this 
ministration s civil rights bill, spon-| year, 
sored by some 30-odd Republican} Fyen if Eastland schedules con- 
Senators. After willful usters) +1 -ati in “Adisintebents 
and “technical” delays committee sideration 0 ae Administration 
chairman James O. Eastland an-| measure on April 29, there are in- 
re ye — _ ay all'dications that a “little filibuster,” 
probability” il wou COn-|led by Sen. Samuel J. Ervin (D- 
sidered by his group on April 29. NC), will delay a vote in commit- 

Civil rights supporters said at/tee until well up in May. It is Er- 
the time hearings were held on the | vin's strategy, as Eastland’s “mod- 
bills during February that unless erate” ally, to examine minutely, one-man fight to get the Admin- 
the reached the floor by April 19|the records of the hearings and_|istration’s bill to the floor, there| of staff to Syria. 
— was small chance- of passa e| seek nr Re discussing this rec- ‘has been very little vocal opposi-| Associated Press said Nabulsi 

is session. After the Easter holi- ‘ord to franie endless amendments. | tion to the Dixiecrats around East-| was yonder house arrest. United 
days there will be. such pressure' These amendments would then Press said Nabulsi was fleeing to 
for action on the back-log of so- | the subject of long-winded debate! The House measure can be taken Syria. 
called — legislation it will be! in committee. from the Rules Committee without} “A]] this was proclaimed and 
age Pa civil rac peat = ee Rules Committee a vote by obtaining 218 signatures! celebrated in most of this coun- 

en UW they are reported out Of under its chairman, Rep. Howard/on a discharge petition. In past/try’s newspapers as a victory for|._.. ap Liew ond bate ioftict 
—. the pressure will opet-|W. Smith (D-Va), had adopted a years this method has had to be the West and a defeat for Egypt newt Rot king 
~—— vor of those pledged to variation of the Senate Dixiecrat| used in h eHtouse to get civil rights and the Soviet Union. re interesting aspect of this 
“me uct a filibuster on the Senate tactic. Smith, a supporter of “mas-' measures onto the floor. But on Monday the dispatches| 4 d admission is that it confirms 
oor. ‘ te “aye to the ——— The bill en establish a@ bi-| from the Middle East began to! 04.) only The Worker was say:ng 
,ourts. desegregation ecisions,| partisan civil rights commission to! take on a strange aspect—strange,|.) taoeh, Doctrine 
; yoy age the rules of the Senate favors holding new hearings on the investigate violations of civil rights; that is, in relation to what had a Pod g eres me me 
Ache be ssible to end unlimited | bills, despite the lengthy hearings create a Civil Rights Division in the been said only hours earlier. Con wees We wrote at that time 
ebate o bog a vote of 64 Sena- held in the House Judiciary Com-' Justice Department; give federal A new government was an- Pag unspoken but vital reason 

tors—two-thirds of the full Senate.’ mittee. ‘courts powers to protect citizens nounced in Jordan’s capital Am- ¢,. the Doctrine was to provide a 

After the holidays the way is * ‘against violations of their civil)man. It was headed by Hussein. revolving fund for the bribery of 
open for deals by the Dixiecrats; EXCEPT for Sen. Thomas C. rights, and grant the Attorney Gen-| Khalidi, a conservative and pro-'agiqdje East petentates. Richards 
is in the Middle East with $200,099,- 


to end their filibuster in favor of | Hennings (D-Mo), chairman of the eral the right to seek iejunctions! Western politician. But the foreign 
000 and offers of arms to buy 2s- 
sorted kings and other feudal po- 


other legislation if other Senators' Senate Judiciary Subeommittee on against threats to deny citizens the minister was none other than Na- 
support a motion to table civil Constitutional Rights, who has led right to vote. 'bulsi, so recently on the road to 

Gis a d _ . |tentates who will sign away their 
While on Tuesday the N. Y. country’s oil along with their honor. 


Sues Syria and/or under arrest. 
Times lead editorial was reterrin 

to the news from Jordan as “a “ In the ease of Jordan the popu- 

>, lar will was indicated by the elec- 


C interview . » ocientists 
Cale calles the ping >: tions to parliament last - As all 
_ tint , ¢ ‘ @ ff ci, the anti- 
On the e from West Germany °::"2" oe Ses 
}ernment as a victory for Arab na- 
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Jordan's Future 
Uncertain Despite 
Hussein Coup 


By JOSEPH CLARK : 
LAST Sunday King Hussein of | 
Jordan seized power in a military 3 
coup. The Wednesday before he @ 
had ousted the constitutional gov- @ 
ernment headed by the moderate 

socialist-nationalist Suleiman Na- 


bulsi. The day of his coup Hussein 
reportedly deported the army chief- 


EASTLAND 


HUSSEIN 


| in London are talking about,” , 
alluding to the UN Disarmament | 


clear-cut majority, and inchided 
recognized.” | | On Monday Max Lerner in the Communists. This also explains 
DR. CHARLES C,. PRICE, But he felt that the view ex- N. Y. Post grew lyrical about “the 
chairman of the Federation of 


why, immediately after Hussein's 
American Scientists, queried by 
The Worker last week, said some 
American scientists doubtless will 
fee] the recent statement by 18 
leading German nuclear scien- 
tists is a very fine thing and 
others will feel it is futile. The 
German scientists on April 12 


declared they would refuse to | 


cooperate in any way in the pro- 
duction, testing or use of atomic 
weapons. 

Dr. Price felt that the state- 
ment had a certain dramatic val- 
ue, but that it would not influ- 
ence the main atomic powers 
much although he was sure the 
German _ scientists heped it 
would. 


“The main problem,” con- 
tinued the University of Penn- 
sylvania physicist and head of 
the scientists’ organization which 
has called for an end of H-bomb 
tests, “is to get the U.S. and 


USSR to agree on some reason- © 


able system of inspection.” He 
doubted if any one country 
would act until it was proved 
others would do likewise. He 
added that he thought the most 
reasonable way to achieve an 
end to bomb tests was through 
a United Nations inspection sys- 
tem. 
* 

ASKED if it was not a moot 
point on which scientists differed 
as to whether, without an in- 
ee system, any violation 
of a projected international 
agreement to ban tests. would 
be detected, he said: “We must 
be very careful in our definitions 
or we simply add to the con- 
fusion. We should define any 
ban specifically. 

“If we are talking only of 
banning H-bomb tests, that’s 
awful easy. Because any H- 
bomb test could be detected im- 
Mediately.” 


But, he said, if it came to small 
Weapons, “certainly from a very 
long distance” it was conceiv- 
able tests could be made with- 
Out detection. 
able to cancel a test, and the 
USSR might.” At any rate he 


“We might be 


4 


Subcommittee parleys. 
~ 


THE REPORTER said any- 
one covering scientists’ meetings 
on radiation hazards was aware 
of the courage it took, and how 
easy it was for scientists to keep 
their mouths shut on the subject. 

“I certainly don’t,” Dr. Price 
said, with some heat. “I just 
got back from talking at a 
luncheon at Wanamaker’s.” 

Asked what the group was he 
had addressed in the Fhiladel- 
phia department store, he said 
it was a Swarthmore alumnae 
group. 


And were these people con- 


cerned? “After I talk to them | 


they are,” he said. 
Was he called on to address 


many such groups who wanted 


= ‘worker’ : 


haz- 
ards? “Yes, it’s keeping me much 
too busy,” was the reply. It was | 
“very, very ms keeping up 


discussion on radiation 


with the demands and doing his 


regula: work. 
* 

AT COLUMBIA University’s 
Lamont laboratory, where 
Laurence Kulp, Walter R. Eck- 
elmann and Arthur R. Schulert 
are conducting studies of the 
amount of strontium-90, most 
menacing of the radioactive iso- 
topes in fallout, already found 
in human bones gathered from 
numerous countries, Kulp spoke 
of the German statement and an 
April 6 editorial in The Lan- 
cet (see page 6). The Lancet 
is the leading medical paper 
of England. 

The German scientists had 
stated that each tactical atomic 
bomb or shell would have an 
effect similar to that of the first 
bemb dropped on Hiroshima. 


“The prediction of the Ger- 
man physicists is certainly cor- 
rect,” said Dr. Kulp. “There is 


| pressed in The Lancet was “overly courage of the young king.” But 
pessimistic. He alluded to The the very same day a United Press 
‘Lancet’s statement, “For those! dispatch quoted King Hussein as 
who fear, as we do, that the radio-' saying that Jordan’s policy would 


‘ 


coup on Sunday, demonstratcons 
took place supporting Nabulsi. And 
it also makes it clear why even 
King Hussein, with $200,000,000 


acive accumulation from thermo- 
nuclear explosions may be near 


‘being dangled before his eyes, finds 
‘it so difficult to line up his cora- 
‘try in the Baghdad Pact and be- 


remain as it was before the crisis. 
And a spokesman for the govern- 


| 


| 


! 


| 


i 
’ 


| 
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the danger point, there can be little 
lasting comfort in the news that 
British bombs are small bombs, 
while the action of other countries, 
remains in doubt.” 


ment said: | 
“Jordan's foreign policv will re-| 
main aligned to that of the liber-' 
ated Arab states of Egvpt, Svria 
and Saudi Arabia.” 
Said Dr. Kulp: “I feel certain * 
that the question isn’t settled, and) EVEN the N. Y. Times editorial | 
continued and serious study cer- which celebrated the king’s coup 
tainly is needed.” .admitted sadly that King Hussein 
* pee Arab and “must adhere to 
DID HE FEEL that, on the Arab policies” which include “posi- 
basis of the strontium-90 (cancer- tive neutrality in the cold war.” | 
producing if in sufficient quantities); The Times cited Iraq as an hon- 
found in their bone samples, the orable exception to this rule, Iraq. 
British were unjustified in fearing| being the only Arab state that be- | 


the world-wide deposit of stron-| longs to the U. S.-sponsored Bagh- | 


tium-90 “may be near the danger) dad pact. Oddly enough, Max Ler- 


we are “well below” the danger day's events as follows: 
| point. 


point?” ‘ner, who knows that of all the 

“It can’t be said with certainty,”| Arab states Iraq is most viciously 
Dr. Kulp agreed. He was most! anti-Israel as well as anti-Commu- 
nist, hopes Jordan’s sister Hashe-| 
saying more or less than what he mite kingdom will bolster Husse- | 
said. All he contended, he said,}in’s military coup. Iraqs King Fai- 
was that “from the data we know/sal is Hussein’s cousin. And the As- 
about” and the “official estimate”| sociated Press described last Sun- | 


anxious that he not be quoted as 


| 


“King Hussein's measures were 


described here as a pro-Iraq coup. | 


It is up to the “medical scientist, ibed | é ! 
how: ver, to determine how much! Iraq is allied with the West in the 


the body can tolerate, he said. in, anti-Communist Baghdad Pact, an 
their experiments the Columbia’ alliance bitterly opposed .by Syria, 
scientists have only measured what and Egypt.” 

is found now. A HINT as to the real origin of 
King Hussein’s coup was given in 
the N. Y. Times of Friday, April 
12, just before the king acted. Dana. 


PP 
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THEIR STUDIES added up to 


the estimate, based on numerous 
Adams Schmidt wrote from Wash- 


assumptions, that strontium-90 al- 


ready released from tests to date 
would eventually after 70 years 
mean the average world popula- 
tion had reached 1-100th part of, 
what was considered a safe level 
for industrial radiation workers. 

“Since then the National Com- 
mittee -on Radiation Protection 
has recommended for average 
populations a reduced factor of, 
10,” he said. “That would mean. 
1-100th of the level of safety would 
be reached—that is, of course, when, 
all of the strontium up in the strato- | 
sphere now has fallen down.” 

“And of course taht’s not con-. 
sid ring how much will be added 
with other nations testing, and our 
tests and the Soviet Union’s con- 


nomic support, and the proximity 


ington: 
“Jordan’s need for outside eco- 


of former Representative James P. 
Richards, as special envoy in 
charge of explaining the Eisenhow- 
er Dectrine and using $200,000,- 
000 where it will do the most good 
in the Middle East, is believed to 
have been the catalyst that pre- 
cipitated a showdown between the 


blame the British medics or the 

German scientists?” +2 
“Oh,” he said, “I don’t think 

there is aftiyone who is close to this 


hind the Eisenhower Doctrine. 
IT’S a sad commentary on an in- 
telligent liberal like Max Lerner 


that he urges the “free world” to 


join a new crusade, this one to 
“keep poor Hussein on his shaky 
throne.” (N. Y. Post, April 15). And 
the liberal advice Lerner gives the 
king is that if Hussein wants a gov- 


ernment that will not betray him 
“it will have to be a non-parlia- 


mentary government of temporary 
martial law.” Parliamentary will 
against colonialism having been ex- 
pressed by the voters, Lerner sug- 
gests that bayonets, royal bayonets, 
be used to save Jordan for the Eis- 
enhower Doctrine. 


Fortunately there 
sage suggestions coming from 
other spokesmen in the “free 
world.” Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt re- 
iterated an old suggestion in the 
Post (April 16): 

“As the days go by,” she wrote, 
“I wish more and more that the 
U. S. would make the effort to 
come to an agreement with the So- 
viet Union by which neither of 
these two countries would provide 


were more 


lany arms to Near Eastern coun- 


tries. 

“This would remove all ques- 
tions of attempts on either side to 
control these nations, and we could 


‘leave the inspection to the UN 


forces so that we should be sure no 
arms were coming in_ surreptiti- 
ously. 

“These nations could then pro- 
ceed to. receive economic aid from 
either the Soviet Union or the 
U. S. for projects to improve the 
standard of living of the people 
of their countries.” 

The Soviet government has al- 
ready indicated an interest n dis- 
cussing just such suggestions with 
our country and it would be hard 
to ascribe to Mrs. Roosevelt any 
pro-Soviet aims. 

For America and the Soviet 
Union to get together to seek a 


problem who does not share their 
concern. I just mean if one is to say 
flatly the: world is now, in, danger, 


{boon to all parties 


Middle East settlement would be a — 
1 concerned—te 


Ff 


new about it.. The haz- . 
radiation are universally | 
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said, these were some of the. pathing 
things “I, hope those pinlanen, ards ol 
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Macmillan Shuns Science 


~ Warnings on H-Bomb Tests 


LONDON. — Prime Minister Macmillan has said that the Christmas Island H- 
This is not the case. If we have any concern for the health of the 
for the health of children, then the H-bomb 
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bomb test must go on. 
population of the world, and especially 


tests must be stopped. 

And if enough people see that 
this is true, and say that the tests 
must be stop 
ernment can be forced to stop 
them. 

It is clear that the govern- 
ment is worried by the extent 
of public feeling on this ques- 
tion. Protests have come from 
all over the world, and large sec- 
tions of the British public are 
worried by the governments ir- 
responsibility. 

Gaitskell, the leader of the 
Opposition, said in Parliament 
last Monday that he will not 
commit himself to going ahead 
with the tests in all circum- 
stances and whatever the posi- 
tion mizht be. 

* 


THE EDITORIAL of the 
London Times last Monday put 
the question: 

“The onus is on those who 
make explosions to satisfy the 
world at large of their safety.” 

Macmillan has not done this 
He put forward the argumerg 
that scientists could not tell, 
from a distance, how any partic- 
ular explosion was made, and 
whether it was due to a fission 
reaction—like the original A- 
bombs, or to a fusion reaction— 
the type that occurs in an 
H-bomb. 

Secondly, that it might now 
be possible to make a test ex- 
plosion in such a way as to 
avoid detection. 

Also he argued that the 
amounts of strontium 90 in our 
homes at present are one-hun- 
dredth of the amount estimated 
by the Medical Research Coun- 
cil as the safety level. 

So far as is generally known, 
the explosion of an A- or -bomb 
can be detected in one or more 
of three ways. 

Fairly near to the explosion, it 
is possible to. detect it * means 
of instruments which record the 
burst of radio-active radiations 
produced when the bomb ex- 
plodes. 


At greater distances, bombs 
may be detected by seismographs 
—usually used for recording 
earthquakes. 

If a bomb is exploded near to 
the ground, then a shock wave is 
transmitted over long distances 
through the earth and can be 
recorded by distant seismo- 
graphs. From the recordings at 
three or more different slaces 
on the earth’s surface it is pos- 
sible to work out where the ex- 
plosion occurred. 

* 

IF A BOMB is exploded high 
in the air, then there may be 
little or no shock wave in the 
eart). Then the third method 
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ped, then the gov- 


comes into play. This ssreum 
on the fact that a large explosion 
in the atmosphere sets up vibra- 
tions of air pressure which travel 
round the world. 

In other words, the atmo- 
sphere “bounces.” The “bounce” 
can be detected by recording 
barometers at different places, 
and the position of the explosion 
can, again, be worked out. 

Macmillan did not explain 
how a bomb could be exploded 
without detection. But this much 
seems clear. Any A- or H-bomb 
explosion which causes a violent 
disturbance of the atmosphere 
can be detected. 

Very much smaller explosions, 
or large explosions carried out 
a long way outside the earth’s at- 
sae I might not be detect- 


able. 


But such explosions would al- 
most certainly cause very much 
less poisoning of the atmosphere 
and are that much less a cause 
for concern. 

So Mr. Macmillan’s: argument 
gives no real reason at all for 
refusing to ban the detectable 
explosions. 

His other arguments are, if 
possible, even less convincing. 

The last argument, that pre- 
sent strontium 90 levels give no 
cause for concern, is downright 
misleading. 

All present A- and H-bombs 
produce some strontium 90 when 
exploded. The amount may vary 
enormously, depending on the 
type of bomb, but they all pro- 
duce some. 


* 


DEPENDING on the size of 
bomb and where and how it is 
exploded, this strontium 90 is 
distributed in the atmosphere 
around the world. 

Strontium 90 is radio-active, 
with a half-life of 28 years. That 
is to say, any given amount of 
strontium 90 would take 28 
vears for a half of it to cease 

eing radioactive. 

Because it is sent high into the 
atmosphere, the strontium 96 pro- 
duced by A- and H-bombs drifts 
around the world for years, 
settling down very slowly. It will 
take tens of years for the stron- 
tium 90 that is now in the at- 
mosphere to settle out. 

Strontium 90 behaves chem- 
ically like calcium. So when it 
settles down or is washcd down 
by rain on to the earth, some of 
it is taken up by animals and 
plants that normally take up cal- 
chum. 

In particular, this means that 
fish, sheep and cattle are taking 
it up. So, when we drink water, 
or eat such plants or animals, 


or drink milk, we take up not 
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only calcium but also some stron- 
tium 90, 

There is no direct knowledge 
yet of the effect of strontium 
on our bones. 

The estimates that have been 
made by scientists depend on 
knowledge of the effects of 
radium on human bone. This has 
been obtained from people who 
have accidentally taken in some 
radium in the course of their 
work. 

Radium also tends to settle 
in bone and radium workers have 
died from bone cancer caused 
in this way. 

Comparison experiments have 
been made on animals to find 
out how radium compares with 
strontium 90 in its biological ef- 
fects and the safety levels have 
been fixed in this way. 

The bones play an important 
part in making our blood, and so 
radiation from much closer quar- 
ters—from the bone itself—can be 
expected to have a proportion- 
ately greater effect than radiation 
from outside the body. 

* 


WHEN MACMILLAN #$said 
that the average amounts present 
in human bone in Great Britain 
are one-hundredth of the Med- 
ical Research Council estimated 
safe level, he missed out a fac- 
tor of ten. | 

The present levels are one- 
tenth of the amount that the 
M.R.C., set as that giving “ground 
for immediate consideration.” 


And again we may not as-_ 
sume that the amount in our | 


bones is going to stay at the | 
torial last week that the “radioactive accumulation from thermo- 
In fact, it will certainly in- | nuclear explosions may be at the danger point.” The “only course 
: _ that does not involve risk,” The Lancet said, is for the U. S., the So- 
| viet Union to stop the explosions. It said that the “hypothesis” held 


tests, we can expect the amount | by Prime Minister Macmillan and others, that there is a “threshold 


in our bones to increase up to | 


present level. 


crease. 
Even if there are no more 


about ten or 20 times the present 


level by 1970. This is due to the | 
amount of strontium 90 that is | 
already in the atmosphere from | 


previous explosions. 


Again, the safety levels have | 


been fixed with reference to 


adults. Children are subject to 


more danger than adults. 


For children in the age group 


nil to four aan take up calcium 
(and there 


rate for all ages. Also, children 


are about three times as sensitive | 


to radiation of adults. 
So there is a real danger now. 


Any further tests increase this | 


danger. This cannot be denied. 

The other argument advanced 
by Macmillan begs the question. 
He said that scientists could not 


easily tell at a distance whether | 
an explosion produces small or 


large amounts of strontium 90. 
This is true, But at- present, 


all explosions give some increase, | 


small or large, depending on the 
sort of bomb, in the amount of 
Strontium 90 in the atmosphere. 

In effect, Mr. Macmillan said 


that we cannot consider stopping 


the poisoning of the world pop- 
ulation, because we cannot be 


sure whether the poison is being 


given in small or large doses! 


The simplest, in fact the only | 
satisfactory, answer is to agree to | 


ban all tests.. The Soviet Union 
has already said that it would 
agree to such a ban. 


It is clear that the extent of | 


protest on this issue has seri- 
ously worried the government. It 
may hope that by saying, “The 
tests must go on” firmly enough, 
it will cause people to lose hope 
and accept the ackeliie | 


This must not be so. If enough | 
people say “Stop the tests,” then | 


the tests can be stopped. It’s up 


to us. We can stop them and we 
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THE BOMB TESTS 
On his return from Bermuda, the Prime Minister 


declared that the forthcoming teste of thermonuclé 


sanons at Christmas 


is & total destroyer. 
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; 3 Sefore the Bermuda conference, 
few people doubted that at least one full-scale hydrogen 


bomb was on the programme for Christmas-Island, around 
which an enormous danger area had been outlined. With 
a wider realisation of what radioactive fallout may con- 
ceivably do and, more specifically, of the ignorance of 
the ultimate effects of even small doses of strontium 90 
on bone and blood, opposition to continued nuclear tests 


has hardened. 


And the Government may have been 


constrained by the vehemence of the protests to modify 


the tests. 


For those who fear, as we do, that the radioactive 
accumulation from thermonuclear explosions may be near 
the danger point, there can be little lasting comfort in 
the news that British bombs are small bombs, while the 


action of other countries remains in doubt. 


The only 


course that does not involve risks which, in relation to 
mankind as a whole, are utterly unjustifiable is for the 
three governments so far concerned to stop thermonuclear 
explosions of all kinds. Proposals for limiting or abandon- 
ing tests have had to be revised because it is now appar- 


ently possible to hold tests in secret. 


Nevertheless, we 


hope the Government will now press forward with 
negotiations—and with a far greater sense of urgency 
than they or other governments have shown in the past. 
Putting fhe risks at their lowest, continued explosions of 
megaton bombs can hardly fail in the end to kill a certain 
number of people by giving them bone tumours that they 
would not otherwise have had; at worst, accumulated 
fallout could be responsible for a great many early deaths 
from malignant disease or other hazards of internal or 

external radiation of which we know even less—premature 

ageing is one. Those who are unconcerned at the way. 
bombs have been exploded in recent years are fortified 

by the belief that the present rate of firing can be con- 

tinued for a long time without seriously endangering 

anyone's health. They put their faith (as Mr. Macmillan 

seems to do) in the hypothetical existence of a threshold 

below which no harm is done. In this belief they may 

be right: but what matters now is that no-one can yet 

say for certain that they are not very wrong. 


The British medical magazine, The Lanct, warned in an edi- 


below which no harm is done” . . . ‘may be right but could be 


wrong. 


ore strontium 90) at | 
about three times the average | 
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Caught in the Fall-Out 


CHICAGO-Six Marshall 
Island natives who arrived 
here April 4 are undergo- 
ing radiation tests at Ar- 
gonne National Laboratory 
in suburban Lemont, to deter- 
mine the amount of radioactivity 
remaining in their bodies. All 
were accidentally exposed to the 
fallout from the March 1, 1954, 


test explosion of the first so-call- 
ed H-bomb by the U. S. on a 
coral island in Bikini Atoll. 

This was the same blast whose 
“shi no hai,” or “ashes of death,” 
fell upon the unwary fishermen 
on board the Fukuryu Maru, or 
Fortunate Dragon, Japanese fish- 
ing boat drifting some 90 miles 
away, three hours after the biast. 

Although some of the Marshall 
Island animals and chickens were 
sent to U. S. laboratories for ex- 
perimental work, this is the first 
time the human victims of the 
fallout there have come here for 
study. 

Radioactivity in their bodies 
is now so low, explained Dr. 
Norman Hilberry, director of the 
Atomic Energy Commission lab 
at Lemont, that special equip- 
ment at Argonne was needed for 
the tests. 

. 

THE Marshallers were taken on 
an excursion tour of Chicago, 
which included the Museum of 
Science and Industry anda trip 
to the top of Chicago's tallest 
skyscraper, the Prudential build- 
ing, April 7. They were dressed 
n clothes rented for 


nohili, and’in Navy 
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issue shoes given them before 
they departed from home. 


Dr. Robert A. Conard of the 
AEC’s Brookhaven laboratory, 
an atomic medicine specialist in 
charge of the group, said they 
had recovered completely from 
the skin burns and hair loss they 
suffered after the fallout. 

The tests are being conducted 
in a room about six feet square, 
constructed of eight-inch-thick 
steel plates to reduce the amount 
of normal radiation present in the 
atmosphere, Dr. Hilberry said. 

* 


AFTER a shower, the Mar- 
shalles dress in clean overalls and 
lie down on a mattress in the 
room. A scintillator using sodium 
iodine crystals then measures the 
radiation present in their bodies. 

All of them are men, although 
the island residents caught in 
the falling ashes included wo- 
men and children. The Chicago 
visitors range in age from 15 to 
45 years. All but two are married 
and have children. 


More than this was not ex- 
plained as to the tests they will 
undergo, but the NAS studies 
in radiation effects published last. 
June, and other scientific reports, 
indicate the often Jon adelaval 
effects of radiation, as well as 
the striking variation from tissue 
to tissue in cases where radia- 
tion has been taken into the body 
in liquids or foods. 

According to Dr. Shields War- 
ren, chairman of the NAS Com- 
mittee on Pathologic Effects of 
Radiation, 20 or possibly 15 
roentgen may produce minor 
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How the Soviets 


The fight against cancer is 
_& world-wide affair. We print 
here an article on the latest So- 
viet approach to the killer dis- 
ease, by Prof. N. Blokhin, who 
‘answers several questions. Tre- 
mendous. research on the causes 
and treatment of cancer are 
under way in the USSR). 
° . 


By PROF. N. BLOKHIN 


MOSCOW, U.S.S.R. — What 
is your opinion of the virus the- 
ory of cancer? 


So far it has been proved that 
only a small group of tumors in 
animals is caused by viruses. 


Science, however, knows of 
other causes conducive to the 
formation of malignant tumors. 
We know it is possible to cause 
tumors in animals by subjecting 
their organisms for prolonged 
periods to the action of chemi- 
cal substances, or , for instance, 
X-rays, radiation from radium or 
, radioactive isotopes. 

The state of the human or- 
ganism also plays a part in the 
complicated process of the de- 
velopment of disease. 


Most widely held is the opin- 
fon that the various tumor dis- 
eases enountered in man and 
animals do not have a single 
cause, that in different instances 
different features, which how- 
ever, cause the same biochemi- 
cal changes in the tissues. of the 
Organism, may play a part in 
their origin. e majority of 
Soviet oncologists adhere to this 
view. 

Supporters of another view 
assert that cancer is caused only 
by viruses. They hold that the 
chemical and physical agents 
known as 1 ate. aye are not 
the true causes of cancer, but 
only facilitate its development. 
I consider study of the role of 
viruses and the origin of tumors 
tc be most important, as discov- 
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DIEGO RIVERA: Soviet doctors 
cured His Cancer. 7 


ery of the virus nature of certain 
tumors in man would open up 
new possibilities for their pre- 
vention and cure. 

It must be pointed out that 


though the causes of the disease 
are still insufficiently clear). 

I would say more: that even 
the means which we _ possess 
make it possible to assert that 
the widespread opinion, _ that 
this disease is incurable, is un- 
founded, that cancer can be 


cured, 
* 


What are the methods of 
treatment? 


At the moment an important 
element in the battle against 
cancer is prevention. This is 
carried out along two lines. Va- 
rious harmful factors that,. exist- 
ing in man’s environment, may 
have a detrimental effect on him 
through the skin, mucous mem- 
branes of the respiratory passag- 
es or the digestive tract, are 
studied and eliminated. 


As a result, industrial cancer 
diseases have disappeared in our 
country, 


The second line is by identi- 
fying and treating various chron- 
ic diseases usually called pre- 
cancer or pre-tumor diseases. 


This term is not a happy one, 
for such diseases by no means 
always develop into cancer. But 
they may become a favorable 
ground for the development of 
malignant tumors which never 
form in completely healthy tis- 
sues. 

This is why mass preventive 
examinations of the population, 
which we carry out on wide 
scale, and also hygiene educa- 
tional and explanatory ‘work 
among the population are of 
such great importance. 


Every person should be told 
that at the first symptom of tu- 
mor or pre-tumor disease it is 
necessary to see the doctor im- 
mediately. 

Now about the process of 


treatment itself, 


The oldest method is the sur- 
gical removal of affected tissues. 
Nowadays, methods of anagesia 
and combating post-operational 
complications have n so 
greatly improved that the com- 


+ plete removal of the stomach, 


part of the alimentary canal, 

etc., have become possible. 
Such operations save the lives 

of many patients who are suffer- 


‘ing from forms of cancer which 


in the relatively recent past were 
still considered incurable. 


Other forms of the disease 
are becoming successfully treat- 
ed by ray therapy, without sur- 
gical intervention. 

Many instances could be cited 
where patients have been com- 
pletely cured by these methods. 

It is not diffcult to foretell 
that in the next few years radio- 
active isotopes will become far 
more widely applied in oncol- 
ogy than is now the case. 

In many cases oncologists 
have recourse to combinations 
of the surgical method with ray 
therapy. 

One of the new trends is seek- 
ing means for treatment by med- 
icines. The possibilities are be- 


ing widesperad is 
announcement of a new method 
of ray treatment or new chemi- 
cal preparation gives rise to ru- 
mors that the problem of cancer 
has been completely solved. 


ment. A powerful machine, the 
protection used in earlier meth 


in the prevention and treatment 
of cancer in man. 


All these trends are being ac- 


tively worked out by oncologists 
both in our country and in other 
countries. 


* 
May we hope that within the 


next few years mankind will at 
last be given a radical means of 
fighting cancer? 


It is a mistake to think that 


it will be possible to find a uni- 
versal medicinal preparation that 
will be effective in all forms and 
at all stages of the disease. 


The result of such a view be- 
that every 


The conception of cancer em- 


braces a large group of malig- 
nant tumors—diseases which are 
close to one another, but at the 
same time are diferent, 
each one calls for its own meth- 
ods of treatment. 


and 


Thus, some tumors prove sen- 


sitive to X-rays, others imper- 
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telecurietherapy) is one of the latest methods used in the 
Soviet Union in the never-ending battle against this dread scourge. It consists of bombarding the can- 
cer with rays emanating from an outside source of large quantities of radium. Photo at left shows the 
apparatus in action at the Central Institute of Oncology, Moscow. Prof. M. Dimshek is applying treat- 


is very mobile, and eliminates the often unbearable weight of lead 


vious to them. Chemical and 
hormone preparations are each 
used only for particular forms 
of tumor diseases and prove in- 
effective in others. 

We therefore regard it as the 
result of lack of information on 
the part of individuals (some- 
times even doctors) when they 
write asking us to send immedi- 
ately this or that preparation ‘for 
the treatment of a patient, of 
whom nothing is said other than 
that he suffers from cancer. 


We get such letters from 
many countries—Poland, Czech- 
oslovakia, Italy, Belgium, Israel, 
France and others. We natural- 
ly understand that these requests 
are made because the treatment 
of neglected forms of cancer 
is most difficult, and the existing 
methods satisfy neither the pa- 
tients nor the doctors. 

There are grounds for believ- 
ing that the next few years will 
bring a great deal that is new 
in the treatment of cancer, but 
it is a matter not of inventing 
a single, universal preparation, 
but of perfecting surgical, ray 

and medicamental treatment, 


s. Photo at right, is a short local distance x-ray apparatus. ° 


of working out the most effective 
combinations of these methods. 

Let me say in _ conclusion: 
the results of treatment of ma- 
lignant tumors are improving 
from year to year. Thus, for in- 
stance, cancer of the skin is now 
showing more than 90 per cent 
of complete cures. 

Even cancer of the stomach, 
with the results of treatment of 
which we can in no way be sat- 
ished, shows 30 to 40 per cent 
of complete cures in cases in 
which radical operations have 
been performed. 

If the statistics for the treat- 
ment of early form of this disease 
be taken, the results prove to 
be considerably better. 

I must repeat: the working 
out of methods of early diagno- 


sis of the disease, mass. preve. 


tive examinations of the popu- 
lation, and wide-scale anti-can- 
cer propaganda are of no less 
importance for the successful 
fight against cancer. 

There is every indication that 
in the next few years medicine 
will achieve er, still more 
significant successes in oncology. 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


ATLANTIC CITY. — The jcountry. Kohler calls 
Kohler strike in Sheboygan strikebreakers against unions, 
which began its fourth year, | 
April 5, and for which the 
UAW is reported to have 


| 


appe 
oyers in every major 


WHY McCARTHY BACKS 


KOHLER 


aring before hundreds of em-|and other weapons was uncovered, 


junctions, congressional investiga- i . 
tions of “labor monopolies” etc.!am the law,” Kohler said to 


Kohler of course speaks as an “ex-|pickets one day, 


city in the;later they were confiscated by law 
for use ofjenforcement officials. Meanwhile 
in-| additional weapons including ma- 


‘chine guns are still at Kohler. “I 


“<< 
when 


the 
I get 


rt” with long:experienc ein strike-;through with you, youll. come 
| crawling like worms, - begging for 


spent $12 million in strike benetits, breaking. | C 
may become the target of the Mc-| For 10 out of the last 20 years) your jobs. . . .” Thus he has re- 
Clellan Committee and ‘Jumping’ sh. Kohler company has been jected every mediation, fired the 
Joe” McCarthy. struck by organized labor. It began @ntire, union leadership. W ages are 

McCarthy, it learned, will seek aj, 1934° when the AFL struck for!79 cents an hour less at Kohler's 


special inquiry into why $12 mil- ition. ; Ley than his competitors. 
io: was ment on the strike, use oe pn See wie See Now it is reported that the com- 


by’ gunfire from inside the plant| 
that witchhunt as a springboard to}; unded | Pany talks about reaching an agree- 
ah himself aoe 4 : mameecesre picnels. and, womaees ment with the unicn, asking the 


; 47 including women and children. )}"™ b 
Of course McCarthy a pace The national guard was. called union ES se gpa as mem oo 
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ing studied of using certain 
chemical preparations, hor- 
mones, antibiotics, 

At the present time, for in- 
stance, we know of hormone 
preparations which are used in 
cancer of the milk or prostate 
glands, chemical preparations 
used in tumor diseases of the 
blood and lymphatic system, and 
also for certain other tumors. 

Such treatments, like ray ther- 


the idea of the virus nature of 
tumors is no indication that can- 
cer is contagious in the ordinary 
sense of the word. Many years 
of observations go to show that 
this disease is practically non- 
contagious. 


THUS THERE is yet no com- 
plete clarity on. the causes of 
cancer. But the working out of 

_ effective methods for its preven- 
tion and treatment continues. 

The history of medicine 
knows many such cases. Take 
for instance smallpox. Medicine 
was oo anti-smallpox vaccina- 
tion leng before the virus caus- 
ing the disease was discovered. 
Use of — was known long 
before the malaria agent was 
discovered. 
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; Geography Lesson 


By BEN LEVINE 


EARLY one morning, be- 
fore the folks were up, I slip- 
ped out of bed and tumed 
the TV set softly to a Sunday 
9 a.m. half-hour geography 


lesson. The lecture, purt of a 
new educational television series. 
was delivered ‘ a 
by Prof. Albert Hier = 

Burke. : $s oe 

Prof. Burke, 37% 
in a tour of the Be 
world in 930 
minutes, took as 
his theme the. 

_ theory that geo- 

graphy was the 

unmoved mover #aiaa: 

of word his- 

tory. He twirled a large globe to 
show us how the large distances 
between . supply and demand 
xplained social movements. 

He began his talk by flashing a 
Saracen scimitar of Damascus 
steel. The metal smiths of Asia, 
as far back as 5,000 B.C., he re- 
minded us, were plying their trade 
while Europe was still in the Stone 
Age. India was the source of the 
first secrets of smelting, and from 
there the crafts and comforts of 
civilized life spread to Egypt and 
Syria. 

Then laying down the mighty 
scimitar, Prof. Burke took up the 
scholar’s mighty pointer, with 
which he wafted us through thous- 
ands of years to the year 1753, and 
from Asia to Europe, passing the 
Straits of Dover to England, 
where, I think I heard him say, 
Abraham Darby discovered the use 
of coke in making steel, and this 
sparked the industrial revolution. 

* 


THE INDUSTRIAL revolu- 
tion, if I understand Prof. Burke 
eorrectly, turned Europe into a 
giant vacuum cleaner _ that 
sucked food from Asia fora hun- 
gry population, and ore for vo- 
racious steel furnaces. Thus 
grew colonialism and imperial- 
ism, out of a geographical situa- 
tion, in which the distances from 
mines and oil wells make the 
Western heart fonder of Eastern 
territories. 

Thus, according to this geo- 
graphical geometry, social move- 
ments grow out of the affinity ~f 
natural resources for each other, 
with human beings only the instru- 
ments of their love trysts. One is 
reminded of the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van magnet which hung in a hard- 
ware shop, while all around was 
a lovely crop of scissors and 
needles and nails and knives offer- 
ing love for all their lives. 

In fact, Dr. Robert Strausz- 
Hupe, director of the Foreign 
policy Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, who was 
a guest on the program, told us 
that geography is threatening 
today to create an “imperialism 
in reverse.” For example, he 
said, Saudi Arabia may be op- 
pressing Europe if it keeps oil 
from its natural rendezvous. 

Devotion to geography can go 
too far. The professors at one 

oint were beginning to sound 
ike the boss who, in the pause 
between roast duck and dessert. 
moans into his napkin that his 
workers are eating him out of 
his profits. 

Geography played a part in the 
Crusades, for the rude inhabitants 
of Europe traveled enormous dis- 
tances to plunder the superior civ- 
ilizations of the East, but geo- 
graphy alone does not tell us why 
the exchange between the East 
and West began with an exchange 
of blows. 

Gibbon, in his “Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire,” looks with 
a cold eye on the cruel Crusades. 
In prose marked by beauty and 
common sense he makes a plea 
for what we would today call co- 
existence between East and West. 

_ Great was the increase,” writes 
Gibbon, “and rapid the progress, 


sprseaves the propitious influence 
of those holy wars, which appear 
to me to have checked rather than 
forwarded the maturity of Europe. 


The lives and labors of millions - 


which were buried in the East 
would have been profitably em- 
ployed in th improvement. of their 
native country; the accumulated 
stock of industry and wealth would 
have overflowed navigation and 
trade; and the Latins would have 
been enriched and enlightened by 
a pure and friendly correspond- 
ence with the climates of the East.” 

But the Europeans preferred the 
method of war to the method of 
peaceful trade. Gibbon tells us 
why. The feudal system of inter- 
nal plunder explains the policy of 
external robbery. 

And Prof. Burke, had he said 
something. about monopolies and 
profits, might have led us beyond 
the geography of distances and raw 
materials to a more useful expla- 
nation of imperialism. 

* 

BUT Prof. Burke’s geography 
iesson was stimulating neverthe- 
less. He did point out how back- 
ward, compared to Asia, was 
Asia’s peninsula that we now call 
Europe. And in this way Prof. 
Burke put world history into better 
perspective, as Nehru did in the 
history book he wrote for his 14- 
year old daughter while he was 
imprisoned by the British. 

Furthermore, it is undeniable 
that climate and physical location 
are important. The strategic posi- 
tion of the Suez Canal, for exam- 
ple, played a role in the ancient 
as well as the modern world. The 
Pharoahs began work on the Canal, 
the Persian monarchs used it, and 
so did the Ptolmies of Egypt, and 
it was through the Suez Canal that 
the grain was shipped from which 
was made the bread of the Roman 
bread and circuses. 

The Arabs used the canal for 
trade and the Turks blocked it. 

When Columbus discovered 
America he was seeking a substi- 


tute for the strategically-placed 
Canal. But Columbus correctly 
thought of himself as more than a 
geography student. 

* 


GEOGRAPHY is inadequate but 
it is not useless as an explanation 
of history. The same thing cannot 
be said of some Hollywood movies. 
I saw the motion picture, “Suez,” 
the night before the TV geography 
lesson, and it was as strange if 
not as interesting as the Arabian 
Nights. 

Do you want to know why the 
Suez Canal was built? It was be- 
cause Tyrone Power (playing Fer- 
dinand de Lesseps) was turned 
down .by Loretta Young. 

Do-you want to know why Louis 
Napoleon succeeded in becomin 
Emperor through a coup d'etat 
It was because Loretta Young con- 
vinced Tyrone Power to get the 
National Assembly adjourned so it 
could be arrested, 

_ So. though one may find books 
in running brooks, and generali- 


How A Big Eyewit 


By ART SHIELDS 


WE HADNT any union 
when I broke into reporting. 
The Newspaper Guild was 
still in the distance ahead. 
And Eddie D (I'm hiding 
his last name) would surely have 
been fired one day but for a 
pair of muddy pants. ... 

I was working with Eddie on 
Manhattan’s West Side at the 
time. I was a Jeg man for a 
local news agency. Eddie was 
a New York Tribune reporter. 
And we covered fires and crime 
news tgether on the three and 
a half mile stretch from 42nd to 
110th Sts. and Central Park to 
the River. 

This was the city’s liveliest 
news district. But I couldn't kee 
up with Eddie: I had the old- 
fashioned idea of reporting what 
actually happened. But Eddie 
didn’t depend only on his eyes 
and ears in covering a story. The 
simple facts were never enough. 
His firemen not only put out 
fires. They rescued Siamese pus- 
sies and Pomeranian puppies 
from impossible ledges, and did 
other wonderful things. 

. 


I REMEMBER Eddie's story 
of a gallant young smoke eater, 
who leaped into a blazing loft 
building -to rescue a_ beautiful 
lady. He could hardly see her 
for smoke as he put his arms 
around here, the story said. But 
he wondered why she felt so 
hard to the touch. And his bud- 
dies gave a laugh when they saw 
she was a department store 
dummy. 

No one could question Eddie’s 
accuracy, however. His stories 
were too well documented for 
that. Every flaming detail was 
backed up with quotes from a 
fire captain or a fire lieutenant. 
And Eddie made the Tribune’s 
front page again and again. 

One might suppose Eddie’s job 
was perfectly safe. But report- 
ers had no union, remember. The 
city rooms were cursed with in- 
trigues of factions scheming for 
power. And the faction with 
which Eddie was connected was 
losing out. 

Word came that Eddie was 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


about to be fired. The iron ball 
was to hit him on pay day. This 
meant disaster. He had a wife 
and kids, and there was no Un- 
employment Insurance to help 
them. ...- And then Eddie got 
his biggest war 


“IT WON'T BE HERE tomor- 
row,” Eddie told me as we had 
coffee at the end of the night's 


work at “3.” “I got a hot tip. I'm 


hunting Mike Rofrano.” 

Michael A. Rofrano is forgot- 
ten today. But the “Rofrano 
Mystery” made dozens of head- 
lines in 1916. For Rofrano was 
a big politician who had fled af- 
ter an indictment for first degree 
murder. 


If Eddie could solve that mys- 
tery his job was safe. 

The “Rofrano Mystery” in- 
volved Tammany Hall, the “silk 
stocking” reformers, and the un- 
derworld too. For Rofrano had 
been with all three. He was a 
rich municipal contractor and 
saloonkeeper, who won power 
as a Tammany leader. He had 
been a top lieutenant of “Big 
Tom” Foley, whose name adorns 
Foley Square, where political 
prisoners are tried. 

But Rafrano lost out when 
“Big Tom” backed a rival against 
him. The defeat was costly. It 
vut Refrano off from the brothel 
and gambling graft on the Lower 
East Side. So the deposed Jead- 
er switched to the “silk stock- 
ings and helped defeat Tam- 
many in the next election. The 
new mayor was grateful. And 
Rofrano became a Deputy Street 
Cleaning Commissioner. 

Then a shot was fired on a 
lonely street. The Tammany 
rival who had displaced Rofrano, 
fell dead. And Rofrano fled. 

* 


I'LL LET THE READER 
guess wherthe Eddie had any 
“tip” on Rofrano at all. [I'l 
simply say what he did. Eddie 
vanished from the district and 
came up in the Rockaways 20 
miles away. And then his “hunt” 
for Rofrano began. ° 

Eddie picked the Rockaways 
because he knew them inside 
out. His dad, a retired Irish cop, 
had a house near the beach. And 


Eddie was intimate with all t 
barkeeps for miles around. 
Eddie didn’t tell his offic 
what he was up to. He didn’ 
want another Tribune man look 
ing over his shoulder while he 
worked on the case in his ow 
way. And his night city edito 
exploded when he failed to hea 
from Eddie the next night 
Ought to have fired him before 
he declared. And “Mac,” th 
assistant night city editor, 


Don’t Blame A 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


PARAMOUNT brought 
Audrey Hepburn across an 
ocean to star at the side of 
Fred Astaire in the new film 


“Funny Face” now showing 
at Radio City Music Hall. The 
lyrics ard music of George and 
Ira Gershwin were thrown in for 
good measure: Vistavision and 
Technicolor ravished the eye. If 
any picture seemed certain of 
success this was it, for who can 
go wrong with Audrey and Fred? 

Just to make sure a couple of 
million dollars, at least, were 
drawn from Paramount’s strong- 
box for the production. As one 
who has not missed a film of As- 
taire’s through the years, and 
who stands at the shrine of Hep- 
burn’s starry gifts, I happily ac- 


cepted the task of reviewing this 
new picture. I regret to report 
that it was a startling bore, which 
may be a minority opinion, but 
it is my opinion. 

Why this highly promising 
partnership flubbed is something 
of a mystery to me, and for 
which I blame neither of the 
principals. Astaire had discover- 
ed Ponce de Leon’s secret and 
remains as nimbly graceful as 
ever: Hepburn is. youth incar- 
nate. The fault, I suspect, lies 


with the Hollywood brain-truster 


sparkling musical. As a fashion 
show it may not be bad, for those 
who frequent them, but .as a 
film it never came to life. 
And the plot had promise. 
Audrey Hepburn, as fresh as a 
dew-starred violet in April, is in- 
troduced to us as highly cere- 
bral lassie who works in a Green- 
wich Village bookstore. She is 
that type of citizen known as a 
“square, long-haired, flat-heel- 
ed, an American, dangerously 
interested in ideas. She believes 
that she is the mistress of her 
destiny, but we soon discover 


that she reckoned without he 
host. He is our Fred, who play 
the part of a personable, saucy 
smart photographer of a lady 
magazine like Vogue which 
full of fashions for milady. H 
has an eagle’s eye for beauty i 
all its shapes and forms an 
immediately realizes that Mi: 
Hepburn (despite her barba 
togs) is the beauty his magazir 
is seeking. 

Audrey yearns to keep fail 
with her beliefs, but the Ar 
zons of this multi-milion dolij 
periodical sweep imperiously 
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friend of Eddie, begged me to 
find him. 

Naturally I didn’t tell “Mac” 
what I knew. The telephone has 
too many leaks. But I happened 
to be off the following night, and 

I went to Rockaway to see Ed- 
die. 

= 


I FOUND EDDIE in a de- 
crepit saloon on Jamaica Bay, a 
few miles from the _ seashore. 
The joint stood on piles over the 


drey and Fred 


to her bookstore, batter down her 
inhibitions with the promise of 
a trip to Paris, where Audrey 
thinks she will see her favorite 
philosopher. Audrey reluctant- 
ly accepts the magazine's assign- 
ment—anything to take her to 
is a 
master of the newly-coined psy- 
chological term — “empathy” — 
which we learn means more than 
sympathy—the ability “to put 
yourself into another's place’”— 
she is decorously bussed by As- 
taire who explains that he put 
himself in her place and believ- 
ed that she wanted his kiss. Well, 
anyway, the subconscious of that 
little, philosophical square de- 
manded that kiss and romance 
captures her irretrievably: she 


Paris! And because she 


has fallen for our photographer. 
* 


THE rest is Paris—Eiffe] Tow- 
er, Montmartre and all—and Au- 
drey meets her philosopher who 
aint nothin’ but a man, the ras- 
She yearns to discuss the 
eternal verities and he has one 
in his mind that wasn’t in hers. 
He is startled by her powers of 
resistance, for after all, he cries, 
“I thought you came from Green- 
“I did,” our 
beauty retorts “but I’ve just 


cal, 


wich Village.” 


dirty water. It was a lonely 
place, where a few anglers met 
to talk of the big ones that got 
away. And its unpainted boards 
showed it needed business badly. 

My friend was in a whispered 
confab with the _ bartender, 
when I came in. He was obvi- 
ously trying to convince the man 
of something. -And at last he 
did. For the bartender grinned 
and said; “All right, Eddie. We'll 
drink to it.” 

Eddie was gay as he left. 
“He’s seen Rofrano,” Eddie 
chuckled. Rofrano, he = said, 
was hiding in one of the little 
squatters’ shacks on the bay. 


* 
EDDIE GOT SEVERAL 


more “eye witnesses” that after- 
noon and night. I was _ too 
amused to leave him and I fol- 
lowed him from tavern to tav- 
ern up and down Jamaica Bay. 
Rofrano, it seemed, had been 
here, there, and everywhere in 
the inland waterway. And I 
wondered how Eddie could 
make ‘a]] the stories fit together. 

The “eye witnesses’ were 
promised plenty of publicity 
that wouldn’t hurt their tav- 
erns a bit. And they surely 
eame through. They had seen 
Rofrano in a half dozen cabins 
at least. Their stories were veri- 
fied by good natured squatters, 
who drank Eddie’s beer. And 
it seemed that Rofrano was al- 
ways spotted by Eddie’s friends 
when he shifted his hideout. 

The stories kept getting bet- 
ter. In fact some were even 
too vivid for Eddie. 

Eddie said the readers might 
believe that Rofrano had been 
seen in a sporty gasoline cruiser 
one week, and seen peeping out 
of a frieght barge the next. They 
might even believe that Rofrano 
played poker in a barroom while 
a murder warrant was out 
against him. But the story that 
he danced a jig in another saloon 
was too much. 

* 


I WASN'T WORKING until 
late the next day. So I laid 
over in a little hotel for the 
night. It was balmy spring 
weather, and I intended to get 
up early for a row on the bay. 


surround them. 

That is “the Easter film” offer- 
ing of Rockefeller Center. It is 
replete with fashion shows, the 
modelling of fetching gowns, and 
the spectator is suddenly suspici- 
ous that this whole blame thing 
was confected to mesh with the 
season when Spring finery is in- 
troduced. Oh, well, you brood, 
it wasn’t poor Audrey's fault, nor, 
Fred Astaire’s. 
Hollywood which is free and un- 
trammeled. 


To top the afternoon off, Radio 
City Music Hall gives you a 
cathedral at Eastertide, magni- 
ficiently faithful to Chartres. The 
Roxyettes are winged angels, the 
organs roll in beautiful hymnals. 

The curtain descends, and due 
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ess Story Was Made 


But Eddie was at my bedside 
before 1 was up. He said his 
first story. was ready. But he 
had to get a little more evidence 
to convince his office, 

And here’s where the muddy 
pants come in. 

The tide was up as we left 
the hotel. The water was over 
the marshes by the bay. And 
Eddie led me to a very muddy 
morass and jumped in. 

I was too amazed to say 
anything as Eddie waded about 
in the mess. The water and 
muck were over his knees. He 
was whooping with laughter as 
he splashed around. And he 
was plastered with muck from 
his fr to his hips when he 
came out. 

The bath did Eddie good. 
He had been drinking almost all 
night after I left him. But he 
was stone sober when we took 
the train to town, 

* 


THE TRIBUNE STAFF was 
swept off its feet as its mucky 
reporter came in. No one 
doubted his story. Their fear- 
less investigator hold how he 
had waded the tide flat from 
cabin to cabin in his hunt for 


eye witnesses. And the evidence 
was there on his pants. 

“The pants did it,” Eddie told 
me later as he described his re- 
ception. 

The best rewrite man was as- 
signed to the story. He hap- 
pened to be an intimate friend. 
He trimmed out the weak stuff 
and blew up the strong stuff, 
And his three-column story. was 
the talk of the town. 

That's how Eddie got a raise 
instead of the gate. And Ro- 
frano never contradicted his 
stories when he gave himself 
up later. He just smiled and 
kept mum and won his acquittal 
soon after. A deal had appa- 
rently been made with the D.A. 
before he came in. 

The case lives in my mind as 
an example of how some big 
stories are made. And I think 
of how Eddie did it when [I 
read some of those “eye wit- 
ness stories from Hungary and 
elsewhere. 


to the mechanical ingenuity that 
is our marvelous attribute, the 
scene is swiftly replaced by an 
act in which tiny French poodles 
waddle across the stage on their 
hind legs, dressed in Easter bon- 
nets and spring gowns. 

I do not know 
strike you; but I must say that 
this observer was shocked. It 
seemed in the most barbaric 


taste, a spectacle that should not 
have surprised you if you lived 
in the time, say, of Hannibal at 
Carthage. But today? nineteen 
hundred and fifty-seven years 
Anno Domino? You remember 
reading of the Man who chased 
the money-lenders out of the 


how it will 
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THE EARTH MOVED 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


IT WAS the big moment of 
the recent quake here in San 
Francisco. The earth moved. 
My heart raced madly in a 
burst of animal fear. Later I 
learned mine 
wasn't the only 
heart that turn- 
ed over. Every- 
one else felt tue 
same terrible loss 
of security. 

All your life 
you had believed 
the earth was 
solid under your 
being. Then it 
started bucking and kicxing like 
a crazy young bronco. It left you 
with the helpless feeling of a 
motherless chiid. 

This emotion lasted several 
days, and brought people together- 
er. They wanted to be near te 
each other, wanted to give and re- 
ceive comfort. At the first shock 
our neighbor below for the first 
time rang door bell. She is the 
youthful mother of seven small 
children, and a recent imigrant 
from the Middle West. Homesick 
for her old home, her old friends, 
this sudden rolling of the earth 
was the last straw. We gave her 
coffee and tried to comfort her. 
Then came the big shock, the bad 
one that made the heart beat mad- 
ly. The litthe mother grabbed her 
kids, and fled hysterically to the 
street. We followed her. It is real- 
ly the worst thing to do, they say. 
My wile was almost hit by a 
chunk of concrete from the next 
house. | 

All along the block the neigh- 
bors were standing in front of 
their houses. We began talking to 
each other for the first time. The 


common fear and helplessness unit- 


ed people. All over the city, in 
streets, restaurants, buses, people 
talked to each other. The saloons 
were unusually crowded with au- 


tobiographers. They told of trying 


to telephone some friend, but all 
the lines had broken down. They 
told of the many fires, in which 
some were victims, they bragged. 
How the animals at the zoo had 
started to roar and scream with 
fright and the homes at Westlake, 
a new instalment plan Utopia, had 
cratked open like rotten walnuts. 
How parts of the main 101 high- 
way stig off the bank, and hospital 
patients were hysterical in their 
bedss.How the business buildings 


downtown rocked like a ship, and 


who de- 
had 


clerk 


confessed _ it 


the silver-haired 
scribed it all. 


made him seasick. 


“IT was never a good traveller,” 


he said. 


* 
THE BENCHES in our nearby 


park were crowded for several 
days with eager talkers. An aging 
widow with a gaunt, lonesome, 
rooming-house face told how she 
had fallen to her knees and pray- 


ed. 


“IT wasn't scared,” she bragged, 


quietly. “I’m always ready to meet 


my Maker, you know, I']] be glad 
when I get to heaven!” 

But you could tell shed been 
badly scared, just the same. The 
bells of Old St. Mary’s started 


ringing without the help of human 


hands, she told us. It meant some- 
thing mystic to her—maybe_ the 
promise of an end to this evil 
world, 

But none of the talkers looked 
up into the pure and tranquil sky. 
There’ a group of jet planes were 


—the end of the world!” is the 
message of their scribbling across 
the sky. But nobody seems to heed 
it. Nobody seems scared by this 
warning of a world calamity more 
horrible _than a thousand earth- 
quakes, 


No word of protest or common 
sense has come from the present 
leaders of American labor. They 
are too busy reaping profits from 
the war boom. The capitalists, 
too, want the war scare prolong- 
ed till the end of time. It's bring- 
ing them vaster profiteering than 
ever before in history. Billions 
still to be made in the bomb rack- 
et! Labor gets its cut, too! Every- 
one seems happy — except when 
there is an earthquake. Or when 
the worker has to give at least a 
tenth of his wages to the income 
tax that pays for the Bomb. Other- 
wise, the country snores like a fat 
millionaire in a call house after 
a heavy Chamber of Commerce 
banquet. This is the most shame- 
ful time in American history, I 
believe. 

The Japanese seem the most 
aware of all he peoples. It is of 
course due to the their exverience 
with the H - Bomb at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. Inhuman Mr. Tru- 
man burned thousands of their 
countrymen and little children in 
an orgy of white chauvinism. The 
Japanese remember. How can they 
ever forget? Tragically, they know 
the full score,:the price every peo- 
ple will have to pay for an H- 
Bomb war. | 

If America had had such a na- 
tional experience, we would feel 
the same, probably. If one could 
stop an earthquake by human will 
and intellect, every San Francis- 
can would join such a crusade, no 
doubt. 

But no H-Bomb has yet fallen 
here. It may never fall. On the 
other hand, if the Wall Street 
Dulleseers lead to a few more 
“brinks’ of war, who can sav? 
The prospect for world suicide al- 
ways lies before us if our people 
sleep. 

* 


THERE'S a vast campaign in 
Japan against H-Bomb tests «i d 
H-Bomb war. It's not the fight of 
a few religious pacifists, as in 
America, or a few isolated Com- 
munists and other radicals. It is a 
naional struggle of the whole peo- 
ple. All classes, the workers, peas- 
ants, former aristocrats, even a 
big section of business, all relig- 
ions, all political groupings, t!e 
carpenters, housewives, peasants, 
professors and fishermen—all, all 
the Japanese are a 
their martyrs at Hiroshimas an 
are trying to lead the world to 
peace, Fad 

I have read remarkable stories 
of this struggle in the interesting 
little bulletin, “Japan Letter,” pub- 
lished here-in San Francisco. 

Now the Japanese Council 
Against the H-Bomb is sending a 
ship on tour of the Pacific, that 
will pick up peace crusades in 
Hawaii, Sydney, Singapore, Sai- 
gon, Shanghai, and other places. 
They will pass through the Christ- 
mas Island testing grounds as a 
demonstration, then go to Tokyo, 
where on Aug. 6, the Hiroshima 
anniversary, a world congress will 
be held. 

War is the most important issue 
in the world today, 1 believe. It 
swallows up all the other issues. 
Just like the earthquake, it should 
unite us for survival. Let us heed 
the daily warnings in the Ameri- 
can sky! 


moved up to Yonkers”, and she 
knocks him unconscious’ b 
breaking a vase over his head: 
The picture concludes, after an 
allotted number of mishaps, in 
| -  @ meadow by an old French 
~  ¢hurch where matrimony is the 
é main devotion. They step off 
Mini. solid land onto a barge, dancing 


practicing in close formation Their 
vapor trails have become a familiar 
part of the American sky. This 
aerial calligraphy resembles the 
neurotic infantilism. of the painter 
Klee, but has’ a more terrible 
meaning. Everyone knows: these 
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‘all the while, as swans and doves deliver the H-Bomb. “War—war* 


is 
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Howard Fast and Socialism 


the thinking and methods of Soviet 


By A. B. MAGIL 
ne Ceet of twe artic] leaders and the Soviet Party. All 
eer ae ot tee ater this has hurt the American Com- 


: WHEN ang oa tt closed’ saunist Party—to a certain extent 
thie door ato hy had be.| compromised” it, just as every 
Party to which he ha ‘mistake of a Communist Party tends 


longed for 15 years, he opened ts “commpienenioe” 12 
it on a host of quetsions that t 


ates ! me ae : 
et — BUT does this justify the drastic 
Th most prominent writer of the, conclusions Howard Fast draws 

‘c precisely at the moment when the 


Ar.erican Left chose to speak his 
p.ece first in the New York Times;| American party is making changes 


then in the March ae ? the that will enable it to play a more 
Marxist cultural monthly, 4 *yy,|independent and critical role in re- 


stream, and in an interview with|’~ 
this writer in The Worker of|lation to other Communist parties 
and the lands of socialism? 


March 10. 

The interviewer's role is usually) And what about Howard Fast 
to be as inconspicuous as possible himself who for so many years | 
and — vee dissent from many © lavishly praised everything in the 
Fast’s views could only seep). Intan? Ie h 
through here and there. In these/ Soviet Union? Is he too age sane 
articles I propose to express my, mised to the point where he “can | 
own views in a spirit of friendly) no longer make any effective con- | 
but nonetheless forthright debate} tribution to the continuing strug- 
with one who for so long contribut- gle for democracy and social jus- 
ed to this paper. Let me add that I tice”? 
wine with great respect for Fasts} 1p his interview with The Work-| 
achievement as a novelist and the) er, Fast gave as a reason for leav- 
courage he has shown over the) ing the Communist Party that “I 
years as a fighter for peace, democ-| .annot go back to writing within| 
racy and the welfare of the Ameri-| the censorship of either a local or 
can people. international movement... . 

In all he has written and said don’t believe that any change in the 


‘Party is arg 
ill 


about why he left the Communist) party will do away with the per- 
Party Howard Fast has difficulty! vading question of being ‘correct.’ ” 
jn doing just that: explaining why| He added that “I accept criticism, 
he left. In his interview in the Feb.!but I cannot accept censorship.” 
1 Times he fails to deal with it di-|  J¢ js true that the American Com- 
recily at all. In his Mainstream ar-| unist Party has suffered from 
ticle he says he resigned from the rigid, dogmatic and bureaucratic 
party firstly, to protest “the cory »|2pproaches to many questions, in- 
of events in the Communist world, ‘cluding literature and culture. The 
and secondly, “because I feel that! Communists themselves have criti- 
the Communist Party of the United) .ized this in the main resolution 
States—mostly through events be-' adopted at their recent national) 
yond its control—is compromised to} convention. 


a point where it can no longer| It is also true that, in addition 


the continuing struggle for democ we party exerted among writers 


racy and social — and other cultural workers, some 
were harmed by the pressure for 


THE question of what compro-| conformity, for toeing a “line.” But! 


mises a working class political party here again changes in the direc- 
and in what sense is one that re- | Gon of greater inner party democ- 


from dogmatism are 

h deener discussion than | 12¢¥ 2@@ away 7 : 
gues much deeper dscusion thn og sep toward cemedying this 
majority of the American people pe a wi 
the Communist Party was “compro- 
mised” in the first stages of the) WHAT makes Fast’s statement 
a pon vd > opposition . a bit puzzling, however, is that 
that war and by the conviction Of none of the writers who suffered 
i, : 
its leaders under the Smith Act from party censorship was named 


more so than by the tragic revela- obo ema. 
tions from the socialist countries.) Howard Fast. If books like “Citi- 


* 


' 
' 


make any effective contribution to). in. rich positive influence that | 


cause they had to earn a living for 
themselves and their families. Add 
many of those who turn out stuff 
for the pulp magazines and the 
lurid aneiibeaiee who work on 
trade papers, in advertising agen- 
cies or do publicity—all in the des- 
perate hope that some day they 
will save enough to get to work on 
that novel. 


Add the actors who, except for a 
lucky few, have to practice the art 
of well-dressed starvation. Add the 
painters and sculptors—in New York 
City, with all its galleries, a recent 
survey showed that hardly any ar- 
tists are able to earn a living from 
their art alone. 


All this. Howard Fast knows. He 
knows too that the Communist 
for a_ socialist 
America that will wipe out this 
deadly censorship by money-power 
and make impossible such crimes 
against the mind and spirit of man. 
It is evident that he left the 
party not because of what it is or 


|will be but because of certain grave 


events in the Soviet Union. His in- 
terpretation of those events and 
his conclusions will be the subject 
of next week’s article. 


CALIFORNIA: HERE | COME! 


By WALTER LOWENFELS 
WE FINALLY made it 


|... To California, I mean 


.... Its true that’s hardly 
news anymore. Tens of mil- 
lions got here first. Still— 
this is our first trip. 


We survived, not only the 
w orst Spring 
blizzard in 40 
years—it drove 
us off High- 
way 60 in 
Amarillo. To- 
day we cross- 
e American 
Desert for the 
first time, 
munching na- 
tive dates. 
With our 
snow tires burning up the desert 
highway at 65 miles an hour, I 
felt the ghosts of early settlers at 


+ my. side. I kept looking over the 


arid miles of sand, wondering if 
I would see any bones of cows 
or people who never made it— 
just a hundred years ago. 


Now I am typing this column 


|zen Tom Paine,” “Freedom Road, | 


Was opposition to the Korean/2 > «a 
war + wrong and should’ The American, My Glorious 
Brothers,” and others which were 


out in the open, on the edge of 
the desert, at 6 a.m., with the 
famous California sunshine keep- 


the Communist leaders have re-|. ; 
written during his 


udiated their principles in order). membership 
* avoid Smith. Sea quedeéation? in the Communis t Party and sold in 
Obviously not. And I’m sure that| Millions of copies throughout the| 


Howard Fast does not believe that| World a roduced under pa rty, 
censorship, it’s like the famous 


after being “compromised” byt, . ; 
these American events beyond ital cee ner — gg Gr as 
control, the party was no longer| *diction to whiskey. The fact is 


shis: to esntribat ~P [that Fast’s own books are proof 
ntribute to the “strugg] that he was subjected to no such 


for democracy and social justice.”: 
y censorship. Nor were his writings 


Of course, there’s a vast differ-|; f 
ence tistween being compremised| in The Worker and Daily Worker. 


by association with wrong and be-, 6 ot complaint “eo well be 
ing compromised by association on the opposite score: that his work 


with that which is good but temp-'”*° inadequately criticized by the’ 


otarily unpopular. But the Com.| Communist movement, which was) 


munist Party.never consciously and 
deliberately condoned the anti- 
socialist distortions and crimes in 


‘no help to his development as a 
| writer. 


And as one reader aptly put it 


the socialist countries. And as soon (The Worker, March 31): “He com- 


as it became aware of these evils, | Plains that he cannot write in terms| 


the party criticized them in a forth-| ‘correctness,’ but so far it is the 
right way. capitalist censorship which bars his 


The fact is that the Communist 


Party has no reason to apologize— 


has every reason to be proud that 
over the years it advocated friend- 


‘publications because he doesn’t 
| write in terms of ‘correctness’ the 
|way they see it, and not the other 
| way round,” 


ship and peaceful coexistence be-| I® his interview Fast did say 
tween the United States and the Something about the capitalist cen- 
Soviet Union in our own national|SorTship imposed on him—but not 
interests. It has every reason to be! enoug . He didn’t say enough be- 
proud that it identified itself with! cause he spoke only of his own ex- 
the cause of peace, democracy and!Perience, which isn’t typical. After 


socialism in our country and every-: his books were barred by commer-| 


where else. oe publishers, Fast was able to 
But Ameri ‘Keep on writing and publishing be- 
ut American Communists have cause he had financial me a # 


no reason to be proud that, part] ea ee 
through ignorance of the facts, establish his QWs puslvhing firm. 


partly because of dogmatic atti- 


tudes, they failed to criticize seri-| BUT what about the thousands 


Ous abuses and crimes in the So.! of creative talents that are. aborted! 


: 


viet Union-and other socialist coun-| or deformed by the economic: cen- 
tries»: Nor, havevthey:ireason) to be|sership that is rooted in capitalism? 
proud that they often allowed!I have known talented writers who 


ing my bald head warm on the 
East, and the San Jacinto Moun- 
tains protecting me from the Pa- 
cific Ocean draft on the West. 


I have been in other deserts, 
in cluding the outskirts of the 
Sahara. ere is a difference 
about our desert: You get to the 
Sahara, not only across the Atlas 
Mountains — but also through 
the ruined gardens of Carthage 
and the remnants of Roman 
towns and Coliseums. -Many 
North African oases have homes 
built from stone blocks -taken 
from the Roman ruins. 

. 


HERE in the United States I 
have found no trace of such na- 
tive human history among white 
—. Our Indian civilizers we 

ave tried to bury in museums 
or concentration camps (reserva- 
tions), or in a few lingering 
pueblos. 

The roads have improved and 
the old covered wagons are now 
Detroit's 1957 models. But you 


— a | 
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themselves to adopt mechanically| were unable to continue writing be- 


ee ce arate 


cannot get away from the fact 
that just a single century separ- 
ates us from the first white set- 
tlers from the East Coast. 


I don’t know which was more 
difficult: the Spring blizzard; the 
Great American Desert; or this 
Millionaire Alley we innocently 
drove into last night at Palm 
Springs. We were looking for a 
$5 bed among the $35 a day 
hotels that suddenly sprouted out 
of the desert—complete with 
ogre pools and plate glass 
shop windows full of pearl neck- 
laces and diamond dresses. 

* 


NOBODY starts from scratch. 
I thought I had been all over the 
United States many times—from 
North Dakota to Mississippi, 
from El Paso to Maine. I was 
just vaguely conscious that I had 
never gotten further west than 
Amarillo, which I hit in the 30s 
in a dust storm. 


When a chanoe came to make 
a cross-country speaking tour 
this spring, I saw it not only as 
an opportunity to speak to new 
audiences, but to listen, to look, 
and to learn. 


One thing I learned, as we 
crossed the Tand during our first 
ten days, was to be without the 
Daily Worker, or New York 
Timés, or People’s World. Most 
of the country is In the same 
boat—not for ten days but all the 
time. 

Even though they are not all 
moving westward 300 miles a 
day, most of us in this country 
have to depend, as we have 
been depending lately, on radio, 
TV, or local papers to keep us 
up with what is going on. 

« 


IT IS a starvation diet for 
anyone used to the intellectual 
facilities of big urban areas— 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
etc. It isn’t just the lack of la- 
bor and international news that 


struck me, but the feeling of be- 
coming acclimated to the real 
U. S. A., where eo may 
not influence people as 
much as some newspapermen 
think (remember how FDR got 
elected wit halmost all the papers 
against him?) 

Furthermore, for 10 days, with 
the exception of one or two mo- 
ments, I have not exchanged a 
word with an “advanced politi- 


cal thinker.” 
- 


YESTERDAY, two: or three 
miles east of Wickenburg on 
Highway 60, I had occasion 
again to realize that human na- 
ture is going to be changed, in- 
d dent of anyone's individual 
i: by the needs of staying 
alive in this particular place. 

Wickenb has a billboard 
announcing ‘that this hamlet is 
the “Dude Ranch Capitol of the 
World.” We <2 9p at a store 

aid 61 cents for a pound of 
oiled ham, and halted at a 
wayside picnic area to eat our 
lunch in this sun-soaked para- 
dise where a dollar bill is. just 
a few cents change from a ham 
sandwich. 


TWO young six - footers— 
bronzed characters about S30— 
were lying on one of the stone 
benches, smoking. 

“How is it going?” I asked 
casually. 

“Not too good,” one of them 
grinned. 

“This is my first trip here,” 
I volunteered. “I think the cli- 
mate is wonderful.” 

“Oh, you can’t beat this cli- 
mate—it’s tops. But this is no 
place for the working man.” 

“How’s that?” 

“How would you like to work 
for a dollar an hour, 12 hours a 
day? From 7 p.m. to 7 a.m.? 
as a caterpillar—12 dollars 
a day. 

“Yeah,” said the other, “and 

(Continued on Page 14) 


THE ORDEAL OF MANSART 


‘ 


By W. E. B. DUBOIS 


“A monumental novel on the theme of what it has 
meant to be a Negro in the United States from 1875 
to the present . . . written with the poetic imagery, 
incisive wit, fierce devotion to justice and absolute 
commitment to truth which have always characterized 
the career of this prominent American.” 


— HERBERT APTHEKER 


$20 Pages — Price $3.50 
At All Bookstores 


MAINSTREAM PUBLISHERS °* 832 Broadway — 
ia | >= oe 14) TT  Vork City’, New ‘Yotk ; i oe ie +t 


Second article in the series “Why Socialism Will Replace 
Capitalism.” The third article will appear next week. 
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By NEMMY SPARKS 


WHAT is the nature of 
the insoluble problems 
which Marxists believe lead 
to the eventual replacement 


of capitalism by a more 
modern system? The basic con- 
flicting tendency, or as it is gen- 
erally termed “contradiction”, is 
the inherent conflict between the 
social method of production and 
private appropriation of the 
product. 

In contrast to all previous sys- 
tems, no one can deny that pro- 
duction in modern society is a 
vast interlocking system requir- 
ing the co-operation not only of 
thousands » 4 workers in a single 
industrial plant, but the co-op- 
eration of other thousands of 
workers in mines, in transport 
and in distribution, and beyond 
this the cooperation of entire in- 
dustries and branches of indus- 
tries with one another. 

This is not the production of 
an individual farmer or crafts- 
man or even of a number of in- 
dividuals. It is socia] production. 
Yet the product does not belon 
to society but to the individual 
capitalist or group of capitalists 
who own the enterprises. 

* 


OF COURSE, in our opinion 
this is morally wrong, since it 
subordinates the workers, and in 
fact the whole of society; to the 
arbitrary will of the capitalists. 

But it is this basic condition 
of the capitalist system which 
gives rise to its central insoluble 
economic problem: the basic 
contradiction between the tend- 
ency of capitalism to continually 
expand its productive capacity 
without limit, and the actual lim- 
itation of the market. 

It is this discrepancy that is 
responsible from time to time for 
the economic crises or, as they 
are now called, depressions. 

Originally it was naively as- 


sumed that production and con- 


sumption would automatically 
balance out. Economists today, 
however, generally accept the 
position of Keynes that this dis- 
crepancy is real and inescapable, 
but can be rectified by appropri- 
ate conscious action on the part 
of business as a whole or the 
State. 

It is believed by many, there- 
fore, (although most of them do 
keep their fingers crossed) that 
depressions can now be avoided 
and that the present prosperity 
is permanent. 

* 


WE DO not share this view- 
point; but we also reject em- 
phatically the most common 
newspaper slanders that we are 
“prophets of gloom and doom”, 
or that we “want a depression” 
or “want chaos.” If, for instance, 
a geologist, or let us say the 
army engineers examining the lay 
of the land, for example in Con- 
necticut or around Pittsburgh, 
predict a flood, this does not 
mean that they want the flood or 
are trying to create it. As for 
“wanting chaos”, we are for the 
most orderly possible solution of 


the problems of society, includ- 


ing (as we believe) the ultimate- 
ly necessary transition to social- 
ism. 

I think it must be admitted 
that the chaos of the two world 
wars and of the great depression 
—as well as the earlier ones—re- 
sulted from the workings of the 
capitalist system. 

* 

IT IS true that there have 
been a number of ameliorations 
of the situation in our country. 
Many of the features quoted to- 
day as “built-in stabilizers” and 

safeguards” are gains which the 
people fought for and won under 
the New Deal. 

There is no contradiction in 


eventually replacing capitalism 
by socialism, we are nevertheless 
for every variety of improvement 
in the conditions of the people 
today. Nor is there a contradic- 
tion in the fact that the big busi- 
ness interests who are most con- 
cerned with maintaining capital- 
ism, fought tooth and nail 
against all these improvements 
under the New Deal which they 
now recognize as “stabilizers”, 
etc. 

Thus, we Communists played 
a leading role in the fight for 
unemployment insurance and so- 
cial security while Big Business 
denounced it as a plot by Mos- 
cow agents to wreck the Ameri- 
can economy. Yet today it is 
recognized on every hand that 
the social security system is one 
of the main features that may 
delay or mitigate the impact of 
a depression. 


It is true that we have some- 
times made errors, letting poli- 
tical estimates run ahead of sci- 
entific investigation, and togeth- 
er with a lot of other people, 
predicted depressions when they 
did not take place. Yet today it 
is Secretary Humphrey who 
talks about “a depression that 
will make your hair curl” if in- 


* 


flation is not controlled. 

The fact is, whatever may be 
ones short-term _ predictions, 
that our present American pros- 
perity does rest on a very shaky 
foundation. A considerable sec- 
tion of our production and em- 
ployment rests upon the arma- 
ments industries. This is not a 
reliable or permanently accept- 
able basis. 

+ 


Next we must recognize that 
America is almost alone in the 
world in its present high stand- 
ard of living. This is not a mat- 
ter for  self-congratulation as 
some short-sighted people think. 
It is rather a matter of deep con- 
cem that such a large portion 
of the world, including the in- 
dustrially developed countries, 
live at a level so far below ours. 
This is not a stable basis of af- 
fairs, and creates increasing 
problems for our own economy. 

But it is in the undeveloped 
sections of the world, the colo- 
nies and former colonies, tbat 
the biggest challenge — exists. 
When we see that America’s 
foreign investments have in- 
creased to $45 billion (four 
times the pre-war level) and 
that these investments do not 
lead to increase in the standard 
of. living of the people of those 
countries, we must recognize 
that too many peoples through- 
out the world feel that our high 
standard of living is to a certain 
degree—call it through the for- 
tunes of war or of history, or call 
it imperialism—at their expense. 

. 

IT SEEMS to me, we should 
not be too sweeping in our as- 
sertion of the high level of Am- 
erican prosperity, or that we 
have so solved our problems 
that we can cal! this system by 
the Madison Avenue name of 
“people’s capitalism.” 

The fact is that whereas in 
the days of the New Deal Presi- 
dent Roosevelt spoke of one- 
third of a nation ill-fed,  ill- 
clothed and _ ill-housed, in Jast 
years election campaign the 
same slogan went out to about 
one-fifth of the nation. Is it 
such a proud boast that in an 
entire generation of the Ameri- 
can capitalist system, the great- 
est and strongest in the world, 
we succeeded in raising only an 
additional 13 percent .of the 
population above the line of im- 
poverishment and _ semi-starva- 
tion? | 

Today the Heller Budget 
places the necessary weekly 
wage for a family of four at 
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George W. Cable: Dixie's Litera 


George W. Cable, a biography, 
by Arlin Turner, Duke Uni- 
versity Press, Durham, N.C. 
$6. 

By J. S. 


NEARLY 75 years ago, a 
young Southern author, of na- 
tional and international reputa- 
tion, delivered a commencement 
address at the University of Ala- 
bama which startled and 
shocked the audience. Instead 
of the usual platitudes, he gave 
a witheringly logical presenta- 
tion of the case of the freedman 
(former slave) in the South, and 
a moving appeal for equal civil 
rights. “Alabama papers were 
uniformly abusive,” says Arlin 
Turner, describing the ,incident 
in this timely biography of 
George W. Cable. 

Nevertheless, Cable wrote: 
“But for private expressions of 
approval and accord I had no 
lack, and I left Alabama more 
deeply impressed than ever be- 
fore with the fact that behind 
all the fierce and resentful con- 
servatism of the South there was 
a progressive though silent 
South which needed to be urged 
to speak out and act. To this 
end somebody must speak first, 
and as I was now out in the 
storm, and as one may%say, wet 
to the skin, why should it not 
be I?” 


Cable was not a man to put 
his hand to the plow and then 
turn back. To the distress of 
his publishers who feared—with 
reason—that such political ac- 
tivity would cut deeply into both 
his literary production and his 
sales, Cable continued year after 
year, wherever he could get a 


the Negro question. He tried 
to show Southern audiences that 
discrimination was both morally 
wrong and economically un- 
sound, that it was against the 
best interests of the South as a 
whole. 


Frequently he spoke before 
Negro audiences. He urged 
them to act: “It seems only too 
probable that until the Negro 
does something further, nothing 
further will be done;” to vote; 
to develop leadership—above all, 
never to be content with less 
than the full rights of an Ameri- 
can citizen, (I recommend to 
anyone interested in Mr. Cable's 
views a pamphlet entitled “A 
Southerner Looks at Negro Dis- 
crimination, Selections from the 
writings of George W. Cable,” 
International Publishers, 15¢) 

* 


WHO WAS George W. 
Cable? First of all, he was a 
writer whose stories and novels 
of New Orleans won the highest 
critical acclaim, and a consider- 
able popular following in the 
80’s and 90’s and the turn of 
the century. His “Old Creole 
Days” was the first important 
literary break with traditional 
Southern writing. (Langston 
Hughes points out in his recent- 
ly published “A Pictorial Histo- 
ry of the Negro in America,” 
that Cable was the first South- 
erner of importance to portray 
the Negro sympathetically.) 

Although romantic in style, 
these tales are realistic to the 
core and already present through 
the Negroes of mixed ancestry, 
the problems of the Freedman. 
George W. Cable had no pa- 


ry Pioneer 


tion stereotype of the happy, 
carefree, loyal Negro slave. His 
Negro characters are varied, in- 
dividualized—the best of them 
have a fine human dignity and, 
as he himself put it, “the virtue 
of discontent.” =, 

A man of great talent and di- 
verse interests emerges frown the 
pages of this book, far from the 
narrow, puritanical reformer 
Cable’s detractors have pai.ted 
him. He was the first man to col- 
lect the Creole and Acadian folk 
songs, which he sang on his Iee- 
ture tours and used in his sto- 
ries. Mark Twain, among many 
prominent people of the day, has 
testified to his charm as q com- 
panion and-to his ability as a 
witty and stimulating couver- 
sationalist. He won high praise 
as a platform lecturer, and easily 
held his own with Mark Twain 


~ 


in their joint tour. 


He was the author of a history 
of the Louisiana Creoles, on 
which he was considered an out- 
standing authority; he also dug 
deeply into all available materia 
on the African tribes from which 
the American Negroes came, in 
order to have fuller understand- 
ing of the Negroes of slave trace 
days. He was an indefatigable 
gardener, and wrote a book on 
gardening. He was deeply re- 
ligious, but too keen an inteilect 
to be orthodox; his Bible ciasses 
had to be held in public halls to 
accomodate the numbers atteud- 
ing. & 

MORE THAN all this, he was 
a fighter for the American tradi- 
tion as he saw it—the constaut 
improvement through opportu- 
nity and education of what 
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sx The Worker $ 
lf It Wasn't Opening Day! 


Well 


IF ANYTHING IS certain in 
baseball it is that the Yanks will 
win the American League pen- 
nant. Almost as certain is the 
destination of the Washington 
Senators, eighth. Yet the sun 
shone in unaccustomed fashion 
for opening day, and a crewd of 
31,644 turned out at the Sta- 
' dium. In the press bex as this 
figure was announced, we were 
also informed that this — the 
largest Opening Day throng 
here in five years. “We really 
pull ‘em i,” grunted a Washing- 
tion. writer doomed to fellowing 
the anointed tailenders for the 
next five and _— months. 


A YANKEE, of all people, 
theught my selection of Miil- 
waukee to win the pennant was 
all wreng. “Outside of pitching, 
you can’t compare players,” 
he said, “Wouldn’t Amoros and 
Zimmer play regular for them? 
And I'm here to tell you their 
pitching is going to be terrific. 
You should see that Podres— 
and Drysdale. That Koufax 
showed us plenty. Does Mil- 
waukee have a Labine? Fil bet 
you Alston wouldn't swap staffs 


even up.” 
* 


BIG DON LARSEN looked 
out at the field from the lip of 
the Yankee dugout before the 
game. 

“Does it seem like six months 
ago?’, you asked him, and when 
you speak to Don Larsen for the 
rest of his life you never have 


interviews, opinions, notes at ye stadium 


to specify since what... 

The big fellow from San Di- 
ego out of Indiana said “Six 
months? Is it? Nol” 

October, November ,Decem- 
ber, January, February, March. 

“Darned if it isn’t,” he said, 
and musing, “Course we've been 
playing ball for about two 
months already, while it’s all new 
and Opening Day for you up 
here in New York. . .” Sud- 
denly he grinned like a little 
boy. “I'll tell you the truth, it 
seems like yesterday.” 

BOB TURLEY, the — 
armed thrower who emulate 
Larsen’s no-windup delivery last 
fall and hurled that spectacular 
duel with Labine which wound 
up with Jackie Robinson win- 
ning it 1-0 in the 10th, answer- 
ed your observation that he had 
seemed to throw very hard for 
this time of year in the exhibi- 
tion with the Dodgers. 

“Yes I am throwing hard for 
me this time of year. . . Usually 
it takes me a while.” 

It shouldn't be the cool wea- 
ther, you kidded, since he must 
have gotten used to cold springs 
in his native Illinois. 

“You said it right!”, he laugh- 
ed. “Those farms are cold—and 
hot in the summer, for that mat- 


a ig 
Is he sticking with the no- 


On 


scoreboard 


-~by lester rodney 


the 


windup style? 

“Sure,” he said, “It’s helped 
me, why not?” 

How about the opinions of 
gome ballplayers that it might 
tend to-create arm trouble after 
a while, that it puts more strain 
on the shoulder by taking away 
from the full y leverage. 

“Not true,” he said promptly. 
“I know Campanella mentioned 
that theory. He imagines it's 
like a catcher throwing from a 
stationary position, where it has 
to be all arm, but... here, Fil 
show you.” He got up from his 
dugout seat and demonstrated. 

“Where does the pitch actu- 
ally start from?”’, he asked, and 
showed me, from a little in front 
of his chest, or chin. “In other 
words, after you dip and go 
through what is called the wind- 
up, you still come back to here, 


-wheel and throw. I just elimi- 


nate all the preliminary stuff, 
and from there it’s exactly the 
same. He went through his ab- 
breviated motion, from both 
hands a little in fromt of his 
chest, down to his side as his 
body revolved and the pitch. 

What does it really give him? 

“Better concentration and con- 
trol”, he said. “Concentration is 
something you have to fight for 
all the time you're pitching.” 

° °° 


BOBBY SCHANTZ, all 5 foot 


6, 140 pounds of him, surveyed 
the Stadium as a Yankee and 
laughed when you asked if hed 
tried fooling with the no windup 
stuff too. 

“That's for the big strong fel- 
lows like Turley and Larsen who 
have the strength in their arms”, 
he said, “Me, I have to get all 
the momentum I can out of body 
motion. But it’s good for them, 
no question about it.” 


Not to sell windups short, he 
said. Some pitchers use them 
well, for more than rythm. “This 
Valdes with Brooklyn”, he said, 
“Has different windups. He 
threw three strikes by me, I 
never knew where the ball was 
coming from”. 

Yes, the Stadium would be a 
more pleasant plaee to pitch in 


than the smaller Kansas City 
ballyard from which he had 
been plucked in the big winter 
trade. “You worry about that 
left field fence there’, he said, 
“And theres always a_ wind 
blowing that way.” He explain- 
ed how you had to pitch differ- 
ently to hitters with that in 
mind. “You have to come inside 
sometimes in pitching”, he said, 
“But there, if you're pitching to 
a strong right handed hitter and 
you miss just where you want to 
put it inside by this much.. .”, 
and he held his hands apart just 


ports 


a bit, “It can be good bye’. 
He chatted for a while about 


the A’s. He thought some of the 
second line Yankee pitchers sent 
there. might surprise. “Fellows 
like Morgan and Coleman, when 
they get a chance to pitch regu- 
larly, can find themselves’, he 
said with the feeling of a pitch- 
er for other pitchers. “There's 
no substitute for pitching”. He 
also saw the possibility of lots 
of home runs by KC hitters 
Skizas, Zernial, Crev, Power and 
Lopez. 

When we came to the A's 
catching he sighed. “My brother 
Wilmer was sent back to the 
minors yesterday. I just read 
about it. IE thought he'd stick. 

.. » Suddenly the man in the 
Yankee pin stripe uniform was 
Bobby Schantz of Pottstown, 
Pa., the older brother of Wilmer. 


IN THE second inning Gil 
McDougald ripped a single to 
right, and the Washington — 
fielder, bending down stiffly, 
booted it and threw back hur- 
riedly and poorly to 2nd. You 
wondered about Manager Char- 
ley Dressen at that moment, 
with a nostalgic vision of Carl 
Furillo . . the Washington 
batters came up, the keystone 
combine led off, just like in 
Brooklyn. Only it was Luttrell 
and Drews, not Gilliam and 
Reese, two of the players who 
made Dressen a resident genius 
in Flatbush. ... —L. R. 


Impressive Negro Rookies 


AS THE NEW SEASON opens, a glance at the clubs 
shows that the process of steady and natural influx of new 
Negro players continues. It isn’t possible to make a com- 
prehensive tally until the rosters shake down in May, but 


some things can be noted. 

Philadelphia has definitely left 
the lilywhite ranks. This leaves 
only the Boston Red Sox and De- 


troit Tigers of the American 
League who have never suited 
up a Negro player. 

After the signing of Jackie Rob- 
inson by Brooklyn and then Lar- 
ry Doby by Cleveland to break 
the ice starting eleven years ago, 
the tendency was to sign up al- 
ready established Negro stars 
from Negro Leagues. A long 
period of “pump priming” was 
foreseen before Negro young- 
sters with no experience were 
signed up to farms and started 
moving up the ladder and into 
the big leagues. It didn’t take 
that long. 

Going 


into Opening Day, 
here are 


the new Negro big 
leaguers we note: Andre Rodg- 
ers, exciting young shortstop 
from the Bahamas with the Gi- 
ants, Sporting News’ pick for 
league rookie of the year. Third 
baseman Ossie Virgil, who was 
born in the Dominican Republic 
and now lives in the Bronx, get- 
ting a Polo Grounds shot after 
a good year with Minneapolis. 
Catcher Valmy Thomas who 
hails from the Virgin Islands 
and was moved up from the 
farm system as an emergency 
measure when Bill Sarni suffer- 
ed his heart attack. 


The Dodgers present Rene 


hurler rated number two in the 
possibility parade for NL rook- 
ie by Sporting News. 

The Milwaukee Braves pre- 
sent a 19-year-old Puerto Rican 
southpaw who is our own hunch 
to sweep past both the above. 
Juan Pizzaro is the name and 
whether he makes it big in one 
giant leap from Jacksonville or 
not, he very much looks like the 
National League’s answer to 
‘Herb Score. I have heard some 
startling estimates of this young 
man’s possibilities from sound 
baseball people. 

Tom Alston, a 6-5 first sacker 
from Greensboro, N.C., appears 
up to stay this time with the 
Cards behind Stan Musial after 
hitting over .300 with 21 hom- 
ers for Omaha. 


John Kennedy, a shortstop 
signed from the Kansas City 
Monarchs by the Phils. With the 
purchase of the better establish- 
ed minor league phenom Hum- 
berto Fernandez from the Dodg- 
ers, Kennedy didn’t make the 
starting lineup but the way he 
hit in the spring and the way the 
Phils will need hitting, he could 
pop up in another part of the 
infield before too long. 


. 


IN THE AMERICAN 
League, Baltimore introduces, 
with great hopes, 22-year-old 
righthander Charley Beamon, 
who hails from Oakland, won 
13 while losing 6 with the last 


place Vancouver team of the 
PCL, came up in September and 
in a debut showed he wasn’t 
afraid by blanking the Yanks 
1-0 while fanning nine. 

Cleveland is taking a look at 
outfielder Joe Caffie, a speed 
demon out of Warren, Ohio who 
hit .311 for Buffalo and infield- 
er Larry Raines, a star with the 
Indianapolis club the last two 
Seasons. 

Earl Battey, a rangy catcher 
from Los Angeles, is getting the 
long look from the White Sox. 


Interesting is the influx of 
promising Negro pitchers, with 
the trio of Pizzaro, Beamon and 
Valdes an unusually interesting 
group. For some years after the 
big breakthrough against jim- 
crow, there wasn’t much in the 
way of Negro pitchers to match 
the influx of other all round 
stars. In making out mythical 
All Negro all-star big league 
teams to register the imposing 
strength of this part of the pop- 
ulation denied its chance for 
so long, pitching was usually the 
weak spot. This clearly no long- 
er holds, not with this formid- 
able young trio joiming the likes 
of top major winner Don New- 
combe, Cincinnati’s 19-game 
winning Brooks Lawrence, no- 


hit hurler Sam Jones of the | 
Cards, Ruben Gomez of the Gi- | 


ants and Connie Johnson of the 
Orioles. 
. 
AS OF NOW, the Dodgers, 


the trailblazers, remain the team 


. with the most Negro players de- 


spite the passing of Robinson, 
the trading of Fernandez and 
the farming back of Roseboro. 
The six are Newcombe, Campa- 
nella, Gilliam, Neal, Amoros 
and ‘Valdes. Milwaukee comes 
next with five, league leading 
hitter Hank Aaron, Bill Bruton, 
Wes Covington, Felix Mantilla 
and Pizzaro, 

An interesting question is 
whether the Yankees, who ended 
their bitter holdout by bringing 
up Elston Howard, are really 
acting down the line in scout- 
ing and signing young prospects, 
in. other words, really integrat- 


comed to have her article printed. 


Wants More by Beth (Will Get) 


Sports Dept., The Worker: 


April 10, 1957 


It was inspiring indeed to read the provocative and impressive 
WORKER article by Beth Meyer, “She Saw Most of the Great Ones”. 
Not only was it well written, but importantly a bitter attack on how 
the ban against women sportswriters have deprived true sports fol- 
lowers of a fuller knowledge of athletics and its countless episodes 


untold. 


There are many more Beth Meyers who for years have closely 
participated and studied the sports field. My hat goes off to the 
WORKER for its awareness, equality and the newness it contributes 
to the paper and the sport writing field. Perhaps this article will 
pave the way for other newspapers to do the same. Future articles 


will anxiously be waited for by Beth Meyer and thanks again to 
the Worker for now I can say that a woman sportswriter is wel- 


1B. 
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ther they aim to let it rest and 
maybe “die out” with Howard. 
A preliminary look at their to 
farms, Denver and ntdesned 
makes it worth while to keep 
looking deeper into their far 
flung system. 


Will let you know. 


UND DRIVE 


Centribations and sustainers should be 
sent to: P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
New York, 3, N. Y. Make ohecks or 
money orders payable to: Robert W. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


WORKER RATES 


6 months __.. 2.000 
DAILY WORKER ONLY 


6 months .... 7. 
4.00 0 


3 months —... 
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Daily Werker — 35 E. 12th Street, New York 3 
, (Make checks payable to: F. & D.Printing, Co.) | 


Dunn, 

Donations received during the week 
April 9 te April 15: 

Detroit, Mich., $1; Lewer East Side, 
$2; New York, MS, $5; Garment worker, 
$6; In memory of Ella, $6. 

New York, $10; Upper East Side, $106; 
Queens croup, $25; Lower East Side, 
$76; North East Bronx, $7. 

Teamsters, $5; Crown Heights, $5; In- 
wood readers, $10; Chelsea-Lincoln 5¢., 
$200; Chelsea-Lincoln Sa., $20; Garment 
workers, $131. | 

Chelsea-Lincoln, $80; P.R. Bklyn., $3; 
In honer of J.C., $10; New York, $5; 
Spokane, Wash., $25; Brenx, D. P., $5. 

Brooklyn, M. K., $5; Brighten Day 


Group, $25; W. Hempstead, $10; PRN, $2; 
Mount Vernon, $1; St. Paul, Minn. $1. 
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Easter Bells and the H-Ban 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ulation against the danger of be- 
ing exterminated by H-bombs.” 

‘Chancellor Adenauer’s prompt 
attack on the physicists touched 
off a political storm, with the 
Social Democrats, the Free Dem- 
ocrats and the Refugee party 
defending the physicists and as- 
sailing Adenauer. 

Seven East German atomic 
scientists hailed their West Ger- 
man colleagues and expressed 
agreement with them. 

* 


SOVIET UNION: During the 
past week the Moscow radio re- 
peated the Soviet offer to sus- 
pend nuclear tests for a specific 
period if no agreement for a 
permanent ban could be 
reached. 


In the United Nations Dis- 
armament Subcommittee the So- 
viet representative, V. A. Zorin, 
has been also pressing for 
agreement to ban the tests, 
either permanently or for a defi- 
nite period. 


JAPAN: The biggest move- 
ment against the A- and H-bomb 
and specifically against the Brit- 
ish test at Christmas Island, is 
developing in Japan. The Japa- 
nese Council Against A- and 
H-Bombs is planning an “inter- 
national protest fleet” which 
would sail into the waters desig- 
nated as out of bounds by the 
British because of contamina- 
tion when the bomb goes off. 

The Japanese Council an- 
nounced last week that 264 per- 
sons had already volunteered to 
go on this mission. There will 
be space for only about 80 when 
the “protest fleet” leaves early 
in May. May 20 is to be a day 
of national protest in Japan. 

Premier Nobusuke Kishi sent 
a special envoy, Prof. Masatoshi 
Matsushita, rector of the Chris- 
tian St. Pauls University in 
Tokyo, to plead with the British 
goverhment to suspend the tests. 
Prime Minister Macmillan gave 
him a half hour, but only to re- 
peat a half-second answer: No. 

Last week Prof. Matsushita 
saw Pope Pius XII, who ex- 
pressed sympathy for Japan’s 
opposition to the tests, the Pope 
said he had not changed the 
views expressed in his 1956 Eas- 
ter messages in which he warned 
against the nuclear “race toward 
the abyss.” 

In India, China, Ceylon, In- 


donesia and other Asian coun- | 


tries the protest movement was 
rising. Last week the Indonesia. 
government radio broadcast an 


} 
' 


continue to find expression in 
various ways. 

On March 29 the Washington 
Post and Times Herald com- 
mented editorially: : 

“Still it is reasonable to ask 
how long it is to the American 
advantage to continue this prop- 
aganda game of catch over nu- 
clear tests. . . . We know that 
every additional tests adds to the 
radioactivity that may eventually 
endanger human life, whether or 
not the peril is already upon us. 
We have a highly effective nu- 
clear monitoring system that has 
detected every Soviet test so far. 


fore concluding that it is in our 
interest to break the vicious 
circle?” | 
* | 

THE RECENT 12th biennial | 
convention of the International 
Longshoremen and Warehouse- 
men's Union (independent) call- 
ed for banning the testing.and 
production of A- and H-bombs. 


bitter experience that these sys. 
tems are all used to rationalize ar- 
bitrary management judgements o! 


what is a fair pace—to compell our 
members to work harder and fast- 


er... ,” says the resolution. 

THE MAIN impetus for speed- 
up comes from the large auto com- 
panies who by their financial abil- 
ity to automate and otherwise ad- 
vance technologically, produce at 
lower costs, parts which are also 
supplied to them by other com- 
panies. Thus the parts suppliers 
seek to make up the difference 
through a sqiieeze on the physical 
energy of the workers. 

Warning against any concept 
that the speedup issue can be set- 


‘tled for all time, the resolution 


Must we wait until the world is stresses the process of collective 


either poisoned or pulverized be- | 


' 
; 


bargaining and militancy, includ- 


ing strikes, “as the only acceptable 


‘method for resol¥ing disputes.” 


' 


| 


' 
' 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
Polish hams,” Mr. inski 
said. “It is even more pleasant 
to have people who have been 
in Poland in the past come to 
us and tell us how happy they 
are that our two countries are 
renewing close commercial and 
cultural relations these days.” 
He expessed his certainty that 
the American exhbition at the 
forthcoming 26th international 
fair in Poznan, June 9 to June 
23, would receive the same 
warm welcome. 

The United States will be off- 
cially represented at the Poznan 
Fair for the first time this year. 

And none could deny the mer- 
it of Governor Harriman’s salute 
to the Fair when he said that 
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“No professor or engineer with 


In February the Federation of 
American Scientists issued a 
statement on arms _ limitation 
which said: | 

“The Russians and others pro- | 
pose the reasonable step of 
stopping nuclear tests which, if | 
carried out, would be no more | 
to their advantage than to ours, | 
We, however, refuse to consider 
this proposal alone, but tie it to | 
other more far-reaching pro- | 
posals which require detailed in- | 
spection and for this reason may | 
contmue to pOstpone progress 
indefinitely.” | 

Strong sentiment for suspend- 
ing the tests was expressed at 
the recent national conference | 
in Washington of the American | 
Association for the United Na- | 
tions, attended by representatives | 
of about 100 national organiza- 
tions. 

Unable to iznore completely 
public pressure here and abroad 
for some action on the bomb, 
the Eisenhower Administration, 
through its representative Har- 
old- A. Stassen, Jast week placed 
before the UN Disarmament 
Subcommittee in London a pro- 
posal that, starting in 1958, 
world production of fissionable 
material no longer be used for 
atomic weapons but go entirely 
for peacetul uses. The Soviet 
Union is reported to be giving 
this proposal serious considera- 
tion. 


; 
' 
| 
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(Continued from Page 2) 


Is in Armaments 


dollar that goes to national de-' 


4575 and S 1267) and House Res-| 


a stop watch has any valid basis 


for deciding how hard a worker 
is required to work for his wage, 


says the resolution. 


The function of the union’s en- 
gineering department is to “ex- 
pose’ the “scientific system” and 
to help the locals !prove the “false 


claims” of management, says the 
resolution. 


The resolution reaffirms the 
UAW’'s determination to sign only 


up dispute. The UAW is among 


the few unions with such provi-| 


sions. The union will also fight 


' 


; 
’ 
’ 
’ 


| 


; 
i 
' 


contracts that provided for a right 
to strike at any time on a speed-| 


| 


i 


‘vigorously against disciplining a’ 
} 


worker for failing to come up to! 


set standards. The executive board 


is directed ¢ iti authoriza-| 
d to continue authoriza- every-day labors were assembled 


tion of strikes against speed-up on’ 


request of locals. 


Unienists Say: 
The Piaee te Cut 


ALLENTOWN, PA.—A cut in 
the appropriation for the military 
and an increase for our schools was 
the demand raised by a delegation 


conference with their Congress- 
man, Rep. Willard Curtin, Repub- 
lican. 

They told him that in their 
opinion “the 80 cents of each tax 


| 


' 
| 


from the Lehigh County Indus-| 
trial Union Council in a _ recent 


lense and foreign aid is the great- 


est area of possible savings.” 


The delegation declared _ its 


main interest “riglat at this time”. 


was in the Morse-Kelley bill (HR 


‘olution No. 1 introduced by Rep. 


’ 
; 


would 
Minimum Wage Law to an addi- 


Kelley. 
The Morse-Kelley proposal] 
extend coverage of 


for “eighteen years the function 
of normal world trade has nearly 
been circumscribed. .. .” 

* 

AS MANY New Yorkers will 
learn, more than 3,000 displays 
glitter in the booths of the 60 
countries. I agree with Charles 
Snitow, president of the firm 
which organized the fair, who 
said, “Never before in the west- 
ern world has there ever been 
as great a spectacle as this. .. .” 
Hardly a product which modern 
man can make was missing: the 
exhibits ranged from sleek sports 
cars to tiny industrial diamonds; 
from the world’s most powerful 
electronic microscope to Czech 
sewing machines. 

It was as though the world’s 


under one roof; and you can be 
forgiven superlatives, I believe, 
in your \attempt to describe 


them. 
_ 


IT IS virtually impossible te 
capiure, in words, the beauties 
of humanity’s handiworks here: 
whether they be the pale golden 
silks of India or the cunningly 
wrought cutlery—knives, forks 
and spoons—of Syria; the rich 
tweeds of Ireland which one of 
its handicraftmen, John Kenney, 
from the hills of Donegal, weaves 
before you, or the sparkling 
crockery and _ glassware of 
Czechoslovakia, Britain, Hol- 
land and Franee. 

Terribly poignant was the ex- 
hibit of ancient India; you could 
virtually hear a ery trom its 
375,000,000 hungry peasants in 
the legend that hung over its 
booth: “India is now in the midst 


the 


of an economic and social de- 
velopment program. Its accent 
is in thg attainment of positive 
goals—raising living standards, 
enlarging opportunties, promot- 
ing enterprise among the disad- 


| 
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World Trade Fair at Coliseum 


sense of pe among all 
sections of the eountry.” 


To underscore for the festive 
nature of the occasion, the nations 
displayed a seductive variety of 
wines, beers and liqueurs and if 
socialist Poland’ surpassed all 
lands in its homage to the arts, 
it also offered the public Wodka 
Wyborowa produced by | the 
State Spirits Monopoly. One 
bottle was labelled “Pure White 
Spirit, 100 proof strong,” and 
the other, which imspired con- 
siderable hand-shaking and other 
expressions of co-fraternity, was 
stamped “140 proof, very 
strong.” “This vodka,” one visi- 
tor said timorously, “is not for 
me. I’m a brave man with a 
glass, but not that brave.” _ Ire- 
land was well represented with 
a display that included a beer 
ealled “Leprechaun” and_ the 
French wines were what a gour- 
met would expect. 


The sole disturbmg note I 
encountered at the fair was a 
display of “the new NATO rifle, 
designed and’ manufaceured in 
Belgium.” It was as if some- 
body fired a revolver in the air 
while the orchestra was playing 
Mendelssohn’s Wedding March. 


if Your Famiiy 
Is Wealthy You're 
Net a Delinguent 


PHILADELPHIA — Juvenile 
delinquents coming from poor 
families are listed in court rec- 
ords while those from wealthy 
families are “in most cases” omit- 
ted because their parents have 
the means of “hushing up” such 
charges, declared a _Pennsyl- 
vania lawyer in a recent hearing 
before a House subcommittee on 
education in Washington. 


The official, Horace J. Cul- 
bertson, of Lewistown, Pa., is 
a social service worker, chair- 
man of the juvenile delinquency 
subcommittee of Governor 
Leader's Commission on Child- 
ren and Youth. 


He told how 30 high school 
girls, “many from socially prom- 
inent homes in Lewistown,” had 
been involved in shoplifting on 
a big scale. 

“The cases never came to 
Criminal Court. Yet the same 
sort of stealing would have 
earned a court record for child- 
ren from families with no influ- 
ence,” he emphasized. 

“I hate to say there are two 
types of justice, but we all know 
there are. This applies to adult 


delinquents, too,” he concluded. 


——— 


tional 9,400,000 workers. vantaged, and the creation of a 


———_—_ 


course that technicians generally —_ 
will take. Woodcock said that the 
UAW can win in those situations, 
only if it provides for a plan of 
“self-determination” for the special, 


appeal to Britain to halt the 
tests. 


* ntl 


BRITAIN: The Labor Party 
has called on the Tory govern- 
ment “to take an immediate ini- (groups. 
tiative in puiting forward effec- | The .majority position was ap- 
tive proposals for abolition of | proved overwhelmingly following 
H-bomb tests through interna- Reuther’s assurances that the fun- 
tional -agreement, meanwhile |damentals of industrial unionism 
postponing the United Kingdom will not be affected. 
tests for a limited period so that There was also a spirited dis- 
the response to this initiative of |cussion on the unanimously ap- 
the other governments concerned | proved resolution on speed-up. 
may first be considered.” 'The debate was not over the con- 

Meanwhile the British peo- tent of the resolution of this or: 
ples censure of the tests was the last convention, but over its 
steadily mounting with a big japplication. Many delegates 
protest meeting scheduled for | charged the leadership was not 
April 30 by the National Coun- | vigorous enough or did not show 
cil for the Abolition of Nuclear |new ways to meet the problem. 
Tests.” Some called for revival of OLD, 
ways to fight speed-up through! 
traditional on-the-job tactics and | 
‘even the sitdown. 
| Administration leaders hit back 
‘by placing the main responsibility 
ion the locals, asserting repeatedly 
‘that they have always been ready 
to authorize a strike over speed- 
up where a local asked for it. 

The resolution passed is in many 
respects exemplary for unions in: 
general. The fight on speed-up is 
“year around activity” and a “never 
ending one,” says the resolution. 
It rejects the “so-called ‘scientific) 
systems for settling of production 
| standards,” Warning: that! to ' ac- 
ment as” exists ~in™ Japan’ “and™ cept “them” ts" to “tlose* ‘tlie ‘vot 
' Britain, but deep concern about [to free colleetive bargaining “over 

the_harmful effects of the tests | production standards.” | 

and the demand for ending them “Our union has learned through 


* 

UNITED STATES: Sentiment 

of the American people for ban- 
ning the tests reached a high 
point in last year’s election cam- 
paign when it was made a na- 
_tional issue by the Democratic 
Presidential candidate, Adlai 
Stevenson. At that time suspen- 
sion of the tests was supported 
by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Walter Reuther and other lead- 
ing figures, by large numbers of 
scientists Ae various religious 
groups. 

Today there is in the U.S. n> 
such organized ' national : move- 
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COMPULSION: The Story of Leopold and Loeb 


COMPULSION. By Meyer Le- 
vin. Viking Press. New York. 


$5. 
By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 


MEYER LEVIN’S novel Com- 
pulsion has been a top  best- 
seller since its publication last 
October. It’s not difficult to see 
why. The book deals witl. one 
of the most celebrated murder 
cases of all time, the Loeb-Leo- 
pold case, in which the homo- 
sexual attraction of the two 
central figures for each other 
played a significant part. 

The author is one of the best 


tale-spinners in contemporary ~ 


American fiction, one who, like 
Howard Fast for instance, re- 
members the novel's essential 
purpose of telling a story—a 
purposeful, coherent story pro- 
viding insights into the lives of 
particular people and of man in 
general. A_ serious, humane 
writer with a special ability for 
capturing the quality of existence 
in a particular place and time, 
Levin is the author of two earlier 
and memorable novels, The Old 
Bunch, a sprawling tale of Chi- 
cago and Citizens, the story of a 
major ‘sy 

In Compulsion, Levin, who 
himself played a part in the 
Loeb-Leopold case as a college 
journalist—he attended the uni- 
versity with the pair—has delib- 
erately attempted to explain their 
crime in Freudian terms. From 
the author's point of view, there- 
fore, Compulssion is not only a 
re-creation, but an analysis. 

* 

FOR THIS READER at any 
rate, Compulsion is most success- 
ful in what is, perhaps, its crud- 
est ambition. As a _ dctective 
story, as a novel of suspense—as 
Levin skillfully describes the 
youug man’s planning and ac- 
complishment of their crime and 
the closing in of the police, the 
readers attention is gripped and 
held. Afterward, despite the 
keg a of the trial and the 
yrilliant performance of the de- 
fense counsel—in real life, Clar- 
ence Darrow—I lost _ interest 
steadily. Judd Steiner and Artie 
Straus (Levin's version of Leo- 
pold and Loeb) became less and 
ess real to me as he explained in 
a psychoanalytic frame of refer- 
ence why their young kidnap- 
murder victim was stuffed in a 
pipes why the murder weapon 

ad to be precisely the weapon 
chosen because of the murderer’s 
childhood repressions, etc., ete. 

It would be wrong to say that 
Levin does not, with his method, 
illuminate one or another dark 
aspect of this crime and those 
who committed it. But no writer, 
whether he uses the Freudian 
yardstick or any other, can “ex- 
plain” why any particular phe- 
nomenon, common to many, if 
not all men, motivates a crime 
such as this. At best he can dem- 
onstrate to us that the crime was, 
in fact, possible for those ac- 
cused of it. 


7 


IN COMPULSION, Levin 
concentrates on Judd’s and 
Artie’s childhood relations with 
parents and nurses as the hid- 
den, dominant influences which 
Shaped their attitude of Nietz- 
chean arrogance toward the 
world, their fellow-men, their 
twisted sex lives and led them to 
their crime. 

It's interesting, however, that 
Clarence Darrow’s address to 
the jury (reproduced intact by 
Levin in the novel) suggests 
wider social influences which 
played a part—particularly the 


any way with prosperous busi- 
nessmen does not know. that their 
very success is built on contempt 
for and violation of, if not the 
letter then the spirit of the law. 

The point, of course, is not 
that Steiner and Straus kidnap 
and kill because there was war 
or because their fathers were 
rich. The point is that the sig- 
nificant influences on these two 
young men extend beyond and 
relate to those selected by the 


author. 
* 


THE AUTHOR succeeds, of 
course, in convincing us that it 
was possible for Steiner and 
Strauss to have committeed their 
crime. (To what extent he is 
aided by the reader's awareness 


he fails to provide that height- 


it was, in fact, inevitable. 

By design, Levin eliminated 
from the book all but the barest 
mention of the child-victim. The 
boy does not exist for us, nor 
does the grief of his family be- 
cause, aS Levin argues, in this 


(Continued from Page I1) 
some call today the “underprivi- 
leged.” The worst denial of this 
opportunity was to the Southern 
In 


trated his fire there. 


always remonstrating against his 


Negro question, in his novels as 
well as in essays and spe2clies. 
He was—always—in debt. 

But Cable never lost his be- 
lief in the “Silent South.” 


M. Baskerville 
University, the 


of Vanderbilt 
Open Letter 


debating correspondence societv 
among prominent Southerners, 


W. Chesnutt, the Negro novelist, 
was one) who would openly dis- 


lic mae Degree 


Negro Be Educated 
pressed?” Eight 


or 
prominent 
ing Cable and 
that in the course of organizing 
the Club, Cable had called on a 
Negro and dined with him at 
his home. The resultant public- 
ity killed the project. 

Although Cable did so more 
direct speaking or pamphleteer- 
ing on the Negro problem alter 
1892, all through his wi:ting, 
as Mr. Turner points out “ 
the novels and tales only silght- 
ly less than the polemical essays 


social criticism, of keen indigna- 


oe 


our biggest corporations are rap- 


that it actually had happened | 
that way, is difficult to say.) But | 


ened drama which comes from_ | 
the unfolding demonstration that | 


| 
case only the doers of the deed | 


GEORGE W. CABLE 


Negro, so for years he concen- | 
later | 
years he founded the Home Cul- | 
ture Clubs to stimulate thought | 
and education among the gen- | 
eral public. His publishers were | 


“pamphleteering’ — meaning | 
that he insisted on presenting | 
| an unpopular position on the | 


In | 
1888 he organized, with Wiliijam | 


Club. This was to be a sort of | 
_ about these people and offend- 


Negro as well as white (Charles | 
| seems highly probable that, had 
Cable only been willing to be | 
cuss Southern questions in pub- | 


The first symposium appeared | 
in the Independent, Feb. 21, | 
1889, with the title: “Shall the | 
Sup- | 
| discerning critics. 
Southerners contributed, includ- | 
Baskerville. | 
However, a reporter discovered | 
nor the last artist whose 
| science has driven him to 
in an unpopular cause, and who 


are important. The victim? A 
tragic irrelevancy since he was 
chosen at random merely be- 
cause Steiner and Straus found 
him at hand for their experiment 
in crime. 

Yet despite all the skill of 
Levin in providing the minutial 
of life, his accurate sense of how 


eople speak and go about the 
shadie of existence, something 
is lacking. Steiner and Judd are 
modelled from life, ‘a they 
seemed less real to me than some 
characters in other books that are 
fuliy fictional. 

The removal of the victim 
from the contemplation of the 
crime not only reduces the 
reader’s emotion for him, who is 
transformed into an abstraction— 
in a curious way it deprives one 
of the ability to feel deeply 
about those who killed him as 
well. For the killer and the vic- 
tim are wedded by the deed. 
Anger, compassion, understand- 
ing—whatever emotion one brings 
finally to the two young men 
who killed is pale and muted 
because wc a pity 
us from looking 3 y an = 


into the enormity of their deed. 


_ tion at injustice, of satire direct- 


ed at the cliches and stereotypes 


used by society to justify itself, 
| of sympathy and understanding | 
of the oppressed, although his | 
this | 


later books show less of 
realism and more of the “ro- 
mance” demanded of him by 
publishers and readers. 

HIS SECOND BOOK, “the 
Grandissimes,” was being pub- 
lished serially at the time of 
the Tuscaloosa speech. The first 
installments had been hailed in 
his native New Orleans and else- 
where; the change in tone of the 
Southern critics was immediate. 
Later reviews of hs works in 
the South became progressively 
more favorable, as reaction grew 
stronger. Northern critics began 


' to take their cues from the South 
was writing |— 


‘What's Wrong With Capitalism? 


—after all, Cable 


ing them, was stirring up antag- 
onism over “dead” issucs. It 


silent on this touchy question, 
he would be generally recog- 
nized today as, along with How- 
ells and Mark Twain, une of the 
trail-blazers of realism iu Ameri- 
can fiction, as he is by a few 


Cable was neither the first 
in an_unpoplar cause, and who 
science has driven him to fight 
COni- 


fight 


has consequently been denied 
the appreciation due him. But 
his “Silent South” is n.oving, 
changing, speaking up—the lov- 
ing scholarship of this book, 
written. by a Southernei, pub- 
lished by a Southern University, 
is a testimony of the changing 
times he labored to bring about, 


and lectures,” runs the thread of | and an earnest that he will not 
| be forgotten. 


*pon'T LET ME INTERRUPT You M'BoY...I'M 
JUST CHECKING ON. OUR PRODUCTION METHOD... 


New Fashions in Monopoly 


Roger M. Blough, chairman of whereby two or more companies 
the U.S. Steel Corp., in a recent/establish a mutually-owned  sub- 
address before the Economic Club'sidiary to monopolize output of a 
of Chicago, noted that “some of/given -product. 


There have been over 100 of 


idly getting too small to do all of|these partial mergers, involving 


during the 


corporations, 


(Continued from Page 10) 


every boss is a deputy sheriff. 
A lot of people down here go to 
jail so their familes can eat—on 
relief.” 

“It’s all right down here for 
the business man, but its no 
place for the working man.” 

“We came here from Illinois. 
We're both hitch-hiking our way 
toOregon now.” 

“How do the natives make it?” 
I asked. 

“Maybe they are getting ac- 
climated,” one of the workers 
grinned. “Some of them are 
walking up and down the streets 
now with little signs in their 
hands.” 

I tossed each an orange— 
about the equivalent of a match 
down her—as we said good-bye. 

7 

IN THIS air-conditioned para- 
dise of neon-lit motels and 70- 
mile-an-hour super highways, I 
find nothing wrong with capi- 
talism—for those who can lay 
their hands on enough of it. That 


: 


California: Here | Come! 


is an old story, being told by 
people who have long ago stop- 
ped being pioneers, as far as 
most of humanity goes. 

A few hundred miles back 
east, we crossed the Sante Fe 
tracks tat Gallup, New Mexico. 
I tried to find there the foot- 

rints of Bob Minor and Dave 

evinson. Those two pioneers 
were once ridden out bf Gallup 
and flung on the desert for try- 
ing to help striking miners over 
20 years ago. 

Some day, I thought, there'll 
be an historic marker here and 
many other places—for all the 
pioneers; not just those who 
crossed the mountains and the 
deserts: for those others, too— 
Tom Mooney (Old Stone Face, 
a poet called him) Oleta Yates 
and the thousands of living pion- 
eers who are trying to help peo- 
ple organize now so there'll be 
enough here for the working 
man, not just for the business 
man—and no just for a day or 
a year, but forever. 


(Continued from Page 11) 


$108 a week. But the average 
workers wage in American in- 
dustry is only $80.15. 

How does the average Amer- 
ican family make both ends 
mee Only by having two 
bread-winners in the family, the 
wife and husband working alike, 
making whatever provision they 
can for the care of the children, 
or by the men holding two jobs, 
the second one in the evening 
or weekends or whatever, or 
working unconscionable hours 
of overtime on the one job. 

. 

THE ANSWER to the ques- 
tion: how do they make ends 
meet, is also to be seen in the 
huge level of consumer debt, 
where a family sits surrounded 
by a television, washing ma- 
chine, refrigerator, car and the 
home itself, all owned by the 
finance company, while they. try 
not to think what would happen 
if the breadwinner were to lose 
his job. Coupled with this is 
the increasing intensity, of labor 
at the assembly line and work- 
bench as industry continually 
strives to increase its productiv- 


t? 


| 


-_ = 


sharecropping, unskilled iabor 
and menial occupations. 

Thus, we should not be too 
complacent about our prosperity, 
but ‘should recognize that it is of 
a very uneven character, includ- 
ing also whole sick industries, 
like textile, the anthracite, etc., 
as well as the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of our farming population. 

What then are the characteris- 
tics of socialism that it should be 
superior in every way to the sys- 
tem of capitalism? 


FALLOUT 


(Continued from Page 6) 
changes in the lymphocites of 
the blood. | 

— 
* 

DR. WILLIAM G. CAHAN of 
the Memorial Center for Cancer 
and Allied Diseases, New York 
City, in a letter to the New York 
Times of Oct. 31 last pointed to 
the slowness with which radium 
deposited in the bodies of the 
early watch and clock dial paint- 
ers who dipped their brushes in 
luminous paint and twirled them 
in their lips to point them, show- 
ed it effects. And he said in the 


the things that are expected of) major 
them.” So they are baling “an-|postwar years. They have been 
other significant step. ... We see! most generally concerned with 
these great corporations them-|/new products, especially those re- 
selves necessarily forming part-|lated to the arms industry. Syn- 
nerships.” thetic rubber and titanium are ex- 
Blough was referring to a trend/amples. 
outside the field of formal mergers} The largest suppliers of electric 
which are checked on by the De-|power to the Atomic Enetgy Com- 
partment of Justice and Federal|mission are joint corporations unit- 
Trade Commission. Such partner-|ing electric power producing and 
ships. are not covered in the sta- All of the 


tistics. measyting ‘the inomber.’ off ‘ 
oe ge she-ealls a-“partner a 
ship’ is a k ies. | ed 


decline in respect for law, 
the rise in violence ushered in 
by World War J. 

The wealthy Jewish famifies 
of Steiner and Straus are pillars 
of society, models of propriety. 
In actual life, one of the most 
intriguing and at the same time 
bewildering facets of the case to 
commentators was that scions »f 
such «respectable families shouid | 


have’ corinitted $0, horrible a 


Crumeec:f' a4 ota’ LHI LE 2 
Yet what person familiar 1a 


same letter: 

“There have been increasing 
numbers of leukemias develop- 
ing in the Japanese who had 
been exposed to the atomic blast 
in Hiroshima. These have taken 
from five to 10 years to mani- 
| fest themselves. In all probabil- 
pOeh,. 8 ity’ cancers® attributed: to‘: this 


ry r ) tint toy 


ity with the same or smaller 
number of workers. 

It would also be, to say the 
least, highly unrealistic not to 
note that as much as 10 percent 
of our population, the Negro 
people, stand in their vast bulk 


% y i 
z al 4 , 
ur sysiem— 
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goes On. 
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selective TV, movie guide 


Grounds GE Theatre: Bitter Choice with 
Racing from Jamacia (2) 4:30 Anne Baxter (2) 9 
World—National Report (2) 6 Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 
Sports Thrills (18) 6: 7 $64,000 Challenge (2) 10 
Its Fun To Travel (9) 7 All About Music—Jazz session (7) 
Movie: One Woman's Story. Ann| 10 

Todd, Claude Rains (7) 7:30 What's My Line (2) 10:30 
Jackie Gleason (2) 8 Sunday News Special (2) 11 
Perry Como (4) 8 Antoinette Perry Theatre Awards 
Sid Caesar (4) 9 (2) 11:15 
George Gobel (4) 10 MOVIES 
Movie: Sitting Pretty (11) 10. Clif-| Jews in Poland and Behind Show 

ton Webb, Maureen O’Hara.| Window, Cameo 

Better than average comedy of}Bachelor Party, Victoria 

suburban life 12 Angry Men, Capitol 
”| Your Hit Parade (4 10:30 Gold of Naples, Paris 
Late Show: Escape, anti-Nazi film|Edge of the City, Terrace—Sat. 

with, Robert Taylor and Norma} only; Embassy 72nd., Sun.; Dor- 

Shearer. Recommended, set—through Tuesday 

TV ‘Red Balloon, Fine Arts 
Rainmaker, York—Sat. only 
Sunday, April 21 Lust for Life, Plaza 
Educational TV Program: Geog-} Albert Schweitzer, Art 


raphy course (4) 9 a.m. Japan| La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 
Today |Around World in 80 Days, Rivoli 


Educational TV: Highlights of|Helen Keller in Her Story—Club 
Opera History (4) 9:30 Cinema, 430 Sixth Ave. Sat. 8:30 
Educational TV: American Litera-| and 10 p.m. 
ture (4 10 'Nana, Little Carnegie 
Wonderama—children’s variety (5); We Are All Murders, Greenwich— 
10 Sat. only 
Let’s Take A Trip (2) Noon. Anni- Letters From My W indmill—72nd 
versary Show | St. Plavhouse. Through Tues. 
Ask the Camera (4) Noon Young and Passionate & White 


“age by Charles J. biological damage to the human} “We urge further that, regard-/Open Mind — discussion program’ Shiek, Beacon , 

of the Philadel-'race. Even a_ sovereign nation less of the actions of other nations,} (4) 12:30 Ballet-of Romeo and Juliet—Thaila 

lshould consider whether its sov- the United States abandon at once! Sports Thrills (13) 1:15 With Animal Farm—worthless 
“We add our voice to that of ereignty justifies it in exposing the tests and the use of all wea-| Baseball: Dodgers-Pirates (double- DRAMA 

the World Council of Churches other nations, willy-nilly, to a peril pons of mass destruction, m order} header) (9) 1:55. Ebbets Field | Orpheus Descending, Martin Beck 

and of the increasing number of which they may regard as grave,/that our country may provide a, Giants-Phillies (doublehealer). (11); A Land Beyond the River, Green- 

Americans and others who are urg-!even though the defense depart-| positive demonstration of our ded- 1:55. Polo Grounds wich Mews 

ing international agreements which'ment of the experimenting nation ‘ication to the cause of peace, Opera Theatre: La Traviata (4) 2 | Brigadoon, Adelphi 


The Last Word (2) 3:30. Words andj Visit To A Small Planet, Booth 
World Peace Council Calls For H-Bomb Halt 


their meanings Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 
BERLIN.—The World Coun-\ and above all the children. 


CURRAN HITS LABOR FOES" 
SNEAK USE OF PROBE * 


Senators and Representatives. 
Curran said right-to-work legis- 
lation has been pushed through 
“under cover of an _ emotional 
press barrage” and little effort has 


been made to single out “specific 


aoa itag ind unions” guilty ol Baseball: Dodgers-Pirates (9) 1:85. 


“We of labor will not tolerate Pg -5 (11) 1:55. At Polo 
cor.@t use of union office or of — 

“The same forces have been pro-|union funds,” Curran said. “It has 
moting such legislation in state leg- been fought on every level, in the 
islatures under the grossly mis- great majority of cases with em- 
leading label of ‘right to work, ployers working on the side of 
laws.’ ‘racketeers.” 


Curran, who is a vice-president} He charged that anti-labor leg- 
of the AF L-CIO, made the charges islation would weaken unions and 
in letters addressed to all U.S. encourage racketeers to prey upon 


Phila. Quakers Ask President To Ban H-Bomb 


PHILADELPHIA. —In a letter will bring about a cessation of the may be willing to accept the risk 
to President Eisenhower the re-'tests and use of nuclear weapons. for its own citizens. 
cent 277th annual session of the} “Opinions differ as to the dan-| “We believe that action to elim- 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the ger resulting from radioactive fall- inate the manufacture, testing and 
Religious Society of Friends urg-jout from the tests. A number of'use of nuclear weapons should be 
ed action “to eliminate the manu- scientists of competence and repu-;an immediate step toward your 
facture, testing and use of nuclear'tation express the view that the'announced goal of total universal 
fall-out -already threatens serious disarmament. 


Saturday, ig 20 


Howdy Doody—puppets, cartoons 
(4) 10 a.m. 

Movie: The Stranger with Orson 
Welles (7) 10:30 a.m. Recom- 
Welles (7 10:30 a.m. Recom- 
- vended 

Educational TV program: Mathe- 
matics course (4) 1:30 


Joseph Curran, president of the. 
National Maritime Union charged 
last week that “groups such as 
the National] Association of Manuv-!, 
facturers” are using information 
unearthed by the Senate Labor 
Rackets Committee to promote 
anti-labor legislation. 


“One of their major objectives 
is a national prohibition on union 
security in any form,” Curron said. 


them all the more. 

“There is concrete evidence, 
Curran said, “that such groups as 
the NAM and the Chamber of 
Commerce are using the revela- 
tions of the McClellan committee 
for the promotion of legislation 
which is basically anti-union. 


weapons.” 

The letter, si 
Darlington, cler 
phia Friends, stated: 


— 


toward agreement to eliminate 


Johns Hopkins File 7—Research A Hole in the Head, Plymouth 
documentaries (7) 3:30 Long Dav’s Journey Into Night, 
cil of Peace called last week for 
an “immediate truce” in the test 


Face the Nation 2) 4 Helen Hayes 
explosions of H-bombs. It de- 


manded that “these tests should 
cease. The appeal issued by 
“ed World Council’s Bureau fol- 
OWS: 


“Test explosions are now being 
carried out that release Stron- 
tium 90 into the air, contaminat- 
ing both land and water. Such 
contamination can result in can- 
cer and leukemia. The tests, if 
they go on, will for generations, 
undermine the health and 
threaten the lives. of men, women 


“Atomic war is certain to ex- 
terminate millions of people and 
devastate continents. No coun- 
try, no people wants such a 
war. Yet it is openly being pre- 
pared. Fatalism is growing. 

“The United States and the 
Soviet Union are continuing 
their H-bomb tests. Great Bri- 
tain is now joining in. 

“We demand that these tests 
should cease. We demand an im- 
mediate truce. 

“This would enable us to save 
the lives of our children. It 
would advance the governments 


atomic weapons and banish war 
itself. If voices are raised in 
every country they will - be 
heeded. We can still avert the 


peril.” 

bureau of the World 
Council also said, “In launching 
this Appeal, we ask everyone to 
make it known, to get it signed, 
or else approved in .any other 
manner, by the greatest possi- 
ble number of men and women 
of all countries.” 

The bureau also announced 
it is calling a meeting of the 
World Council of Peace June 10- 
16 in Colombo, Ceylon. 


Ray Bolger (4) 4 

News Roundup (2) 4:30 

Medical Horizons—blood disorders 
(7) 4:30 

Odyssey (2) 5. Modern Art 

Golf Tournament of Champions 
(4) 5 

Meet the Press (4) 6 

You Asked For It (7) 7 

Jack Benny (2) 7:30 

Times Youth Forum: NATO (5) 
7:30 

Ed Sullivan (2) 8. Don Murray, 


Good King Charles, Downtown 

Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 

Volpone, Rooftop Theatre 

Take A Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 

Major Barabara, Morosco 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 

Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Lys. 

Diary of Anne Frank, Ambassador 

Inherit the Wind, National 

Waltz of Toreadors, Coronet 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

Separate Tables, Music Box 


Buster Keaton, Donald O’Con-! Li’ Abner, St. James 


nor, others (2) 8 
Steve Allen (4) 8. Mickey Rooney, 
Eleanor Steber, others. 


Trojan Trioley, Marquee Theatre, 
110 E. 59 St. 
Merry Widow, City Center 


She Told Budget Hearing About ‘Trouble Areas’ 


By LESTER RODNEY 

YOU MAY THINK a budget 
hearing -is dull stuff, though im- 
portant, but that’s only because 
the newspaper stories the next 
day rarely tell about the really 
interesting things which go on 
there. 

This one, in New York’s old 
and picturesque City Hall, was 
the public hearing before the 
Board of Estimate on Mayor 
Wagner's budget for education. 
It lasted all day and well into 
the night. There was a parade 
of teachers’ organizations, and 
citizens from the communities, 
some poised, polished and ar- 
ticulate, some with an intense 
earnestness overcoming an initial 
nervousness, all citirg reasons 
why more money had to be 
spent for teacher salaries and 
schools. 

You didn’t read about the wo- 
man representing “The Commit- 
tee for the Elimination ofWooden 
Schools in Queens” who told the 
Mayor and other city dignitaries 
that while eight of the ‘ ‘shacks, 
and I do mean shacks,” have 
_ been eliminated ix in the » past five 


— — 


SOCIALIST UNITY FORUM 


presents 


HARVEY O’CONNOR 
I. F. STONE 


on 


OIL and THE MIDDLE EAST, 
THE ARAB-ISRAELI 
CONFLICT 


mum, ina 


years, there are still four left, 
four splintery little matchboxes 
for the education of children 
in the greatest city in the world, 
with outhouses as recently as 
months ago. “You take P.S. 
137,” she said, “a wooden shack 
which is square on the instru- 
ment run for LaGuardia Air- 
port, those little children in 
there, can you just imagine if. 

. Well, I'm not going to rest 
till every piece of dried-up wood 
is replaced by cement and steel 
for our precious youngsters.” 
In 1959, she was assured, there 
would be no more wooden 
schools in yar She was not 
satisfied and said she would be 


back to press them for action. 
* 

YOU DID NOT read how 
Mrs. Rose Russell, for the Teach- 
ers Union, giving pointed, 
homely details of how lower in- 
come areas were denied the best, 


told the attentive, sometimes re- 
spectfully questioning officals, 
(some, not all) how the machin- 
ery in some vocational schools 
was 20 to 30 years old. 


She asked how “boys can be 
oe to get jobs in modern 
industry, which changes so dra- 
matically, when they have been 
taught on machinery 20 and 30 
years old, absolutely worthless 
for modern industrial training.” 
A carefull Vy considered mini- 

equate increase of 
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$4,001,041 was asked by the 
Board of Education, she said, 
for all supplies, and only $466,- 


882 was granted. 
* 
AND CERTAINLY YOU did 


not read about the young wo- 


man representing a_ settlement 
house in East Harlem, who 
evoked a burst of (forbidden) ap- 
plause with her simple and elo- 
quent description of what a lit- 
tle money well spent can do. 
She spoke of the drop-in-the- 
bucket new school in what is 
called “Spanish Harlem,” P.S. 
108. 


“This is supposed to be a 
‘trouble’ area,” she said, “With 
a high percentage of non-Eng- 
lish speaking children. Yet 
whereas the average public 
school teacher turnover is 30 
percent, in the five years since PS 
108 went up, its turnover has 
been only 10 percent.” The in- 
cidence of serious disciplinary 
cases, Youth Board cases, in this 
school on Madison Avenue be- 
tween 108th and 109th St., she 
said, was “the lowest in Manhat- 
tan.” 

Part of the credit, in her o 
ion, should go to an neh > aad 


principal, but the chief lesson 


was that there was adequate 
staffing, fine new equipment, a 
community center setup around 
the school, and the maintenance 
of an average of 25 pupils per 
teacher, some six below the im- 
possible average. 
* 
MANHATTAN > 


bel. belt hei, 2 OY) abn 


BOROUGH | |ux 
Jack; cthe firsts} 


forw ard with great interest and 
said: “I’ve been sitting here lis- 
tening to the word ‘difficult’ to 
describe certain areas, and I've 
not been happy about it. Now 
would you say that this P.S. 108 
might prove that it’s not a ques- 
tion of the children, or the area, 
that makes a school ‘difficult but 
isn’t it a question of the CON- 
DITIONS? That is, wherever 
you have overcrowding, no mat-. 
ter WHERE, or what the per- 
centage of non- English speak- 
ing children or what have you, | 
that is where you have a diffi- 
cult situation?” 2 
The young woman from East; 
Harlem agreed with Jack hearti-: 
ly, citing the sadly opposite pic-. 
ture in the old, rundown, over-’ 
crowded schools in other parts* 
of the same area. “In PS 57,7 
she said, “they have the highest: 
Youth Board case incidence,” in 
direct contrast to 108. PS 5%, 
is a school where the “first group: 


of children is on line at 7:3 
A.M. and the last ones leav 
at 5:45 P.M.” 

There WAS this feeling about 


“trouble” s, she said. “We | 
noticed istwith the young teach- 


she nar- 
when 


ers coming to 108,” 
rated. “In September 


Classified Ads 


——- | Admission $1.25. 


FOR SALE 


HI-FI TWIN SPEAKER PHONOGRAPH 3 
speeds with G.E. Reluctance Cartridge 
$69.95 Value Spec. $39.95. Standard Brand | 
Dist., 143 Fourth Ave. (13th & 14th Sts.). 

One hour free parking 
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school opened, their mothers 
used to pick up the children 
to walk them home. By Febru- 
ary they were walking home 
themselves. By May they were 
coming back to the school for 
night meetings. They were, 

she concluded, “learning of the 
wonderfulness of this area and 
the people who live in it, they 
want to stay in PS 108, and 
they realize now how relatively 
little money it would cost to get 
splendid results all through the 
area by more such schools. .. .” 


It is good to see such citi- 


zens putting it on the line so ef- 
fectively at public meetings, It 


should stimulate some New York- 
ers interested in the well-being 
of the city’s most precious capi- 
tal, its young people, to get in- 
to the fight for a re2l budget for 
education. .. . 


TT 


Sunday Marihicii.:: 


COMMEMORATE 14th anniversary of 
uprising of Warsaw Ghetto on Sunday at 
1 p.m. at Manhattan Center, 34th St. and 
Sth Ave. Speakers include: Polish Ambas- 
sador; Rabbi Mav Felshin and Simon Fe- 
derman. Program includes Jewish Philhar- 
monic chorus; Morris Carnowsky; H. Sil- 
ver and ceremonial of lighting of candles, 
United Committee for 
Warsaw Ghetto Celebration. 


Coming 
SYMPOSIUM on “The Road to Social- 
ism in America’ with: E. Muste, editor of 
Liberator; Fatrell Dobbs, national eon 
eee Party:. Joan. 


GMS GRRE : 


, 3200 Coney Island Ave., Brookiym »\) 
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Big Anti-Bias Advance Seen 
In SCAD Castle Hill Victory 


By HERBERT SIGNER ines oes to public “interference” 


THE STATE COMMISSION | with their capitalist “prerogative.” | 
Against Discrimination has just} In the spring of 1945, when the 
won another significant victory.) second world war was coming to a 
The Court of Appeals, the state S| conclusion, the Federal Fair Em- 
highest court, last week unani-/)loyment Practices Committee was 
mously backed SCAD in a vital]killed by Congress. FEPC, born 
test case against the Castle Hill 
Beach Club, Inc., a Bronx resort! first significant intervention of the 
charged with discrimination. | federal government against discrim- 

On March 31; 1953, Mrs. Anita ination on the job. FEPC was bit- 
Brown a Negro, applied for a sea-|terly opposed by the Southern 
son locker at the Castle Hill club.) Dixiecrats, led by the Bilbos, Ran- 
She was turned down and filed a!kins and Eastlands—and by the big 
complaint with SCAD. capitalists running the war indus- 

SCAD held public hearings on | tries who didn't want any kind of 
the case, the first of its kind cover- “socialistic controls ove. their 
ing any public accommodation. It Private operations. 
upheld Mrs. Brown’s charge of bias! Simultaneously with the rejec- 
and ordered the club to stop the | tion by Congress of a permanent 
discriminatory practice. FEPC, New York State gave birth 

The Castle Hill owners ap-/to its own anti-discrimination law— 
pealed the SCAD ruling to the the first to be enacted by any legis- 
courts. lature of the 48 states. 

CHARLES ABRAMS, SCAD The powerful democratic up- 
ch:irman, greeted the verdict 28'surge during the war years in the 
ending “a long legal battle to curb; Empire State produced the State 
the widespread device of creating) Commission Against Discrimination 
so-called clubs for the purpose of}as a bipartisan measure. SCAD 
maintaining discriminatory customs started operations on July 1, 1945. 
in what are, in fact, places of public’ Since then, SCAD has come a 
accommodation.” ‘long way, representing democratic 

The N. Y. state law against dis-' governmental action in capialist in- 


during the anti-fascist war, was the} PO 


crimination does not give SCAD) dustry in response to the persistent 
jurisdiction over private clubs. The) struggles of the Negro and Puerto 
Castle Hill management had con-| Rican peoples, the labor move-' 


verted the Bronx park resort in| ment, Socialists and Communists,| 
September, 1950, into a “club” in! liberals. etc. 
order to “facilitate the exclusion of | + 
Negroes from the park,” according) IN THE LAST YEAR or two, 
tu SCAD. iwith civil rights having emerged 
The SCAD report noted further: as a No. 1 i 
“Throughout the 26 years of/ally, SCAD has achieved serious 
the park’s operation, from 1928 breakthrough against discrimina- 
to 1953, no Negro was ever ad- tion by airlines, railroads, employ-: 
mitted to the park either on a sea-) ment agencies, the baking and) 
sonal or daily admission or guest. brewery industries and in the labor! 
admission basis.” |movement itself. | 
Chief Judge Albert Conway; Last vear, the top labor leaders 
stated that the club was “a place in the state united in the Labor 
of public accommodation” and de- Advisory Committee to SCAD and 
clared that the changeover of the pledged to wipe out discrimination 
club’s ownership from a stock cor-|in unions. Just as labor has served: 
poration to a membership corpora-|to press SCAD to act against bias, | 
tion in 1950 had not converted the|so the ever-increasing role of! 
club from a public to a private}SCAD has served to press labor for- 
facility. iward. | 
ABRAMS predicted that “while * | 
this ruling dealt specifically with) WITH INDUSTRIAL automa- 
a swimming pool,” it would lead to|tion just ahead, the Negro, Puerto: 
“broad results” in the whole field| Rican and other workers will face 
of public accommodations—which|new, critical problems, SCAD 
include city and resort hotels, res-|chairman Abrams observed _ re- 
taurants, bars, barbers, beauty! cently. 
shops, swimming facilities, retail} Despite the high level of prosper- 
stores, travel agencies, dancing] ity and the anti-bias gains, the per- 
schools, automobile clubs, etc. centage of Negro unemployment 
The victory adds to the mount-| today is still more than double the 
ing evidence of the increasing|white. In the Northeast, Negro 
powerful role SCAD can play as| {amily income is onlv two-thirds of 
a governmental instrument through} white income, he said. 
which the battle for democracy can} With automation coming, 
be pressed within private industry,! Abrams predicted, if the rate of 
despite the traditional big business anti-discrimination progress is not 


May Day Rally Will © 


omestic issue nation-! 


i 


|measures enacte 


of New York socialist and 


and: his. activities: in defense .of 
ORG: crenryelvak nights, 


Back Integration Fight 


A UNITED MAY DAY rally, 
reprec®ating a broad cross-section 
rogres- 
sive opinion, is scheduled for 
Wednesday night, May 1 at Cen- 
tral Plaza Hall, (Second Ave. at 
7 St.), it was announced yesterday 
by the Committee for Socialist) 
Unity which is sponsoring the 
meeting. 

The rally will focus on ending 
the blight of segregation in Amer-| 
ican life, particularly in the South 
where the issue of integration is 
approaching a crisis. Stanley Lev- 
inson, chairman of the executive 
committee of the March on Wash- 
ington Movement, formed in 1941, 
will speak on the forthcoming Pil- 
pr = of Prayer. 

Other speakers who have ac- 
oaere are: - ; 

. J. Muste, itor of Libera- 
tion,. and . widely’ known. for his 
long service to the, labor: 


‘Socialist. 


Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, noted Ne- 


gro historian, socialogist, writer.| 

Dorothy Day, editor of the 
Catholic Worker. 

John T. McManus, general 
manager,. National Guardian. 

George Blake Charney, New 
York state chairman of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Farrell Dobbs, National secre- 
tary, Socialist Workers**Party. 

Bert Cochran, editor, American 


Clifferd T. McAvoy, chairman, 
Committee for Socialist Unity, will 
preside at the rally. 

Other themes to be featured are 
the restoration of the Bill of 
Rights, a ban on nuclear wea 
and an ending of the tests, the 
withdrawal of the troops of all na- 
tions from other peoples countries. 


| Chain stores, variety _._.Up 


An invitation toe participate in 
the: rally has ‘been communi 
to all socialist organizations av well 


eRL PEN OY RON RIOR 


as representative left-wing ‘period 


pap som tpr tg oth eercory bebe ee 


“Monthly Getter: saya ss 001 


sharply stepped up, “we may well 
find ourselves running as fast as 
we can, merely to stand still. : 


The state GOP, responsive to re-| 


STATE RADIOLOGICAL PARLEY 


SET FOR BUFFALO, JUNE 12. 

Albany—Industrial Commissioner Isador Lubin has announced a 
second annual Radiological Safety Conference to take place June 
12, 13, and 14, at Canisius College, Buffalo. It will be sponsored - 
by the college and the State Department of Labor, Promised is 
up-to-date information on how to get maximum protection for 
workers in industry where radiation is used. 

Exhibits are being planned relating the mechanical aspects of 
industrial radiation and health and safety hazards. 


The first conference, last year, took eo a month before the 
New York State Radiation Code rule No. 38 was put into effect. 


actionary pressures from powerful 
business and industry lobbies, re- 
fused to give SCAD the additional 
wers and money it asked at the 
1957 legislature. Likewise, the 
GOP killed the Baker-Metcalf bill 
which would have put all private 
housing under the state anti-bias 
law and SCAD jurisdiction. 
Furthermore, the GOP enacted 
a law to set up a Civil Rights Bu- 
reau in the Attorney General's of- 
fice—which is in — hands. 


TWENTY - SIX organizations— 
including the NAACP, American 
Jewish Congress, Episcopal Diocese 
of New York, Citizens Union, Bap-|_ 
tist Ministers Conference, labor 
unions and other groups—have ap- 
pealed twice to Gov. Harriman to 
veto this GOP measure. 

They rightly fear this new set- 
up would harm the operations of 
SCAD and open the door to “po-| 
litical consideration” in anti-bias 
activities by the state government. 

Whatever the immediate out- 
come on this issue, the record 
shows that the N. Y. state anti-dis- 
crimination law is historically one 
of the most important legislative 

5 daiterhbes in *ne) 
country. It has created an agency, 
SCAD, which allows the forces of 
labor and democracy among the 
people to take’a hand towards 
achieving ultimate’ basic  so-| 
cial transformations through the, 
struggle to end discrimination in’ 
all walks of life. 


1956 Was 
Wonderful 
For Profits 


NET INCOME of the largest 
corporations for i956 surpassed 
the peak levels of 1955, accord- 
ing to a summary made public 
last week. 

The survey, released by the | 
First National City Bank, in its 
Monthly Letter for April, showed 
net income for 3,485 corpora- 
tions of $19.2 billion in 1956. 
compared to $18.5 billion iii 
1955—an increase of 4 percent. 


In contrast to most other in- 
dustrial groups, net income in 
automobile manufacturing fell 
sharply—-down 36 percent in | 
1956 from 1955, reflecting the | 
Sag in car sales. | 

Income results for corporations | 
producing for the consumer mar- | 
ket included: 

Food products ______- Up 7% 
Textile products 77% 
Clothing, apparel 16% 
Shoe, leather 3% 
Chain stores, food _.._.Up 27% 
2% 
8% 


Department stores _.___Up 
Wholesale 27% 
Public utilities corporations, 
who are pressing for increased 
rates because of allegedly higher 
costs, were up Il percent in- 
cluding: 
Elec, power & gas ____Up 10% 
Telep. & teleg. ___.~-- Up 14% 
* 


FINANCIAL institutions 
gathered $73 million more than 
in 1955. These included: 
Commercial banks _._..Up 11% 
Investment trusts 


Up 18% 

The First National City Bank 

survey admits that the corpora- 

tion me figures do not tell 
ithe whole truth, “ 


‘aecounting ‘prictices;? the: Mareh 
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|. of extortion ‘or &6nepiracy*to extort. 


in shop 
and union 


THE STATE AFL, CIO and Liberal Party have called on 
Gov. Harriman to veto the GOP-sponsored bills on unemployment 


insurance and workmen’s compensation and to order a special ses- - 


sion of the Legislature to pass measures acceptable to labor. The 
Governor has not yet indicated where he stands. He has until 
the end of the month to act. 

- 


DRUG STORE EMPLOYEES, on the eve of a strike, won a 
sweeping victory late in March on wage scales for pharmacists, 
as well as gain for all categories of workers. The new agreement 


signed by local 1199, RWDSU, provides a $30 boost in minimums 


or registered pharmacists, across-the-board increases of $5 and 
$10 weekly for members in all categories, 3 weeks vacation after 
10 years, 5 days sick leave and other benefits. 


The pact takes in some 4,000 employes in 1,700 independently 

owned drug stores in the New York metropolitan area. 
* 

BUFFALO.—A wildcat strike that has kept 1,600 men idle 
since Feb. 22 at the Wickwire Spencer Division steel plant of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Inc., 
was settled. The men walked 
out in a dispute over the dis- 
charge if 15 employes. The 
company reportedly agreed to 

change the dismissals to 30- 
day suspensions. 

The strikers, members of 
United Steelworkers local 1060 
were turned down by the local 
Board of Supervisors when they 
fought for relief. A GOP ma- 
jority voted against the bid of “a 
the union. The Board of Wel- 
fare here used the wildcat angle 
as the gimmick for refusing relief to needy strikers. _The interna- 
tional union has refused to authorize the strke. But the locz] CIO 
Council backed the workers, as did the Democratic minority of the 


Board. 
* 


A LONGSHORE LOCAL has taken action to eliminate the 
loan shark evil on the waterfront. Local 856 of the International 
Longshoremen’s Assn. has arranged with a bank for a “financial 
assistance fund” from which the union will make inexpensive small 
oalns to dockworkers. 

A feature of the agreement is that the local will handle the 


| loans and the bank will not know the names of the borrowers. 


The loan shark racket thrived, among other reasons, because - 
banks have refused to accept dockers as good risks and made it 
tough for them to get loans. As a result, loan sharks who took $6 
weekly for every $5 borrowed built up one of the neatest rackets 
at the expense of the dockworkers. 


os 


R. Field, f 
them you have to offer the nen something else.” 
. 

ART EXHIBITS of work by union members are now being run 
by two major unions in New York—District 65, RWDSU and the 
International Ladies Garment Workers. 

n | 

DAVID DUBINSKY, president of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers, disclosed that only one union official came for- 
ward to admit having taken gifts from employers. - Dubinsky met 
with some 400 officials several weeks ago and set up a 10-day 
deadline for such confessions, 

Dubinsky did not deny that other officials who had been in- 
volved in unethical practices may have feared to come forward but 
he guessed. there were “only one or two more, perhaps. The 
ILGWU president had promised no action would be taken a 
any union officials who confessed before the deadline. But any who 
didn’t and who were caught afterwards would face severe punitive 


measures. 
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